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Ctsnrgrs firaqtie ( French, T 882-1963} 
CAKE BAK 1919; 62%" x SI#' 
n|J on canvas 
KunslsBrnmiung, Basel 
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l The Subject 


i 

THE PICTURE 


The Two Parts of a Picture 

Most of us Lake for granted that the world we 
see is three-dimensional* We seldom question 
our ability to judge depth or distance* If for 
no other reason than self-preservation w r e have 
learned to look both ways, then cross the street 
safely. We can distinguish threatening factors 
from friendly ones* For instance, we avoid 
touching a flame yet eagerly reach out to warm 
our hands at a fire* We live in a three- 
dimensional world and find it difficult to 
visualize any other kind* 

Yet there is such another world for the 
graphic artist* Of course as a person he lives in 
a three-dimensional world as everyone does, 
but the world in which the artist really 
functions is his picture surface. And this world 
has onlv two dimensions* It is flat. 







































































































The momenl the artist begins to work on a 
picture he steps from three-dimensional reality 
into two-dimensional reality. His world is now 
made up of lines and areas* of colors, textures, 
and patterns. These elements lie upon the fiat 
surface of his picture. They may be made to 
suggest depth and distance, such as a cloud- 
filled sky, yet at all times he can touch the 
painted clouds, or smear them with his finger. 

This two-dimensional world of the artist, Lhe 
picture, may be said to consist of two definite 
parts; the subject and the surface. The way he 
interprets these picture factors and the way he 
controls them graphically determine the basic 
structure of his picture. 


The Picture as Communication n 

We speak of a religious picture, a social state¬ 
ment, a portrait, a landscape—in each case 
suggesting the general content of the story told. 
Many representational pictures arc allegorical, 
many are almost literary. Many such illustra¬ 
tive pictures may He simply dramatizations of 
a text. 

Some pictures, like Braque’s Cafe-Bar. though 
motivated by forms and events in nature, are 
not pictures, of the forms or events, but are 
comments about them. They are abstract. 

Other pictures stem from emotions aroused 
in the artist by real or imaginary occurrences. 
He often utilizes purely imaginary noil-repre¬ 
sentational graphic elements in his picture 
and may even abandon reference to any visual 
experience we have ever had. Such pictures 
as Pollock's One arouse us emotionally in 
completely new ways. 
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Jose Clemente Orozco f Mexican, 1383-1949) 
Detail of Tiger, ALEC OKI A BE LA MEXICAN 
fresco; mural in library, Jiquilpan 
Courtesy Sr. Jorge Hernandez. Campos 
Irt?i)tuLo National dc Bellas Aries, Mexico, D. F, 


Photograph: Cuurtf 
■'und for Mexican P 
/ iht* Mexican Revolution I92i-IWQ) 
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12 Whatever the siory to be told, illustrative* 
abstract* or nun-representational* there is always 
a message. Someone has gone to a lot of 
trouble to communicate with us, A picture is 
a story* a message. Sometimes the message 
is difficult to understand* for the picture may 
be completely non-representational, yet it is 
always Lhere. Sometimes the message is for a 
limited audience. But even if the artist makes 
pictures only for himself and God, the mes¬ 
sage remains. 

Subject Matter 

By subject matter we mean the factors, real 
or imaginary, which motivate the artist to make 
a picture. An artist may be impelled to make 
a picture of a dream* a hunch of grapes* a 
sunset* or marching soldiers. Sometimes a rock 
formation, a patch of grass* a disordered 


array of strewn newspapers may suggest pic¬ 
ture forms that have little ur no direct relation 
to what the artist actually sees. Or the motiva¬ 
tion may be a sensation, a mood, an emotional 
need within the artist him self. Whatever the 
motivation, the subject matter is first recorded 
in the artist's mind, then translated into picture 
terms. 

Graphic LSubject Matter 

The artist must find ways to disturb his picture 
surface so that subject matter may be stated 
graphically. This organization of graphic 
elements, points, lines, and areas on or pro¬ 
jected on the picture surface constitutes graphic 
subject matter. 

We should note that subject matter usually 
refers to a tiling or event in nature which moves 
the artist to make a picture. Graphic subject 
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Pablo Picasso (.Spajiisti, 1HH1- ) 

THE THREE MUSICIANS, 1921; 80" x 74" 


oil on canvas 

Philadelphia. Museum of Arl: A. E. Gallatin Coll. 
i Photograph: A. J, WyaLl) 


matter encompasses the total graphic contenL 
of the picture, anything the artist paints, draws, 
or projects on the surface. 

Graphic subject matter may give only a 
suggestion of a recognizable subject in nature, 
as we find in the Orozco above. In the case of 
non-rep resent at ional pictures there may be no 
reference to nature at all. 

Graphic subject matter may consist of but 
a single element on a surface, or it may be 
complex, made up of hundreds of elements 
involving intricate graphic organizations, that 
result in the illusion of great depth. 

Most artists have found that a suggestion 
of something familiar in the picture reassures 
the viewer, although this is by no means die 
rule, as the many successful non-representa¬ 
tional pictures prove. Tt is remarkable that in 


the work of Picasso, who lias explored so many 13 
facets of graphics, there are few examples 
that do not contain at least a subtle reference 
to something familiar Lo us. 

However, when graphic subject matter 
becomes too realistic, too representational, as 
in some illustrations or film, I lie re is danger of 
losing our interest in the picture. There is little 
graphic organization to hold our attention or 
to stir us emotionally beyond tlie likeness of 

r ' L 1 

the subject matter. 

If the purpose of the picture is to inlorrn or 
instruct, as in catalog illustrations, text dia¬ 
grams or educational film, then subject matter 

t . / 

may be more important than graphic organi¬ 
zations that arouse us emotionally. If, however, 
the picture should excite and not merely 
inform, then strong subject matter appeal may 
stand in the way. 
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14 The artist has found that his organization of 
lines, shapes, and colors is usually a more 
powerful way to arouse emotional responses in 
iiis viewers than by the introduction of almost 
any representational subject matter. 

One of the great difficulties for the artist in 
working with subject matter is distinguishing 
between attributes of a thing in nature and the 
same attributes in relation to the picture itself. 
How prettily does he paint a pretty girl? How 
darkly can he paint a storm? How ugly can he 
make a villain? If subject matter appeal were 
the ultimate aim of the artist, then, carried to 
absurdity, the first painting should he a pretty 
picture; the second, a gloomy picture; while 
the third should lie an ugly picture. Fortu¬ 
nately, few artists have been so misled. 


Factual or realistic subject matter becomes 
insistent if for no other reason than that pictures 
are viewed by people who delight in the act 
of recognition. In looking at Pieter RruegeFs 
The Wedding Dance it is much easier to see 
a picture of a white apron as a white apron than 
as a white shape vital to Lhe whole space 
structure of the picture. No matter how skillful 
the artist, lie is always at lhe mercy of his 
viewers. What he intends they should see and 
what thev choose to see mav be entirely 
diffe rent. 

Time and place have much to do with the 
acceptance or rejection of subject matter. For 
one audience a picture may be obscene, for 
another it may be perfectly acceptable. Many of 
the fourteenth-century French scenes of couples 
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Manuscript for Shah Tahma&p by royal scribes 
and artists, 1539-1543 a,d. at Tabriz 
MAJNUN IN CHAINS; 1I% 0 " x 7%o" 

Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
(Photo; Edward Tele&ford Photographic Service) 


bathing nude would probably have been 
banned later in the American colonies. Many 
of Pieter Bruegel’s earthy pictures raise eye¬ 
brows even today. 

Once we have learned to see pictures not 
merely as subject matter but primarily as 
graphic organizations, we open up entirely new 
categories of emotional experiences often 
previously hidden by subject matter appeal. 
With an understanding of the graphics of a 
picture we are better able to appreciate the 
works of alien artists in spite of our inability 
to comprehend their exact meaning. The whole 
of ancient art, exemplified by this Persian 
painting, is open to us graphically; the whole 
of contemporary art becomes more enjoyable. 

When we wish to make pictures ourselves, 
there seems to be two ways to begin: the first 


evolves from the picture itself; the second, from is 
an idea. Let us explore the first method, which 
is rather unusual in the history of painting 
and drawing. 

It is possible to begin a picture by placing on 
a surface an area of color, or a line which 
then suggests more areas, colors, or lines, each 
dictated by the position, direction, size, shape, 
intensity of the previous accumulation of 
graphic disturbances on the picture surface. 

We might say such a picture grows, or develops. 

It is directed by the artist but motivated by the 
graphic elements themselves. At some point a 
concept of the picture as a whole may be 
formulated, but not necessarily so. Such pic¬ 
tures are, of necessity, non-representational. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































More often a picture is based on an idea, Is 
the picture to be informative, illustrative, 
abstract, non-rep resen Lationa I? Does the idea 
involve a representation of figures, nature 
forms, or invented or imaginary shapes or 
forms? With whom are we trying to communi¬ 
cate and on what level—informative, emotional, 
or both? 

Our investigation will be confined to the 
making of pictures based on an idea, but in no 
way should this be construed as denying the 
merits of the first method of beginning a picture. 


The Image 

All our lives we have trained ourselves to give 
meaning to, or identify with, things we see. At 
times this identification may be most general* 

We may look at a page printed in a foreign 
language, and though we cannot derive meaning 
from the letters, we accept the fact that they 
constitute some kind of words. And so when we 
look at a picture our training usually Impels 
us lo search for meaning. 

Any graphic disturbance such as a point, 
line, or area that is arranged or projected on a 
picture surface creates an illusion of depth, of 
space. When we organize such elements in our 
picture to give the viewer an illusion of an 
object or an occurrence, real or imaginary, we 
usually refer to this arrangement as an image. 


Kurl Schwitters (Gentian, 1837-1948) 
CONSTRUCTION FOR NOKLE LADIES, 191*? 
4UV' x 33" mixed media 
Lo* Angeles County Museum of Art 
Museum Purchase Fund 




2 The Surface 


The Physical Surface 
W hen we begin a picture we usually consider 
its physical construction first. Will the picture 
itself be seen or touched by the spectator? Will 
it be an easel painting, or a decoration on 
ceramic or other sculptured or manipulated 
material? Will it be a mural? Is the picture to 
be reproduced by any of the many methods of 
printing? Is it to be an etching, a lithograph, 
a serigraph, each a form of printing? Ts it to be 
projected upon a screen, like an animated film? 

Each technique has its particular problems 
and potential, but each, even the motion picture 
film, is founded on control of a picture surface. 

The surface of the picture is real. It usually 
is made of paper, canvas, wood, metal, or 
plaster, but it can be of anything upon which 
lines or areas can he indicated or projected. 
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Lpon such a surface any number of marking 
materials may be applied. This material may 
:e of a staining: or discoloring nature: charcoal, 
carbon, load, silver, which In convenient forms 
'ueh as chalks, pencils, and inks become our 
drawing tools. Earth, metals, stains or dye 
become pigments with which we paint. In fact 
anything that will stain or discolor or distui'b 
i surface can be used to make a picture 
<atement—even toothpaste, smoke, or blood. 

^ome materials may not necessarily discolor 
*:ie suit ace. Colored lights or linages projected 
n screens or clouds are also means of making 
pictures. ^ arious materials mav he applied or 
--Uek on a surface with various adhesives and 
-\:A maintain their original character. Paper. 

-Hh. string, sand, sugar, and even biscuits have 
--en used to activate the surface in a form of 


picture making usually termed collage: one of 25 
Kurt Schwitters’ collages is shown above. 

The surface itself may be manipulated. If of 
plaster, it may be troweled to change its tex¬ 
ture. Many surfaces may he scratched, incised, 
scumbled, or scored. In every case a surface 
of a certain texture and color is visually altered. 

■r 

Yet at no time should we overlook the fact 
that a picture, even if projected or printed, 
begins as a physical construction made on a 
physical surface with physical materials. Such 
a picture no matter what its subject, no matter 
how it is designed, scratched, scrubbed, burned, 
or torn, is as physical as a piece of pie. But 
it is physical in only one way, its material 
components. 
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26 The Surface as Illusion 

Suppose now that on a chosen surface we make 
a spot of dark with one of our marking 
materials. Our eyes are immediately attracted 
to the spot. Our natural inclination is to try 
to identify it Does the spot represent a balloon 
floating in space ( 26-A )? Or does it represent 
a hole in a board fence ( 26-B) ? In either case 
we give the spot meaning. We also have 
introduced a new factor, that of illusion. The 
spot is not a real balloon, nor is it a real hole 
in a real fence. It merely makes us imagine 
such occurrences. 

Having identified the spot, we also have 
identified the surrounding area. If we visualize 
the spot as a balloon, we visualize its envi¬ 
ronment as space; if as a hole, we visualise its 
surroundings as solid. 


Now this is truly a graphic enigma. Our 
solid, flat picture surface at one moment seems 
to be open, spacious, suggesting great depth 
and space in which a balloon floats; hut at 
another moment it suggests a solid fence with a 
hole in it. 

The picture surface has a dual character; it 
is always a physical reality, and when disturbed 
it is also an illusion which may suggest great 
depth. 

As a general rule it may be said that the 
more realistic the image, the more we sense the 
illusion of depth, and the less we are aware 
of the physical reality of the actual picture 
surface. This eflect has often been compared 
to looking through a window to a scene beyond. 

For example, suppose one morning we get 
into our car and see to our irritation that the 
windshield i$ fogged over ( 27-A ), We look at 
















27-A 



27- B 



it. We cannot see through it. The surface has 
become an event. Then we turn oil the 
windshield wipers arid partially clear the glass 
\ 27 -B). Now we see parts of the sheet in front 
of the car, lull we are still aware ol the unwiped 
areas of the windshield. As wc drive, the whole 
glass clears, then wc are no longer conscious 
of its existence, for our total interest is in die 
scene in front of us ( 27-C ). 

Through the whole history of picture making 
the enigma of surface has faced every artist. 
How is he to resolve it? Should he stress the 
importance of the image and its existence in 
deep space so convincingly that the picture 
surface seems to disappear like the clean wind¬ 
shield? Or should he strive as much as possible 
to eliminate any suggestion of depth, and 


merely decorate the surface with arbitrary 27 
arrangements of lines and areas which seem to 
lie completely on the picture surface? 

This problem, which at first may seem of 
little consequence, is actually ol tremendous 
importance to every artist. How he resolves this 
problem is reflected in every color or line he 
puts on his surface. Ilis picture concepts are 
always conditioned by his interpretation of 
this problem. Tlis solution determines the basic 
form of his picture, its very nature. 

The study of picture composition is in large 
measure an investigation of this problem and 
an attempt to find positive ways to control tfic 
two factors: the surface as a physical event, and 
the surface as an illusion of space, whether 
limited or deep. 














































Arli^t unknown 

KORAN PAGE* Kufie script: Tran 
Sclmk Dynast > ra, 9rh4Dth cent. 
12" x 1 V '/ r • vellum* ink and color 
Seattle Art Musiimi 
Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 



28 Most artists have found that to create the 
illusion of the open window in itself presents 
a great contradiction* This contradiction is 
emphasized if the picture is a night scene* The 
picture, after all. is usually flat* usually has a 
specific shape and size, and must tie illuminated 
in sonic way in order that the spectator may 
see it. To see the picture* which we may assume 
is hanging on a wall in a home, the room must 
he lighted* The brighter the light, the more 
easily the picture can he read: the less lig lit, 
the more difficult it will be to see. If the picture 
is well lighted, its presence as a dark shape on 
the wall will be accentuated. Its very physical 
characteristics Lend to destroy the illusion of 
its being a window opening on the night. 


This contradiction, of course, is true to a 
certain extent of any picture no mailer what its 
subject or construction* But if the physical 
nature of the picture is accepted from the start 
as part of the graphic problem, its size, or 
shape, or color becomes an asset rather than 
a drawback. It becomes a reminder that the 
picture is a picture, not an illusionary hole 
through which we peer into illusionary depth. 

Now there are times when people enjoy being 
fooled by the artist, just as they enjoy a 
magician's tricks. In fact, symbols that reverse 
may be a delight, as we see in this Josef Albers. 
Trompe Toed, the art of fooling the eye in 
pictures, also intrigues many artists. But there 
is a difference between fooling the eye as to 
graphic subject matter within a picture, and 
pretending that the picture is not a picture 
at alL 



































John McLaughlin {American* 1893- ) 

,\o. 1, 1965; 60" x 48"; oil on canvas 
Courtesy of Felix Landau Gallery 
Los Angeles 

'Photograph: Frank Thomas) 



Tti contrast to illusions of deep space, pictures 
can be made with a suggestion of space so 
limited that for all practical considerations we 
say that they arc flat. For example, the page 
of Arabic lettering shown here is so designed as 
to be of great interest and beauty, and in this 
sense it is a picture. Rarely is an impression of 
deep space experienced, although we may he 
aware of the elegant distribution of areas 
around the letters. Similarly, the flat patterns 
often seen in decorative designs and borders, 
printed surfaces such as polka-dots, stripes, 
etc., abstract patterns on linoleum, rugs, and 
wallpaper are seldom designed to give a sense 
of deep space, 

Bui a painter who purposely avoids symbols 
in anv wav suasestine three dimensions—John 

r - *■_ !_ 

McLaughlin. for instance—is still confronted 
with the almost inevitable generation of graphic 


space, A field of color divided by a stripe may 29 
make us sense unlimited space. 

The moment we activate the surface with a 
spot or line we generate space. How then is it 
possible so to control the picture that we also 
are aware of its physical nature? Tn solving this 
problem most artists have tried to steer a 
course somewhere between the extremes of 
complete illusion and complete (lalness. A Uruc 
balance, the dream of many artists, is not easily 
achieved. Personal preference, the environment 
of the artist, his time in history, the influences 
on him of various schools of thought, technical 
knowledge, and his very materials are factors 
which influence his decision to create more or 
less space in the picture, more or less emphasis 
of the physical reality of surface. 














Jkan Huprisrc Simeoue Chardin 
( French. 1600-1779 ) 

THE GOVERNESS, 1738; 18%" x 1495" 
oil on canva* 

The National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 


PORTRAIT OF THE ACTOR MATH'MOTO KOSHTRO IV 

1794: I-V' x 5*%: v-^dbl* k print 

O'iUritof the Art Institute of Gtucaao 

Clar^rit’'- Bik kiniiliaiii CnIWrion 

of Japanese Prints 



If we compare a Chardin and a Sharaku, we 
immediately are aware of profound differences 
in the inner space structure of the pictures. 
Each picture is the work of a great artist* Each 
is a carefullv constructed picture. Yet they 
represent attitudes about the control of space 
which are diametrically opposed- The degree to 
which the surface factor is stressed in each 
case represents cultural heritages which have 
profoundly influenced the artisLs statement. For 
example, the Chardin is enveloped in a deep 
space environment employing the illusion of 
a light source and shade and shadow. The 
Sharaku, on the other hand, avoids the use of a 
simulated light source, depending upon the 
impact of si tape generated primarily by line 
which is supplemented by strong patterns, also 
generated by line. The space enveloping the 
Sharaku is implied rather than defined. 


In our search for picture control one of our 
first experiments should he to learn to see a 
spot nn a surface not as a symbol of something 
in nature, but as a disturbance in theoretical 
space, in a depth environment not associated 
with an actual space as experienced ill nature 
{31*1 L If successful, we may say that we truly 
have begun lo sec graphic space* Careful study 
of this drawing and performance of the exer¬ 
cises in Part VIII will eventually result in an 
awareness of true graphic space. Incredible as 
it may seem, this nothingness, emptiness, or void 
i*s an essential factor in picture structure which 
must be grasped before a successful deep 
space picture can be made. As long as we see 
the spot as a geometric occurrence in a 
geometric shape the Iruo meaning of picture 
struct are must remain a mystery. 































































IN DUN PETKOGLYl’llS; Sprout Lake 
Vancouvrr I slant J. B. C. 

British Cotumliiu BrmincjaJ At upturn 
Victoria, IJ. C. 

fliniish CiUuiubia Govormiirnt pliutc^raf 


Closed and Open Pictures 
If the picture surface is limited in size and 
diape by the use of borders, it is usually 
ei erred to as a closed picture* If the size and 
viape of the surface is of little or no importance 
:;i the construction of the picture it is usually 
died an open picture. For instance, a small 
: irture made on a huge wall is little influenced 
y the size or shape of the surface* Such open 
: ictures also are called spot drawings, spots, or 
gnettes* Rock pictures such as these,graffiti, 

- well as small decorative drawings and 
:-signs in hooks and magazines fall into this 
ategorv. 


A picture often is made on a surface limited 
in size and shape, a printed page for instance. 

If the edges of the surface act as borders 
which are incorporated in the structure, in 
technical terms a bleed t the result is a closed 
picture* If the edges of die surface are not too 
directlv involved in the construction of the 
picture it may also be a spot or vignette. 

Both die open and closed picture may be 
equally successful, but in the study of com¬ 
position usually better understanding is gained 
by working with die closed picture- For this 
reason, and this reason alone* the constru-lion 
of closed pictures will lie implied throu.ii 
these notes unless specifically excepted. Main 
of the principles discussed can bo applie \ \ - 

open picture* too. 






















:\2 The closed picture is characterized bv a 
specific shape. It most often is one easily 
recorded bv the eve: rectangular, round, oval, 
etc. Ho* ever* concave, convex, or modifications 
of the more simple geometric shapes are often 
found in architecture and pottery and must 
be dealt with by the mural pa inter and ceramist, 
A picture shape that is too complex repeatedly 
attracts the spectator's eye and becomes a 
distraction which weakens the impact of the 
picture itself. The more involved the borders of 
a picture, the more difficult it is to relate 
elements within the picture to them. 

The size of a picture also has a profound 
effect upon its structure* Whether it is a mini¬ 
ature or a huge mural, the artist must weigh 
and balance the effect of the size of his picture 
upon the viewpoint of the spectator. 


The Borders 

In designing the closed picture the re are great 
advantages in using graphic borders instead of 
merely the edges of the surface. As an actual 
graphic element, a graphic border can be 
directly related to other graphic elements in 
the picture. An edge, although a limit, is not 
graphic. Often an edge may be transformed 
into a graphic element simply by ruling a line 
on the picture surface just inside the turning 
edge. A mat or frame can substitute for such 
border lines when the picture is finished. As we 
shall see, these borders at times have the visual 
impact of a volume, and will exert, varying and 
deceptive influences upon the entire picture. 





33-A 



33-B 


The Field 

Tie borders of a closed picture, a rectangle for 
instance, generate not just a geometric area 
hut a field* 

The field is that part of the surface to which 
",r picture is related. It is a zone of potential 
visual activity in which a picture is generated 
an arrangement of graphic or physical 
:■ struct ions* The field is a sLage on which a 
::-ma is to he performed* 

The way a field is conceived affects the type 
: picture to he made* If we look closely at a 
.11 rectangular picture area occupying only 
r >rtion of a large surface, we see that it 
' to he of a different quality than the 

- rounding area (33-,4). We might compare 

■ : the illuminated area on a motion picture 

- an instant after the film has broken. The 

_"_as:e is zone, but tlie blank white screen seems 
__ «_ 

&Iive. pulsing, although actually we see 


nothing on it. The picture field is like this 33 
illuminated area before a picture is generated 
within its borders* It is no longer just a flat 
geometric area bounded by line. It is now 
spacious. 

Now" if a graphic element, a sphere for 
instance, is introduced into this field, the field is 
immediately activated {33-B) * We sense that 
something is happening, that forces are being 
exerted between I he borders of Lhe field and the 
sphere, that they have an affinity for each 
other* Tl is our awareness of this affinity of the 
borders to an element, of this tension ? that 
generates in us a sense of space, also. 
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34 The Borders as Symbols of Force 

if 

To demonstrate how a border symbolizes a force. 

r ' 

suppose we introduce into our picture another 
element, a cylinder. Between the sphere and 
the cylinder an affinity, a tension is generated. 
We become aware of a space between the two. 
Our eve moves easily between the two (3 4-A ). 

Now let us move the cylinder closer and 
closer to the border until finally it touches. The 
affinity between sphere and cylinder has not 
changed. We are still aw r are of space between 
them ( 34-B ). 

Let us decrease the width of the cylinder. 
The space between the narrower cylinder and 
the sphere is still preserved (34-C ). As we 
continue to make the cylinder narrower and 
narrower, it finally approaches the border as 
a limit. Let us make them identical. The space 
between the border and the sphere still exists. 


The border, a line, now has become a substitute 
for the volume (34-D ), It lias the same attrac¬ 
tive force as a volume and generates the same 
space when related to a volume. So w r e see that 
for all practical purposes a border may be 
considered the equal of a volume. Now let 
us see how such borders affect the field. 

Any carpenter or dressmaker can tell us how 
to find llie center of a rectangle: establish 
the two diagonals oT the rectangle, and the 
point at which they cross will be the center. A 
circle described around this point will also 
be the geometric center (35-2). Its eirctim- 
ferenee is equidistant from AB and CD and is 
also equidistant from DA and EC. But could 
this center be the only one? The carpenter will 
assure us that diagonals don’t lie. But to the 
artist there is not only great doubt as to the 
validity of some geometric precepts, but also 
a belief that there are other "Truths' as valid 































35-1 


Kazimir Malevich < Russian, 1878-19351 
Sl'PREMATTST ELEMENT; CIRCLE, 1913 
11 W * 11%; Pencil 

CoIIeciion The Museum of Modem Art. N. 
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artist as the “truths” of geometry are 
carpenter, 

J I3 a Russian artist named Kasimir 


:oh made a picture proving conclusively 
wnat is right for geometry may not be 
: r painting. His picture, a circle in a 
r refutes the idea that a rectangle 
v one center. It demonstrates that there 
■ Tast two centers, the geometric center and 
>ual center (35-2). 

-:ke this distinction Malevich brought to 
Mention a fact that many artists have 
and utilized for centuries, that the 
:e field is not a dead rectangle bounded by 


:rie lines, but a zone, a field, of potential 
i:v. This zone is activated by the borders 
b in themselves are but symbols of forces 
h aTeet anything disturbing the field. 
t t ich. in this picture, svnthesized or iso* 

I rraohic premise. iTp 3 matn ft ma Kri an 


reducing a fraction to its lowest common 
denominator, Malevich reduced a great 
problem of picture structure to its simplest 
graphic terms. 

To understand this tremendous concept, let 
us examine Malevich’s picture in more detail. 

If we look at the circle critically, we see 

w? ■ 

that it seems suspended in space. Its proximity 
to the top and right border seems to hold it in 
the picture. It seems lo want to fall into the 
picture, hut in a mysterious way is prevented 
from doing so by its affinity for these two 
borders. 
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36 Now let us turn the picture a quarter turn so 
that BC becomes the bottom of the picture 
(36-1). Instead of being suspended in the 
picture, the circle now seems to be jammed 
into the corner BC-CD. Tiie circle seems to 
crowd CD and fall out of the picture. A 
lightness exists between the circle and BC as 
well as CD. 


Let us continue to rotate the picture. Now 
with CD as a base, we feel that the circle is 
pulling out of the picture (36-2). Its affinity 
for BCD seems overpowering. The attraction of 
the circle for this corner is stronger than for 
any other border or combination of borders 
of the picture. 










D 


C 



One more turn with DA as a base, and we 
feel that the circle is crowding CD, that it is 
moving out of the picture to the left (37-1). 

Returning the picture now to its original 
petition, we feel that the circle is suspended 
etween AB and CD and between DA and BC > 
that it is in a state of equilibrium in relation to 
die whole picture (37-2). 

It is evident that the lower border AB has 
-inch more attracting force than the tipper 
'-order DC. In the same way, although much 
z: :ue difficult to see, the border DA seems to 
rave more attracting force than CB. Although 
:r_ere seems to be no proof of this phenomenon 
painters seein to be aware of it, judging 
. y their pictures* 


We can express these forces proportionally, 37 
hut only in a relative way* A change of pro¬ 
portion of the picture, a change of shape, 
introduces variations in the relative degree of 
attracting force of each border which can 
only be estimated by the artist as he creates his 
picture* 

Summing up, we can say that the borders 
of a picture are not just inert geometric 
boundaries but symbols of actual attracting 
forces* Such forces vary as to the shape and size 
of the field and have a profound effect upon 
what is placed upon the picture surface* We 
next examine how the picture surface relates 
to the surfaces of volumes. 
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s Perspective Planes 
and Picture Sections 


Depth Through Convergence 

We see almost everything in nature in terms 
of perspective. A form’s size, shape, and color 
are seemingly modi lied by the distance 
separating us from the form itself. Except for 
an occasional surface which is parallel to us, 
almost everything else we see is made of 
surfaces receding into depth. 

In the very early Renaissance, a period of 
great artistic investigation, we find that 
strenuous efforts were made to develop a 
method of indicating depth in a drawing, as 
we see in the illuminated manuscript above. 
From these efforts came a system of drawing 
now referred to as scientific perspective or 
Italian perspective. Many subtle improvements 
have been introduced, but basically Italian 
perspective has changed little since the 
Renaissance, 




























de Limbourg, Pol, Jean, and Horman 

Manuscript page from THE BELLES HEURES OF JEAN, 

DUKE OF BERRY 

ca. 1410-1413; x 6%" 

Hip Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
The Cloisters Collection 


As a device to make informative drawings 
which simulate a linear translation of a photo¬ 
graph, it has wide use. As a discipline of 
recording some of the phenomena of vision, 
something of what we see and understand of 
nature, it is part of the artist’s vocabulary. But 
as a method of drawing or picture making 
Italian perspective has grievous shortcomings. 
This particular treatise on picture structure 
seems to he a denial of much of Italian 
perspective, yet much of picture making is 
premised upon a thorough knowledge of Italian 
perspective if for no other reason than as a 
base from which to depart. The subject has 
been extensively covered and material is 
available in any library. It is the responsibility 
of the individual artist to master this subject 
in order to be equipped as a craftsman. How 
or whether he chooses to use this knowledge 
will be his decision. 


In few words, Italian perspective is a fixed, 39 
mechanical method of drawing, usually with 
T-square, triangle, compass, and French curves. 
With these tools, the length of any line or the 
true shape of any angle can be determined in 
any graphic plane, within certain fixed picture 
limits. All this supposes the additional 
limitation of seeing the form from a fixed point 
in space with one eye. This has often been 
called “the keyhole view.” In a strange way 
Italian perspective anticipated the still camera 
by about five hundred years. When we trans¬ 
pose a photograph into line, the ensuing 
drawing in many respects conforms to the 
tenets of Italian perspective. The fact that we 
seldom look at either a photograph or an Italian 
perspective drawing from its true station 
point merely emphasizes how casually we 
look at a picture. 
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William Hogarth (British, 1697-1764) 

TEE ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY, Plate L 1753 
15%" x 19%"; engraving 
National Gallery of Art* Washington. D. C. 
Rosenwald Collection 



40- 1A 




40 When translated into graphic terms flat 
surfaces of forms in nature become planes, the 
edges become lines. The lines may define a 
shape, the plane may be a shape. To achieve an 
illusion of a cube in perspective each plane 
must be drawn to simulate a receding surface 
(40-JA ), and each will be drawn as a distorted 
square (40-IB). 

Perspective drawing may be said to consist 
of a series of false views so arranged that the 
spectator sums up these false views simul¬ 
taneously and accepts the composite as a true 
image in depth. 


In the same way, a rounded form may be 
conceived as made up of any number of planes 
or facets, each in perspective. William 
Hogarth in his The Analysis of Beauty has 
aptly likened this effect to that produced by 
wrapping wire mesh around the form* 

In essence, scientific or Italian perspective 
is symbolized as a triangle converging into a 
distant horizon or vanishing line (41-1). A 
perspective triangle may be symbolized as a 
diagonal receding into depth. A perspective 
line is like an arrow piercing the picture surface 
at any angle except that of ninety degrees, in 
which case it would appear as a point (41-2). 
Through such convergences of line and plane, 
and with diminution of sizes of volumes, it is 
possible to simulate deep space. 










































































































































41-2 


41-3A 


4Z-3B 






41-1 


Depth Through Overlay 

In addition to perspective convergences, another 
^ fleetive way to suggest depth is by the use of 
overlays. For example, three related volumes 
diminishing rapidly in size as they recede 
constitute a triangle, a perspective (41-3A)* 
Trie same three volumes drawn almost the same 
- ze. but overlayed, also suggest depth, but 
■ >t violent convergency ( 41-3B ), 

Some overlay is usually involved in any 
erspective drawing. If we draw a flock of birds 
f.ving. some small, some large, we generally 
imply that all birds are the same size and 
in perspective. Though we may think no overlay 
:s involved, in fact all the volumes are 
verlayed against the sky {41-4 1, 


Depth through overlay in nature is an 
accepted visual phenomenon. If one apple 
overlays the other, we never doubt that one is 
in front of the other (41-5 A ). We do not believe 
a bite has been taken out of one to make it 
fit the other (41-38 ), 

The logic of overlay is of great help to the 
artist in simulating depth in pictures. A picture 
constructed upon perspective convergence, with 
little emphasis upon overlay, tends to result 
in weak surface control. Although only one 
w 7 ay to suggest depth, an understanding of 
overlay is imperative in the designing of all 
pictures. 





































42-A 



42-B 



42-C 



The Picture Section 

We have noted that almost all forms viewed in 
nature consist of surfaces receding into 
perspective depth. Of all these myriad surfaces, 
one especially has particular value for us in 
the control of picture depth. It is the surface 
or facet which lies parallel Lo us. Such a surface 
when translated graphically is called a picture 
section . It has unique characteristics. 


To demonstrate, if a four-inch cube is 
viewed so that its face is directly in front of 
our eyes, it will seem lo be a square with no 
suggestion of depth (42-A). When moved 
slightly to either side, or up, or down, or rotated, 
the sides of the cube will be revealed {42-B). 
Although the converging sides of the cube 
seem to recede into depth and no longer appear 
square, the face and back of the cube retain 
their true shape. The front may be a little larger 
than the back, hut both will always remain 
square. Both are picture sections (42-C). 













43-1B 





43-2 


As another example we may draw a true 
shape, a road sign, lying in the picture surface 
43-1 A). The same sign in perspective is a 
11 storied or false shape also lying in the picture 
surface {43-1B) . Both shapes are actually in 
the same plane, the picture surface. 

We can cut ouL either shape with a pair of 
' issors. Each will be a small flat fragment of 
Dtir paper, regardless of shape. Visually the 
false shape will wheel into perspective depth 
unless it is purposely accented in special ways. 
This wheeling effect dominates our awareness 
ot the false shape as pari of the picture surface, 
and we immediately sense the illusion of depth 
rather than the physical reality of a shape on 
a ilat surface {43-10. 


By comparison, if a true shape overlays a 4 A 

similar or related true shape, we are still well 
aware of depth but are conscious of the true 
shapes having an intimate relation to the picture 
surface {43-2). 





























44-1A 



44 So we see there are two types of shapes, the 
distorted perspective shape, or false shape 
(44-1 A), and the true shape (44-1B). Visually 
a perspective shape lies in an imaginary plane 
on edge, a graphic plane suggesting an angle 
to the picture surface. The true shape lies in 
the picture surface. The false perspective shape 
implies a convergence into depth. The true 
shape may suggest a position in space, in depth, 
hut always lies in the picture surface or 
suggests a plane parallel to the picture surface. 
A true shape may change size as it is moved 
hack and forth from the picture surface, but 
it never changes shape. The perspective plane, 
on the other hand, changes Loth size and shape 
as it assumes new positions (44-1C). 

Most three-dimensional growth forms are 
rather easily drawn by the manipulation of 
perspective planes. However, overemphasis of 


convergences, or over-modeling, almost always 
results in weakening of the structure of the 
picture surface. 

To transpose from a perspective drawing of 
such forms to the expression of these forms in 
terms of true shapes, we may use ordered 
sections or slices parallel to the picture surface. 
In the accompanying drawing (44-2 ), the 
upper arm is parallel to us and so can he 
resolved into a true shape parallel to the picture 
surface. Sections through the forearm and 
wrist also are in or parallel to the picture 
surface, so these parts can be emphasized to 
retain surface control. Much of contemporary 
composition is contingent upon exploiting the 
potential of symbols which lend themselves to 
various devices to maintain surface control. 

One of these devices is the picture section. 
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45-D 


Depth Through Contrast 
The illusion of depth in a picture achieved by 
use of perspective convergences and by the use 
of overlaying shapes or volumes are only two 
controls of picture depth. Of even greater 
importance is the control of depth through the 
graphic or visual activity of elements making 
up the picture. For instance, two circles drawn 
with a compass are the same size, but if one 
circle remains the white of the paper and the 
other is made a middle gray against a dark 
background, the circles will no longer seem the 
same size. Not only does the white circle 
appear larger than the gray circle, but it also 
will seem closer to the viewer (45* A ). 

A panel divided geometrically in half in no 
way assures us that the two parts will appear 
visually equal, for differences of color, or dark 


or light, or texture will alter the balance 45 
(45*B). Very active shapes often seem closer 
than more simple shapes (45-C ); very active 
lines usually seem closer than simple lines 
(45-D). Colors, textures, patterns, contrasts of 
all kinds affect our eyes differently and result 
in a movement of the various elements in or 
out in relation to the picture surface. This 
constant in or out movement has profound effect 
on the structure of any picture, as we will see 
in Chapter 20. It also results in another graphic 
enigma. 
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46-1B 




4G-2A 


462B 




4G-1C 


We will recall that through overlay we can 
create the illusion of depth (46-1 A), By 
overlaying a simple shape with an active shape 
this sense of depth is enhanced (46-1B), If, 
however, a simple shape overlays a very active 
shape, the active shape may appear closer to 
us than the simple shape because of its graphic 
activity (46-1C ). It is strange that two over- 
layed shapes, one in front of the other, may 
at the same time appear in reversed position. 
This is one of the great enigmas of pictures 
and a factor which can often be used to control 
the surface. Through the exploitation of contrast 
it is possible visually to bring a shape seem¬ 
ingly far in the distance into the picture surface* 
In fact, if care is not taken, a shape in the 
distance may be overemphasized so that it 
seems to jump out of the picture surface. 


How strongly the surface factor of a picture 
should be emphasized depends upon the 
personal choice of each artist. As we noted in 
die last chapter, the less the surface factor is 
stressed the more we become conscious of the 
effect of looking through a window at a scene 
beyond the picture frame. The more the surface 
factor is stressed, the more we are conscious 
of a surface pattern achieved through an 
interlocking of shapes which, although seem¬ 
ingly in depth, occur on the picture surface* In 
this latter case we have a stronger balance of 
both the physical and visual reality of the 
picture. Yet too much emphasis on surface 
pattern at the expense of depth may result in an 
undesirably flat, decorative picture. 
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Paul Cezanne (French, 1839-1906) 

STILL LIFE, 1906; 18%" x 24%"; watercolor 
(rhoto; Courtesy Prof. Dr, Kurt Badt, Uberlingen) 
Cosmo press, Geneva 


Although in nature the phenomenon of depth 
through perspective is dominant, there is one 
construction in nature which curiously simulates 
a strong surface structure in a picture. It 
involves both surface and depth, yet it is truly 
a three-dimensional arrangement of three- 
dimensional forms. It Is a mat, or web, con¬ 
structed of overlapping and woven strands or 
strips of material ( 46-2A ), The mat is a 
three-dimensional construction, yet it is flat for 
we can sit on It comfortably. But is it flat? 
Each strip goes under or over an adjacent 
strip, and thus depth is present. Each strip, 
however, returns to a common surface. The 
web involves actual depth in nature, but 
bears an intriguing resemblance to an effect 
which can be achieved graphically <46--Bk 


A careful relation of graphic activity of every 47 
element in this Cezanne still life results in a 
constant in and out balance to the picture 
surface. The sum of these relations is equilib¬ 
rium. Elements in the background lie visually 
in the same plane as those in the foreground, 
yet at the same time they assume relaLive 
positions in depth. It is similar in construction 
to the diagram of the web, although infinitely 
more exciting. 






Sectional 

Perspective 


Planal Structure of a Form 
To better understand the difference between 
Italian and sectional perspective, let us 
examine a cubic form, in this case an ordinary 
deck of playing cards. Although there are 
usually fifty-two individual cards in a deck, 
it is not difficult to imagine each card split 
laterally into two (48-A ), giving us over 
one hundred cards, or to continue splitting the 
cards until we have one thousand or one million 
cards. In other words, we may visualize a 
cubic structure as made up of an infinite 
number of parallel slices or planes ( 48-B ). 

When we draw a deck on corner in perspec¬ 
tive, each separate card vanishes in a common 
horizon or vanishing line ( 48-C ). Since each 
card is in perspective, each card makes an 



















49-1A 



49-IB 



cote 




49-2 


angle to the picture surface; each card, 
except if seen on edge, will he a distorted 
rectangle. 

Suppose now, we draw 7 the deck so that all 
the cards are parallel to us (49-1 A), We 
see that a card may be drawn larger or smaller 
as it approaches or recedes from the picture 
surface, but that no matter what its position in 
the picture its shape remains constant. Tl 
always will be a true rectangle ( 49-1B ). 

Sectional Perspective and Italian 
Perspective 

In drawing the deck with all the cards parallel 
to us w 7 e introduce a new system of drawing, 
often called sectional perspective to disting uish 
it from Italian perspective. 


We found Jn Chapter 3 that the dominant 49 
feature of a perspective drawing is a diagonal 
driving into the distance. Each plane in per¬ 
spective growing out of such diagonals generates 
a false shape. 

In sectional perspective, however, the back 
and front cards of our deck are parallel, often 
about the same size, and exactly the same 
shape. Between these two planes, the intervening 
planes, which may be imagined as infinite in 
number, may now he visualized as reduced 
to only one plane. This plane is known as the 
core of the volume (49-2), 
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50-1 



50 In drawing three-dimensional symbols, 
either in Italian or sectional perspective, 
diagonals arc often unavoidable. But in Italian 
perspective they are dramatized, while in 
sectional perspective they usually are subordi¬ 
nated or almost eliminated. At times the overall 
shape impact of a volume may be stressed and 
the internal diagonals reduced in importance, 
as in this cube (50-1). 

In sectional perspective a long important 
diagonal often may be interrupted by over¬ 
lapping forms, as in Cezanne’s painting above. 
The effect of the diagonal is preserved, yet the 
picture can still he controlled sectionally. 


The Development of Sectional Perspective 
In drawing, painting, and composition conven¬ 
tions develop because of graphic necessity* 

The development of sectional perspective as 
we know it todav also came about because of a 
necessitv. This necessity arose from a need to 

mf u 1 

relate drawing to color* The importance of 
color as an independent force in painting 
developed in the nineteenth century. Methods 
of relating drawing to color had to be de¬ 
veloped, for they had not been exploited by 
the Renaissance painters or, for that matter, by 
most painters before Cezanne, 

This is not to say that Cezanne suddenly 
invented contemporary painting. Many before 
him also realized that free color was important 
in painting. But it was he who opened the 
door to admit color as a moving, vital force in 
painting. With Cezanne came a new concept 
of painting. 












































































































































































































































































































































































Piul Cezanne (French^ 1839*1906) 

RAILWAY LINE NEAR L’ESTAQUE, 1882-85 
21 x i" x 21%"; oil on canvas 
The Art Museum of Aten emu* Helsinki 
ColL Ant ell 
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51 


To emphasize this all-important concept, 
let us again draw with a compass two circles 
exactly the same size, as we did in Chapter 3, 
If one is now painted a bright, light yellow 
and the other a neutral gray, they no longer 
seem the same size nor in the same plane 
1 50-3)* What we have done is to demonstrate 
that color is not merely an adjunct of drawing, 
but that it has a life of its own. It expands and 
contracts: it moves forward and recedes, 
Cezanne realized that it is impossible to 
paint two circles of the same size utterly 
different in color and brightness and expect 
them to maintain equal positions in the picture 
surface. He, and many painters since, saw 


that some adjustment was needed if color were 51 
to function as a moving, expanding-contracting, 
advancing-receding element in a picture. So 
the sacrifice had to be in the delineation. 

Realistic projection and modeling had to 
go. And Italian perspective, which emphasized 
atmospheric space, had to he modified. 

In sectional perspective, volumes are 
indicated with flat color and shape, rather than 
through modeling. And the use of a confining 
linear structure is avoided (52)- 

The result is a liberation of color. The color 
is allowed to expand if that is its tendency and 
the shape of the symbol may accommodate 
this. Or color may contract or recede, and its 
shapes may be activated or reinforced with 
line, often colored line, to bring the symbol back 
to the surface. 







52 We see now that by transposing from 

Italian perspective to sectional perspective, a 
new type of drawing can be realized wlilch 
lends itself directly to the dynamic use of 
color. With this concept of picture making 
built on sectional perspective, the movements 
that are potential in color become possible. 
The picture becomes pliable. Sectional perspec 
tive allows for the use of open or free-flowing 
color outside the silhouette. It permits color to 
expand or contract, to approach or recede. 

Yet it preserves the option of explaining 
volumes in deep space. 


This is a very different concept of color 
than that of the Renaissance painter. The 
Renaissance painter exploited the use of three- 
dimensional symbols in deep perspective. Such 
volumes depended npon careful delineation. 

A painted symbol of an arm first had to satisfy 
the dictates of a believable anatomy, resulting 
in shapes and proportions closely derived 
from an actual arm. Although there were 
ingenious methods developed to make such 
volumes exciting graphic shapes, still the 
painter was bound by convention to utilize 
almost sculptural or realistic symbols. 
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Artist, unknown (Chinese, Ming Dynasty) 

LANDSCAPE: A MOUNTAIN RETREAT 

UNDER PINES BY A RTVER 

l5Lh century; 74?4" x 48%" 

silk panel, ink and color 

Courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution 

Freer Gallery of Art; Washington, D. C. 


To do so he first established his symbol as a 
careful drawing. Only when these volumes 
faithfully represented his model did he 
proceed to paint. And here he reached an 
impasse. 1 o preserve the fidelity of the drawn 
symbol lie could modify his color so that it 
was confined or subordinated to the drawing, 
or he could distort his drawing to accommodate 
his color. Because of his Lime in history he 
had little choice. The delineation of the 
symbols in pictures always took precedence 
over color. 

To complicate matters, the Renaissance 

painter introduced devices of modeling to 

generate depth and often simulated light 

sources. It became more and more difficult to 

release color from these bonds. Painting, in 

effect, became primarily a method of tinting 

a drawing. 

_ 


Sectional perspective was carried to a high 53 
point in Oriental art, especially by the 
Chinese, as demonstrated in this landscape. But 
they did not develop the possibilities of 
sectional perspective in terms of color. Oriental 
paintings are predominantly masterpieces of 
drawing, including black, gray, and white, but 
not using color as a vital factor in the structure 
of the picture. Again, color is used as an 
adjunct of drawing, as a tint. 
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Raphael (Italian. 1483-1520) 

THE ALBA MADONNA; ca. 1509-1510; diani. 37%" 
canvas transferred from wood 
National Art Gallery of Art. Washington, D.C. 
Andrew Mellon Collection 


Even in the application of paint the difference 
between the approaches to Italian perspective 
and to sectional perspective is as night and 
day. ihe Renaissance painter mentally 
''painted a round 5 f his volumes as if stroking 
a cat. Although his brush was always on the 
the actual picture surface, the goal of visual 
round ness in the painted image dominated 
his every move. As a result, there always was a 
danger that the highly modeled volumes in 
deep atmospheric space would so overwhelm 
the audience that it would lose the impact of 
the picture as a construction on a surface. 

Thus, as the illusion of sculptured volume 
became more nearly perfect, color became 

more and more confined, as we note in Raphael’s 
Alba Madonna. 


The painter employing sectional perspective, 
on the other hand, applies paint to his picture 
surface as he would butter to bread. He 
applies his color flat to accommodate the flat 
surface of his picture. These flat areas of 
applied color on the picture surface relate 
diiectly to Lhe image, which is also delineated 
with flat planes in or parallel to the picture 
surface. There is a logical, harmonious melding 
of the paint, the surface, and the image, 
which Matisse demonstrates here. 

lo implement the use of color in terms 
of sectional perspective, all modeling and 
strong perspective diagonals driving into deep 
space are avoided when possible. 



















































Henri Matisse (French, 1869-1954) 
PTNK NUDE, 1935; 26" x 36%" 
oil on canvas 

The Baltimore Museum of Art 


The movement of color in and out from the 
picture surface has always been of concern to 
the painter, for the way a color modifies a 
shape, or vice versa, is of tremendous im- 
t stance. But when color is confined by a fixed 
delineated volume in deep space, color 
movement is truly a problem. Pieter Breugel 
was able to hold a bright color far back in a 
picture and at the same time relate it to his 
surface pattern. Since Bruegel’s volumes were 
so vigorously three-dimensional this was a 
remarkable feat. 


Of the later painters, Henri Matisse, who 55 
spent a lifetime studying the properties of 
color in relation to shape, is but one to whom 
we may turn for ideas. 

The advent of a new painting concept does 
not mean that the Renaissance painting concept 
is faulty, however. It simply is not adequate 
to satisfy the demands of a newer understanding 
of color. Nor should we feel that all pictures 
before our time are dull because today paintings 
have a brilliance and excitement of color 
that was not achieved in the past. But tastes 
change, our demands change, and the con¬ 
temporary artist is finding new ways to meet 
the new demands. 



































56- 1A 



56-1B 



56-2 
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56-3B 


Planal Structure of the Picture 

Returning now to our deck of cards, we see 
that the segmented form contains clues to the 
structure of a picture* If the deck is in per¬ 
spective to us in nature, the displacement of 
any single card results in a new perspective 
of this card (56-1/1). When delineated, such 
a card is seldom a visually integrated part of 
the picture surface. Although occupying part of 
the picture surface, it makes an angle visually 
to the surface* It is a false shape which 
belies the picture surface* 

If we draw the deck so that it is parallel to 
the picture surface, any card in any position 
while still in the deck will be in or parallel to 
the picture surface* Its shape will remain 
constant and will seem visually integrated 
with the picture surface (56-IB). 


As we have seen, not all views of volumes 
resolve themselves easily into sectional per¬ 
spective* Corner views, which may be of a cube 
ora street corner, so overwhelm us with their 
perspective impact that great care must be 
exerted to overcome this insistence (56-2). 
Usually the artist must dramatize the visual 
activity of a shape and its color in relation to 
its position in the picture surface in order 
to overcome the perspective drive into depth* 
Insistent close corners may be reduced in 
visual impact; distant shapes may be intensi¬ 
fied* Architectural forms and mechanical 
forms, by their very emphasis on geometric 
correctness, present great compositional 
difficulty when viewed on corner* However, 
emphasis upon the silhouette of the whole 
volume is helpful, as we saw* in diagram 50-1. 
Growth forms and drapery usually may be 
adjusted with relative ease* 
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Georges Rouault (French, 1871-1958) 

THE OLD WALL (THE FUNERAL), 1930 

11%" x 19%"; gouache, pastel, on paper 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Maria DeWitt Jesup Fund* 1951 

from the Museum of Modern Art, Anonymous Gift 


XTe might say that a cube viewed on corner 
lypifies Renaissance picture structure (56-3/1), 
while a cube facing us typifies contemporary 
rieture structure ( 56-3B ), 

If* now, we visualize the whole picture as a 
feck of cards lying flat to us, any card 
displaced remains flat to us* Such a card may 
- e visualized as representing the distant back¬ 
ground, or the subject, or an overlay {57-1 A)* 
A series of such cards each represents a 
iinerent symbol or group of symbols occupying 
ihJerent “levels” or positions in space 
57-]B) . Although each on its surface may 
represent a three-dimensional volume, each is 
::nceived in terms of sectional perspective 
which, in turn, relates to the whole picture 
which is sectional in concept. e see this 
clearly demonstrated in Rouaults The Old 
Wall' 


The basic ingredients of a picture are a 57 
surface of some kind and some way of creating 
on it points, areas, and lines, which with few 
exceptions are the only graphic elements the 
artist uses. Let us now examine these ingre¬ 
dients: points, areas, and lines. 
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Artist unknown, Japanese folk art from Ot™. 

HUNTING FALCON, one of a set of 31 Ota- 

Edo period, 17th cent.; 13" x 9%" 

color cm paper- painting 

SeatLlc Art Museum 

Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 





The Elements 

Because all of us are familiar with points, 
areas, and lines we might suppose these 
subjects hardly justify investigation. Anyone 
can make a clot on a surface, mark or scratch 
a line, or disturb a surface by scrubbing 
across it with a coloring material. So, too, 
anyone can strike a key on a piano and make a 
sound; yet few can control a number of 
sounds to produce music as a concert pianist 
does. 

The concert pianist and the artist have one 
thing in common—both are severely limited 
by the number of elements with which they 
work. The pianist uses only black and white 
keys; the artist, only points, areas, and lines. 
Yet an extraordinary variety is possible both in 
the pianist’s music and an artist’s pictures. 

This Japanese painting demonstrates the rich¬ 
ness inherent in such few r graphic elements. 
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. t pianist exploits and extends his keyboard 
. - _ t ordered control and manipulation of 
~ T::e artist exploits his palette by the 
i ' - •: _ arrangement of graphic elements, 

> by the introduction of color. However, 
- - : -red sound the musician produces, 

_ a necessary part of music, in itself 
— : guarantee music unless we are moved 

i : :::: :ional way. So, too, the ordered 
_ jrment of points, areas, and lines in a 
- - in no way assures that we shall be 
--: emotionally. It is how we disturb a 
- with a point, or area, or line which is so 
m :»rtant_ 


Before we can order and execute these 
elements we must consider a factor even more 
important—our concept of them. The way we 
understand a point, area, or line not only has 
great bearing upon the way any drawing or 
painting is made, but also dictates the limits 
within which we must work. For instance, a line 
to a child may mean a squiggle made by his 
finger in the sand. To an engineer or architect, 
a line may be a symbol of a physical limit, a 
dimension, the location of a wall. To a 
geometrician, a line may represent the locus 
of a moving point (59). To an artist, a line 
may mean all of these and more. 


59 
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Pablo Pica&so (Spanish, 1S81- } 

GUERNICA; 1937; IP 6" x 25' 8”; oil on canvas 
On extended loan to the Museum of Modern Art, N.Y + 
from the artist 


50 The Graphic Elements as Manifestations 
of Force 

A picture, as we noted, is made up of only a 
few elements on a surface. But these elements 
may he interpreted as more than physical 
disturbances of the picture surface. For 
instance, if we look at the line as simply a 
mark on a surface it is like examining a 
skeleton of a human being and saying “This is 
a man/' Both are lifeless, both have ceased 
to function in a dynamic way. If, however, we 
learn to see the line as a special symbol, as a 
manifestation of forces, we introduce a new 
factor, which seems to radiate from the picture 
—thaL of vitality or energy. 


We may carry our comparison further: all 
living human beings manifest a certain life 
quality. However, some almost overwhelm us 
with this hidden vitality. Great artists, great 
scientists, great leaders have a charisma that 
is dynamic and unmistakable, and so with 
pictures. All pictures generate some energy; 
great pictures abound with energy which is 
transmitted to us visually, as it is from 
Picasso’s famous Guernica. 

Of course, energy or force cannot be seen. 

It must he evidenced or manifested in some 
manner. We cannot see the force of wind, but a 
boat with full sails indicates that a wind is 
blowing. A falling leaf demonstrates the pull 
of gravity and that the leaf has weight, yet 
we can see neither gravity nor weight. 

And so with the point, the area, the line. 
Through the way they are conceived, through 
the way they are used in a picture, they 




































































































































































































































































































































































































Paul Klee (Swiss, 1879-1940) 

DIAGRAM No* 2, from Pedagogical Sketchbook. 

Permission SPADEM, 1%9 

French Reproduction Rights, Inc., N.Y. 



- :me visual symbols manifesting forces of 
it: ous kinds: direction, action, movement, 
tight, speed, life. Through the manipulation 
■ such symbols of forces the artist is able 

if 

venerate emotional responses in the spectator 
■ ;:::h are impossible to achieve through sub- 
t:: matter appeal alone. To understand a 
picture we must first become aware of forces 
trent in these graphic elements and then 
how to control these forces in picture 
i^nitruction. 

The Point 

" now let us examine a point. Like the line, it 
m have various meanings. To some it may 
. r ^een as a dot, a small disturbance on a 
'.’face, having little significance—a fly speck. 

T: a geometrician a point may be an inter* 
section of two lines, or a symbol of a position. 


either fixed or moving, within given limits, A 61 
point also may he considered as an extreme 
limit of an area diminishing in size (61-1 A) or 
the limit of a line diminishing in length 

(61-1B). 

In h is admirable syllabus Pedagogical 
Sketchbook, Paul Klee develops the idea of a 
point as moving freely in space, rather than 
being confined as in the case of the locus. From 
this idea he evolves a concept of a graphic 
line which he likens to the trace or path of a 
man walking (die moving point). This main 
line can be embellished by other lines 
generated in the same way. This concept is 
limited, for it does not encompass die weighted 
or graduated line and certain complex aspects 
of linear movement. \ et it is a provocative 
idea and opens up new fields of inquiry. 
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Another concept of a point is that it is a 
symbol of a concentration of energy* It is a 
symbol of a force experienced but not actually 
seen* As a parallel, let us imagine a spring 
welling up from a rock formation. If it bubbles 
up in a hollow, it forms a pool or lake, or if 
it emerges on a slope, it trickles away as a 
rivulet which eventually grows into a river. The 
spring represents a concentration of energy 
which we may symbolize graphically as a point. 


The Area 

As the water rises in the hollow, sometimes 
slowly, sometimes rapidly, its surface changes 
shape constantly as it reflects the contour of 
the enclosure. As it changes shape it also 
changes size* Symbolizing this surface of the 
pool on our paper, we generate an element 
subject to change of shape and change of size, 
whose rate of change is a variable (62 ), It is 
the graphic area. Its characteristic movement 
is dispersive. The graphic area is a symbol 
of dispersive force. 












■. a and Shape 

' tiie pool disperses it takes on various 
. □figurations which are defined by edges, 

-r hard or diffused. In a drawing the area 
ilso is in a flowing, spreading condition and 
:- _ rrates a constantly changing shape. 

At some instant the pool reaches its maximum 
^fusion and is no longer subject to change. 

graphic terms the representation of the 
mol is both an area and a shape. A state of 
aal^nce has been reached between the two 
_ . :r=. The area has ceased to spread or dis- 
the shape has assumed its final 
i Ami ration. 

This shape, when indicated on a picture 
surface. is fixed, not subject to actual change, 
t: as our drawing medium is applied to the 
:rure surface it arrives at this particular area, 
. is shape* through dispersion of the meiium 
-Se _z * 


In a closed picture it often happens that an 63 
area disperses itself until interrupted by one or 
more borders ( 63-A ). In doing so it generates 
a fixed shape partly defined by the border or 
borders involved (63-Z?). 

In the same way, an area also may be 
partially defined by oLher shapes, as we see 
the background limited here by the symbol of 
the figure (63-C). In this instance the back¬ 
ground generated by the area is a shape, hut 
lacks identity or impact. We read the back¬ 
ground as an area, or as a space, rather than 
as a positive shape. 
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Fujiwara no Takanobu 
(Japanese, 1142 4205) 

MINAMDTO NO YORITOMO, 

Founder of the military' 
government of Kamakura 
Kamakura Period, 12th century 
colors on silk 
CourLesy Jingo-ji, Kyoto 
through Llie Japanese National 
Commission for UNESCO 
(Photograph: print plate XXIV, Japan 
UNESCO World Art Series 
New York Graphic Society) 





64-1A 


64-IB 


64-1C 


64-2 A 


64-2B 




64 A graphic area is not always a well-defined 
shape characterized by hard edges. At times 
it is diffused, and the separation between an 
adjacent area is almost impossible to see 
(64*1 A ). We might liken it to the pond 
seeping into grasses which surround it. An area 
may also he indicated by other separated lines 
or areas (64*1 B). The center of this ring 
(64* 1C) is actually the same white as the 
field, but optically it is an area of a different 
degree of whiteness. We read its characteristic 
shape easily, although it is only partially 
defined by adjacent shapes or lines. 

A colored area, especially in conjunction 
with line, often fails to generate a definite 
shape (64-2A), In many cases, particularly 
when an area of color is used as a core of a 
volume or when it bridges from background to 
volume, an identifiable shape may be inap¬ 
propriate (64-2B). 


In looking at pictures from art history, w r e 
become aware of a strange effect—that of lateral 
extension. Probably because the picture surface 
is flat, possibly because of the horizontal 
alignment of our eyes, but whatever the cause, 
this phenomenon of a shape seeming to 
spread laterally is found in most great pictures. 
Now by understanding the origin of a shape as 
a dispersive area, we find it easy and effective 
to dramatize a shape in our own picture by 
allowing it to continue past the limits usually 
imposed on a drawing based on a static 
concept of area. We discover that the generous 
proportions of a Fujiwara portrait or one 
by Holbein came not from a careful projection 
or copy of characters in nature, but from a 
concept of a shape having lateral extension. 



















































































































































































































































Hans Holbein the Younger 
German, 1497?-1543) 

HENRY VIII; 1540; 34 1 //' x 29" 

.il on wood 

Galleria Nazi on ale D’Aitc Antica, Rome 
P hoto gra p b: Gabin etto 
Fotographico Nazionaie) 
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The Line 

As water streams away from our spring, it 
follows the contour of the countryside. At 
times it flows rapidly, at times slowly. At times 
it follows a straight course; at others, a 
meandering one; sometimes it narrows, some¬ 
times it broadens {65*2A), Always, however, it 
strains at its banks, always it flows forward* 
Symbolizing the surface of the water on our 
paper, we produce an element subject to 
change of size, change of shape, and whose 
rate of change is a variable* It is the graphic 
line. Its characteristic movement is progressive* 
The graphic line is a symbol oi a progressive 
force* 


Like the area, line structures can he simple os 
or complex, too. As we draw a single line, 
either curved or straight, we see quite easily 
how it symbolizes a progressive force, for the 
line exactly portrays the force and direction 
of our scribing tool { 65’2R). But now let us 
draw two parallel lines. Each line is a pro¬ 
gressive unit, yet the dominant progressive 
movement takes place between the lines 
{ 65-2C ). In this case, although each line 
does symbolize progression, the function of 
each line becomes secondary to the overpower¬ 
ing progressive or primary movement occurring 
between them. This change from primary to 
secondary interest is characteristic of graphics. 

We will encounter it many times. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































66-lA 66-1B 



66 By experimenting with various combinations 
of straight and curved lines we soon find that 
although the elements may be complex^ the 
resulting primary movement is simple* In such 
linear organizations our eye does not follow 
each line consciously but responds to the 
composite structure as one dominant move¬ 
ment. (66-1A ), 

If we symbolize this dominant movement 
with one line, we see that at no time does it 
correspond to any single line in any of the 
complex organizations { 66-lB ). 


When we make a line drawing of a figure, 
for example, we may employ a great many 
lines which simultaneously generate volumes, 
shape, and space. At the same time, we also 
generate a linear pattern which may be very 
complex (66-2A). Yet this complex pattern can 
he symbolized with a few simple lines, as we 
often find in a stick figure ( 66-2B ). 

An organization of points which individually 
have little or no perceptible direction may 
he so related and organized in series as to 
indicate a progressive force (67-1 A). Although 
at no time do we actually employ a drawn 
line, we generate a true graphic line—a symbol 
of progressive force. 
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67-1A 


67-1B 


671C 



67-2 


In the same way, we may indicate a 
: regressive force by relating a series of 
fragmented curved or straight linear elements 
which often counter the direction of the 
frminant movement. Again we generate a 
rraphic line progressing across the page 
{67-1B ). 

>o T too, a series of shapes can be organized 
i: indicate a force which is progressive in 
character { 67 - 1 C). If color is introduced it can 
? used to intensify this progression. 


The Elements and Picture Structure 67 

We have examined the concept and structure 
of a point, a line, and an area as simple 
drawing elements. Yet the linear and areal 
composition of an entire picture also is de¬ 
pendent upon our concept of the meaning and 
structure of these elements. In particular 
we must distinguish between a drawn line and 
a graphic line which may or may not be drawn. 
The linear structure of a picture depends upon 
a control of progressive forces which % in many 
cases, are dependent upon the organization 
and relation of separate and distinct shapes 
(67-2). 

We look next at what happens to line and 
area as they change identities in a picture. 
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68 B 


6 Changing Function 
of Line and Area 


Change of Function 

All of us have drawn aimlessly on a surface, 
creating the subconscious scribbling we usually 
call a “doodle.” We consider our behavior 
ordinary yet, as we idly make such a drawing, 
truly astonishing graphic events are taking 
place. Let us observe what happens when we 
draw a line. The place where our pencil first 
touches the paper becomes a point ( 68-A ). As 
we begin to draw we generate a line which 
reflects the penciFs action much as a contrail 
indicates the flight path of an airplane 
(68-B). The movement of the line, like the 
movement of the pencil, is progressive by 
nature. 
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69-B 


As we continue to let our pencil meander, 

- notice a strange and wonderful occurrence* 
As the line begins to return to its starting 
print the surface which is being enclosed by 
e line becomes more intense, different, more 
Arresting than the surface generally (69-A), 

~ en we reach our point of departure, the 
rereil stops (69-B). The line ceases to absorb 
■entire interest, while the enclosure gen- 
: by the line becomes the more important 
- :L \\ e now have a defined area—a shape. 
But how did this happen? How can a line 
r _ idenlv change its character to the extent 
■:: we almost cease to see it? 


We might compare this change to our 
reactions upon looking first at a piece of rope 
lying in a slack pile, then at the same rope 
supporting the struggling figure of a workman 
who has slipped from a roof. The rope has 
changed in our eyes from a tangled, inert mass 
of no importance to a taut lifeline whose 
strength may save the man. 

Suddenly the rope has changed its character. 
A dress completely changes character when 
taken from a hanger and worn by a beautiful 
woman. A knife may be either a utensil or a 
weapon, depending upon its use. Such a 
change of use, or significance, or interest, we 
refer to as a change of function. 
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70-A 



70-B 



70-C 



70-D 



70-E 




70 Line Into Area 

Suppose now that as we doodle we draw a thin 
straight line ( 70-A ). Then next to it we draw 
a thicker line ( 70-B ). Each line has direction; 
each is progressive in character. But as we 
make a third, thicker line, we begin to wonder 
(70«C)* Is it a thick line progressing, or does 
its width become obvious, does it seem to 
spread, thus changing its function from line to 
area? By increasing the width of our next line 
we generate a square {70-D) ♦ No longer are 
we in doubt Our line has become an area, a 
symbol of a dispersive force. 


Area Into Line 

By making the square wider and wider, we 
generate a horizontal rectangle which still 
retains its character as an area (70-E). Then 
somewhere, as the rectangle continues to 
become wider, it changes and becomes a line, 
a thick line {7Q-F)> The area has changed 
its function from a symbol of a dispersive 
force to a symbol of a progressive force—a line. 












































Tz± Medial Zone 

.r e liave seen, the direction of the transi- 
from line to area or area to line is 
_-jous (71-1 A)* Is it progressive? Is it 
■ - - fe? This never-never land where the 
- r T t seems to die is static and becomes a 

- i' zone. 

W e hr_d that the medial zone represents a 

- =- i in this sense may be used construc- 

Bv its very inertness, elements sur- 
z it may be made to seem to move more 
tjgj 71-15 . 

r t relating a medial element to a series 
_ reusing symbols we emphasize its 
- ni. linear direction ( 71-1C ). 
r relating such an element to other area 
r :1s > e emphasize its potential dispersive 

mmrre I 71-ID }. 


Dispersive and Progressive Shapes 
In Chapter 5 we compared a line to a river, 
for each is a manifestation of a progressive 
force. We compared an area to a lake, for 
each is a manifestation of a dispersive force. 
Now by drawing a meandering river d issipating 
itself in a lake, we see clearly the effect of 
these changes of forces upon the resulting 
symbol (71-2), 

Wc have so far consistently described an area 
as a symbol of dispersive forces. In so 
doing we run the risk of visualizing an area 
as something spreading from a fixed center. 
This is always true in certain geometric 
figures: the square, the circle, the equilateral 
triangle, etc. These are truly dispersive areas 
resolving themselves in dispersive shapes 
and do evolve from a fixed center l 71-3 \. 
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72 In many other cases, however, an area will 
be dispersive by nature yet still generate a 
certain directional movement, resulting in a 
progressive shape. This is characteristic of 
most shapes derived from growth forms and 
also of many non-representational shapes. In 
fact, it is the progressive movement of shapes 
or volumes that keeps the picture dynamic, 
in a slate of flux (72-1). 

If we carefully study the Chu Jui above, we 
see the magnificent control he has exerted in 
exploiting the line-area relation. With line, 
he leads our eye from shape to shape. These 
shapes, in turn, are constantly varied in 
value and texture. The line ranges from 
dramatic verticals in the upper corner to subtle 
curves depicting the animals. 


Chu. Jui? (Chinese, 12th cenLury) 

LANDSCAPE: BULLOCK CARTS ON MOUNTAIN 

Sung Dynasty; 41%j" x 20Vi" 

silk kakemono, slight, color and ink 

Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

James Fund 









72-1 








72-3A 


72-3B 



Line-Area Changes 

The concept of the changing function of line 
into area, or area into line, stimulates vigorous 
use of both line and area in the same picture. 
Unless it lias strong shape impact, a picture 
which is predominantly tonal often runs the 
risk of becoming atmospheric or “soft.” A 
picture based entirely on line usually does 
not have the shape impact of a picture using 
strong light and dark contrasts. By comparing 
two identical shapes, one in line on white 
( 72-3A ) and one solid black on white ( 72-3B ), 
this difference is apparent. But by integrating 
line and area in the same picture w r e gain a 
new graphic strength (72-3C). Line empha¬ 
sizes and contrasts the spreading, dispersive 
nature of area; strong dark and light contrasts 
of area reinforce the inherent weaker shape 
impact of symbols generated entirely in line. 
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Frz30JS«i de Goya {Spanish, 1746-1828} 

~ :I CLEVER “STUDENT OF FALCES” INFURIATES THE 
3UL BY MOVING ABOUT WRAPPED IN HIS CLOAK 
. X Tauromaquici; lal ed., 1816 
7 / x 11%"; etching and aquatint 

‘bach Foundation for Graphic Arts 
Francisco 

v graph: Schopplem Studios) 


Jose Clemente Orozco (Mexican. 1883-1949) 

Detail of man’s head, THE TOW'N AND THE LEADERS 
Governor’s Palace, Guadalajara,; fresco 
CourLesy Sr. Jorge Hernandez Campos 
Institute National de Bellas Aries. Mexico, IX F, 
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In Gova’s etching above, the impact of the 
itic black and white shapes of both bull 
matador would have been seriously 
yT okened If the picture had been executed with 
iizLisolieric modeling or close transitional 
1 : 173 . In the same way, if the whole picture 
:_t i been executed in line alone it still might 
7 _ een dramatic, but without the strong dark 
. 7 .: light contrasts it would also lack impact* 


A dramatic detail from an Orozco fresco 
again shows us how black lines and black 
shapes are used as manifestations of violent 
forces both in subject matter and graphics. In 
this picture there is a constant change from 
line to area, from progressive force to dis¬ 
persive force. 

In both pictures a factual subject has been 
transposed into strong graphic terms. In each 
case the subject is merely a vehicle. The 
exploitation of the lines and areas as symbols 
of forces is one of the chief concerns of every 
artist. When these forces are successfully 
conveyed to us, as they are here, we sense the 
radiant energy characteristic of most great 
pictures. 
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7 Active and Passive 
Line and Area 


Graphic Disturbance versus Direction 
of Forces 

In the preceding chapter we discussed at some 
length the subject of the changing functions 
of line and area. This was primarily a study 
of how the direction of forces are symbolized 
in a drawing. Now, however, we are concerned 
with how a symbol, which expresses the direc¬ 
tion of forces, affects us visual lv. In that the 

■ ^ 

symbol itself is common to both studies, it is 
important that we clearly separate the two 
problems. Let us say that the change of 
function of line and area has primarily to do 
with the factor of direction. Our present study 
has to do with visual reception, the way we 
respond visually to a drawn symbol. 


I 















75-1 


Now let us reexamine our symbol of a river 
^ ::yjng into a lake. We are very much aware 
is distinctive shape as it progresses across 
e page (74). We observe the graphic symbol, 
i r.-.ipe; also the blank page, the field. The 
graphic symbol is visually arresting, the field 
-’£iy noticeable. This is true no matter what 
"ining is conveyed by the symbol, or even 
: r.o specific meaning is intended. 

We say, then, that the symbol is active; the 
.ground, or field, is passive. Note that we 
irr row considering the graphic disturbance of 
'vmbol rather than its movement structure. 


Now let us draw a sailboat on the lake 
(75-1 ). The symbol of the lake now becomes 
a passive shape in relation to the activity of 
the symbol of the sailboat. But the lake also is 
an active shape against the surrounding passive 
field. The lake now may be said to be medial, 
for at one instant it is active, at another it is 
passive. It also acts as a secondary field to 
the sailboat. 

Any shape may be passive, but only to a 
certain degree. A shape must be insistent 
enough to maintain its identity. If its identity is 
lost, the shape becomes an area. 

An area is usually passive, but at times it 
may be activated by color, texture, or pattern 
and then becomes insistent, as in this head 
175-2). However, if an area becomes so active 
that it dominates other shapes or lines, it 
violates the overall picture structure. 


























































































































76-1 


76-2 


76-3 


76-4 



passive area- 


medial —/ 
line 


active 

shape' 
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Lake 


active line 

medial line _ 
medial area 


passive line_ 

color separation 


River 


progressive 
active shape 

-medial line 


passive area 


76 When our interest between two shapes is 
equal, again we have a medial condition. We 
see this when tw 7 o shapes tend to reverse 
visually. There is confusion as to which shape 
suggests form, and which shape is space or 
area (76-1). 

A line also may be passive. When an area 
of one degree of light, or dark, or color im¬ 
pinges on another of a different gray or color, 
it creates w 7 hat is known as a color separation. 
As long as this areal relationship is respected, 
no active line is involved (76-2). 

There is, however, a sense of linear direction 
in this separation, for our eyes sooner or later 
begin to follow at least part of the contour of 
the shape. When we first look at a shape our 
eyes seem to play over its entire surface rather 
than to fasten on its contours. But at some 
time the contour is examined, and at that time 
we begin to sense its directional character. 


which is progressive. Although it is actually 
a line its progressive movement is so weak that 
it is dominated by the dispersive movement of 
shape. The color separation is a passive line. 

Not all shapes are indicated with one flat 
gray or color (76-3). This square is an 
insistent shape, an active shape. Part of the 
shape is built upon a color separation, which 
is a passive line* Parts of it are expressed 
linearly, and since we are still strongly aware 
of the square as a shape these lines become 
medial. 

In certain decorative types of pictures the 
progressive nature of a line may be sacrificed 
for the sake of the impact of the line as a 
texture or shape (76-4). 

























































simple line generating a circle is usually 
ri in interest (77-A). However, if this 
is made increasingly more active through 
iisturbances it may read as a shape 
. This becomes particularly noticeable, 
'■ance. when local bumps and hollows 
on a human figure are introduced in 
: faring. not because they are essential to the 
of the drawing, but simply because 
i.iDDen to be there. 

- ::n:es violent activity in a line may be used 
: ■ f\r ::iveh\ For example, by using the 

. . ity of a line in a directional way we can 
: - rate a pin-wheel effect. Yet, at the same 

- it is an active circular shape (77-C ). We 
rre the phenomenon of an active 

iterated bv an extremely active line, but the 
aciivitv of line and shape are medial 
- of the powerful progressive circular 
ruction* a spin. 



Line and the Progressive Shape 77 

Lines generating geometric shapes, circles, 
squares, etc., usually become subordinated 
visually to the strong impact of the shape. 
Consequently such lines are often medial. An 
overstatement of the line may result in equality 
of interest between the line and the shape. 
Skillfully organized in relation to space, such 
equalities of line and area usually result in flat 
pattern units. These can be strong decorative 
elements in a shallow space picture, but in a 
deep space picture they tend to overemphasize 
surface (77-D). 















78 We find that in a drawing of growth forms 
and drapery made mostly or entirely in line* 
one line may serve many uses (78)* The lines 
and shapes generated are constantly changing 
functions. In this drawing, a few lines define 
the volumes depicting the legs. The lines 
delineating the right leg sustain the main line 
of movement of the whole body. The lines of 

JUf 

the left leg form a counter-movement (Chapter 
21). These same lines also exert tensions 
between each other which generate lateral 
movements, dramatizing the space separating 
the knees. The line is multi-purpose. 

The volumes generated by these few lines 
also develop shapes. The volumes are pro¬ 
gressive by nature, as are most volumes 
indicating growth forms, The shapes also are 
progressive. 


Usually if a progressive volume is indicated 
in line, the progressive shape generated at the 
same time is active, and the line is medial. An 
old admonition that we should not be aware 
of a line in a line drawing upon first view 
implies that only as we study the drawing 
should its linear nature he apparent. This rule 
is easily tested, for one false line in a drawing 
immediately attracts attention. We see the line 
is in some way isolated from the rest of the 
drawing, and it will persist in annoying us. 

Our first reaction to a line drawing is usually 
not to the line structure itself hut to the shapes 
or volumes generated by the line. In a few 
instances, especially in pictures built on highly 
modeled volumes, our reaction to the three- 
dimensional nature of the volumes may take 
precedence over their shape impact. Except in 
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Honorc Daumier (French, 1808-11179) 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PICTURE OP 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE; lithograph in Charivari , July 31, 1B54 
The Metxopoliian Museum of Arl 
Harris Rrishane Dick Fund, 1936 


rtre ms lances, a line arabesque for example, 

~ _ secondary design factor in a line 

Hivcver. the line has its importance* Most 
r ■ i : s the involved interrelation of the lines 

■ -- - -- that eventually becomes the domi- 

~ erest of the drawing* We see, then, 

Leu we first look at a drawing, the line 
-: .ih As we continue to study the drawing, 
changes its visual function and 

lithograph we see clearly both 
: ' .iional and a visual change of function 
_ - i area. The whips are linear volumes 
expressed as line, give both strong 

■ ti; inzression and an active linear pattern* 

: range into tlie big body shapes which 
j i :vf. A? our eves move from the whips 
- odies of the two figures on the _efl* the 
—f _ir.es the whips charge into active 


active. 

nmier’s 


shapes (the dark jackets) and then change to 79 
medial lines (the trousers) and finally into 
active shapes again (the hoots). In the third 
figure, the active line (the whip) changes to 
active shape (the robe) and then into passive 
lines which indicate the feet* 

The ingenious reversal of dark and light 
from the dark jackets in the first two figures 
to the light jacket in the fourth figure, and from 
the white trousers to the dark trousers, permits 
a dramatic use of line which complements 
the linear structure of the rest of the picture* 

The medial lines delineating the white trousers 
and the white jacket soon become apparent once 
the impact of the big shapes has been experi¬ 
enced* They then become active as their 
importance is felt. 































































































































































PEARS AND LEAVES 
(Photograph: Kenneth Graham) 
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80-1A 


80-IB 


80-3 


30 Line-Area Activity and Surface Control 
At this time let us recall the section on contrast 
noted in Chapter 3. We found that graphic 
depth is easily achieved by using overlay and 
also graphic contrast (80-1 A), At times these 
two devices may seem contradictory, but when 
utilized in preserving a strong surface control 
the balance of one to the other is critical 
( 80-1B ). In a similar way the changing 
function of line and area may be used to 
control picture depth* 


To demonstrate, let us construct a picture 
involving very shallow depth—six or eight 
inches at most. On a table top let us place a 
number of pears, some in front of others, hut in 
a cluster. Now let us place this arrangement in 
front of a hedge or plant in such a way that 
the leaves form a backdrop or vertical screen 
just behind our arrangement of fruit. As we 
study our subject, we notice that all the leaves 
are closely related as to color and grayness 
and that the pears seem truly sculptural, 
revealing strong light surfaces and shadows. 

If we draw this arrangement much as we see 
it. the overlaying pears seem to become more 
and more sculptural and the leaves seem to 
recede as a rather dull sequence of grays. The 
more sculptural our drawing of the fruit, the 
more they seem to come forward. Soon we feel 
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iisat we are looking not at the picture but 
ii :tigh it, much as if we were looking through 
. -rmdow at a scene beyond (80-3). 
y jw let us make a picture approaching the 
as one of surface control. We can use 

- same subject but will try to maintain a 

feeling of the picture surface as a 
^ sssarv part of the picture* 

This time let us exploit the changing 
_ -; Tons of line and area in relation to the 
: : ”re as a whole* Let us also try to arrive at 
. : ^’ance between the receding and approaching 

- - ents in depth through control of their 
psphic activity* 


There are many ways to express the sculp- 81 
tural aspects of the leaves and fruit* A pear can 
be symbolized with a line* It also may be 
symbolized by an almost flat shape which still 
says “pear.” Further, the pear may be sym¬ 
bolized by an organization of both line and 
area which change their functions directionally 
as well as visually (81). 



















82-1 



82-3 



82-2 


82-4 





82 Let us divide our picture visually into two 
parts, leaves and fruit (82-1). In our previous 
drawing the leaves receded and the sculptural 
fruit seemed to leap forward* Now let us 
reverse this order by making the leaves more 
active graphically, subduing the fruit fay 
transposing into area with some line (82-2). 
The leaves are now more insistent and come 
forward visually, the fruit recedes (82-3), If 
now w r e balance these two activities, we will still 
maintain depth in the picture but will bring 
all of the elements forward into the surface. 

In developing the leaf structure let us trans¬ 
pose from a given gray, modified slightly by 
direct light, to line-area relations which 
continually change their functions, A leaf may 
now be expressed entirely with line; or entirely 
as a flat shape, dark, light, or gray; or by an 
almost infinite variety of line-into-area 
relations (82-4). 


Since both the background and the table top 
are areas, they too should be considered in 
making the picture* By holding the background 
back of the leaves to a minimum depth, surface 
control is more easily maintained* The more 
simply the background and table top are indi¬ 
cated, the more successful our picture will be* 
We should note in our investigation of line 
and area that at no time have we been concerned 
with realistic effects, shadows, or light sources. 
By eliminating such effects we transpose from 
merely copying nature to the world of 
graphics* We will discuss the problem of 
illumination in our next chapter. 

Line Combined with Color Separation 

In design terms the word “economy” means 
that the simplest devices are used to resolve a 
process or procedure or to arrive at a desired 





































































Katsushika Hokusai {Japanese, 1760-1849) 

THE FIVE FEMININE VIRTUES; late Edo period 

34" x 13Va"; painting* color on silk 

Seattle Art Museum 

Margaret E. Fuller Purchase Fund 
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r shape, color, volume, etc. If orie line will 
-.liin a form, we must question the wisdom 
: _~:ng two* If a shape will explain a volume, 

“ should question the use of modeling* In 

- words, we should avoid saying the same 
l -g twice. 

': if a shape can he identified by a color 
oration, there is usually no need for a line 
izrumd the shape. As a way of strengthening 
_-y drawings or compositions, attention to 

- principle of economy of statement will 

bring impressive results, 
line on a color separation is frequently used, 
if lourse* sometimes with tremendous success, 
W t need only examine the Hokusai above, 

■ sample, to see how positively such line- 
. ’ 7 ’ relation can be brought into play. This is 
-""_aTy true in much so-called "hard edge J 
"ting, where representational symbols are 
. i om emploved. 


But if a line is used on a color separation 
where a representational symbol is used, it is 
imperative that the shapes themselves he 
stylized in some manner* The Hokusai is suc¬ 
cessful, not because the line is superimposed 
upon the color separation, but because stylized 
shapes add strength to the design. This prin¬ 
ciple is found frequently in art history, from 
Egyptian murals to contemporary cartoons* 
When realistic colored shapes are surrounded 
by line, especially an unweighted line, we can 
expect graphic chaos, for nothing else so 
quickly results in a tight, hard drawing. 

In making a picture utilizing fluctuating line- 
area relations there is always danger of spot¬ 
tiness caused by the equality of dark and light 
areas. We shall explore this subject of light 
and dark in some detail in Part III. 
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LIGHT SOURCE 
(Photograph: Kenneth Graham) 
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8 Illumination and 
Contrast 


Light in Nature 

All things around us in nature are illuminated 
either by an external or internal light source. 
Usually things are made visible because of 
direct light such as sunlight, moonlight, or 
candle light, as in this photograph. At times 
we see forms illuminated from within, a street 
lamp at night, for instance. Many sources of 
light acting simultaneously, often reflected, give 
us diffused light with little or no emphasis on 
any one light source. Twilight, rainy days, the 
indirect lighting in buildings are but a few 
examples of diffused light. 


Ill LIGHT AND 
DARK 






Hans Hofmann (American, b. Germany, 1880-1966) 
SUN IN THE FOLIAGE; 1964; 84" x 72"; oil 
Collection of the American Republic Insurance Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


A Similarity of Terms 

In describing such effects in nature we seldom 
doubt that we understand our own language. 
We speak of white moonlight, or a gray day, 
or a black night. In each case we refer to an 
atmospheric effect. But common words often 
have several meanings. We also refer to white 
paper, a gray dress, or black shoes, meaning 
the physical properties of the things. The first 
category is concerned with effects due to 
Jumination; the second, with pigmentation. 
Although identical terms (white, gray, black) 
are used in both categories, they refer to dif¬ 
ferent phenomena. In one instance we mean 
atmospheric effects; in the other, the degree of 
contrast of pigments. 

The word “light,” in particular, causes con¬ 
fusion. In everyday life it is used not only to 
identify a source of illumination, such as 
sunlight, electric light, etc., but also as a 


descriptive term, such as a “light” dress, 85 

meaning either weight or color. To the artist, 
however, “light” means white pigment. Even 
when he speaks of the “light and dark” of a 
picture, he means the contrast between dark 
lines, areas, or shapes and those which are 
white or pale grays. 

As graphic artists we deal only with pig¬ 
ments of one kind or another on a surface. With 
these pigments we create contrasts which range 
in shadings of colors or grays, from white 
through grays, to black, as Hofmann does here. 

By skillful manipulation of pigments we also 
can create an illusion of illumination effects, 
seen or imagined. But it must be emphasized 
that all such “light” in pictures begins with 
pigment. Now let us see how such illumination 
effects are achieved. 

























86-A 


86-B 


86 Modeling and Rendering 

To create illumination effects in pictures, we 
must first note the effects of light, shade, and 
shadow in nature. When illuminated, three- 
dimensional forms usually are seen as surfaces 
which reflect more or less light as they turn 
toward or away from a dominant light source. 
At times such forms interrupt the light rays 
falling upon them in such a way that we observe 
cast shadows, either upon the forms themselves 
or upon adjacent surfaces of other forms 
(86-A). A nose may cast a shadow upon a 
cheek. The head casts a shadow upon an 
adjacent wall. A shade is that part of a form 
not in direct light yet not in a shadow. It is 
partly illuminated by lighting from other 
sources and consequently appears as a gray, 
somewhere between light and dark, which is 
called a halftone (86-B). 


To simulate the effect of light falling upon an 
object, the artist usually assumes a fixed 
direction from which the light in the picture 
seems to originate. He then proceeds to explain 
the position of this light source, utilizing 
varying degrees of light and dark pigment in 
a skillful arrangement of simulated shades and 
shadows. Such an image may become so life¬ 
like that it seems to leave the picture surface. 
By modifying the degree of direct light, atmos¬ 
pheric effects may be achieved which challenge 
the realism of the photograph. Such drawings 
or paintings are usually referred to as 
renderings. 

Often the three-dimensional aspects of a form 
are more important than an atmospheric effect 
suggesting a certain time of day. For instance, 
in an anatomical chart we are more interested 
in the physical characteristics of a femur than 
in how it might appear at sunset (87). Usually 




87 


in such pictures dark and light effects are 
determined by the structure of the form itself 
rather than by a source of illumination. A 
system of dark and light contrast is devised, 
often predicated upon the use of light pigment 
‘ or the white of the paper) on the planes 
closest to us, turning into halftones as the 
planes recede from us. Any technique of 
drawing or painting used to achieve such 
sculpture-like symbols is usually referred 
to as modeling. 

Such systems may give us great information 
and a convincing three-dimensional image of 
the form without indicating a light source. 
These informative drawings, with many 
variations of method, are used extensively in 
making anatomical charts, catalog illustrations, 
etc. Only rarely are they works of art. 


The Interpretation of Light Effects 87 

in Nature 

Since we see almost everything by means of 
some type of illumination, it seems logical to 
assume that our goal would be to simulate such 
effects in our pictures. But, because of the com¬ 
plexity of forms and the almost infinite number 
of reflecting surfaces making up these forms, 
this becomes an almost impossible assignment. 
Painting or drawing an exact reproduction of 
just one large tree in full foliage, or a meadow 
of grass, or pebbles on the beach might take 
years. Then the degree to which we succeeded 
in duplicating nature in no way guarantees 
that our picture would be interesting or 
exciting or would in any way qualify as a 
work of art. 










Rembrandt (Dutch, 1606*1669) 

THE JEWISH BRIDE, 1665; 47W' x 65 9 /ie' 
oil on canvas 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


Jan Vermeer (Dutch, 1632*1675) 

YOUNG WOMAN WITH A WATER JUG; 18" x 16y 2 " 
oil on canvas 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
Gift of Henry G. Marquand, 1889 


88 Great artists have continually explored the 
possibility of simulating nature’s light effects 
without actually trying to duplicate them. 
Invariably they have resorted to great simpli¬ 
fications, both in the arrangement of the 
elements suggested by the subject matter in 
nature and in the graphic devices used. These 
devices are determined by adapting certain 
fixed methods. In plain terms, some “system” 
must be accepted to create order. 

In his pictures, Rembrandt suggests a certain 
illumination effect which, though believable, is 
hardly characteristic of that which most of us 
experience in nature. Vermeer, who painted at 
the same time, also suggests a believable 
illumination effect, as we see here. Yet it is 
unlikely that we would ever confuse the work 
of the two artists. Seen separately, each artist’s 
painting is a convincing statement of a light 
source. But in comparing them we wonder if 


-i 

Holland in the middle of the seventeenth 
century was dark, mysterious, and steeped in 
shadows like Rembrandt’s pictures, or was it 
luminous, silvery and glowing like Vermeer’s? 
Both artists adapted different systems of inter¬ 
pretation of light effects in nature, as well as 
the means to explain such effects graphically. 

Modeling and rendering, although employed 
successfully by many artists in the construction 
of fine pictures, such as this de La Tour, are 
devices which may present grave dangers. 

When expressed in graphic terms, atmospheric 
effects and sculptural forms tend to overstate 
the subject matter and overemphasize the 
sculptural aspects of the picture, with potential 
weakening of the surface factor. 







Verges de La Tour (French, 1593*1652) 

FT JOSEPH, THE CARPENTER, 1640-1650 
’ x 41%"; oil on canvas 
Tac Louvre, Paris 



89-2A 


89-2B 



ROCK, PT. MUGU, 1969 
(Photograph: Richard Barlow) 


But we are not limited to employing only 
modeling or rendering in our pictures. We can 
use line and area contrasts which in no way 
suggest illumination or highly sculptured 
effects—a line drawing, for instance. 

The Absence of Line in Nature 

Now when we begin a line drawing suggested by 
a form in nature, we find ourselves faced with 
a problem. In nature we rarely see a true line. 
Most linear structures such as telephone wires, 
television antennas, or reed-like growths such as 
grasses, twigs, and straw, are actually thin 
three-dimensional forms, not lines. The edge of 


a surface, although often linear in character, 89 
is a separation of two or more planes, not a 
true line (89-2A). The turning edge of a 
rounded form is a plane on edge and is deter¬ 
mined by its association with other planes 
(89-2B). It is dependent upon planal struc¬ 
tures, and hence it is not truly a line. Growth 
circles revealed in a section of a tree, patterns 
seen in rocks, as shown here, may be considered 
true linear structures, and veins in certain 
leaves approach linear structures. But we find 
that nature is generally characterized as being 
non-linear; nature appears to us as pre¬ 
dominantly tonal or planal. 




Ben Shahn (American, b. Lithuania, 1898-1969) 

DR. J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER, 1954 

19%" x 12%"; brush and ink 

Collection, The Museum of Modern Art, New York 

Purchase Fund 



Pablo Graham (American, 1947- ) 

COW, 1953; 6%" x 9%" 
charcoal pencil on paper 
Courtesy of the artist 
(Photograph: Alexander Hovsepian) 



90 Contrast 

Now if there is no line in nature, where does 
our concept of line come from? It comes from 
the marks made with pigment on our surface by 
our scribing tool or brush. Lines, and other 
marks, points, and areas, in no way suggest 
illumination effects, they simply contrast with 
the surface. This factor of contrast inherent in 
line and area can be exploited in many ways. If 
we examine children’s art, such as this draw¬ 
ing, and that of primitive people, we find that 
the factor of contrast seems to evolve naturally 
from the manipulation of drawing and painting 
tools. Illumination effects, based on contrived 
and learned techniques, are rarely seen in 
such pictures. 


If we examine a line drawing derived from a 
form in nature, like Ben Shahn’s Dr. J. 

Robert Oppenheimer , we find that it may 
suggest the three-dimensional character of the 
form yet employ little or no tone. It does not 
give us the same information as a modeled or 
rendered drawing but can suggest the form in 
new terms. Such a line drawing is known as 
an abstraction. 






















Not only may we suggest a three-dimensional 
form with line alone, but also we may express 
color or light and dark of such a form by the 
use of flat areas of color, or black, white, and 
grays. Or we may combine line with such flat 
areas. Often, in such a picture, the flat areas 
of color, or light and dark, are also abstract, 
having little or no reference to the color of the 
subject in nature. As we see in the accom¬ 
panying figure, many variations of the use 
of line and area suggest a form, but none 
employ modeling or rendering (97). 


So we see that a painting or drawing is 
dependent upon light only to the extent that it 
enables us to see the picture. Although the 
color or degree of light and dark we experience 
from a picture is the result of light reflecting 
from the pigment, the structure of a picture is 
not the study of light, or illumination,. but the 
study of the application of pigment. Only by 
the skillful use of contrast of pigment, used as 
color, or line, or area, are we able to design 
graphically. But we must find ways to control 
the various degrees of contrast. 























William Turner (English, 1775-1851) 

THE FIGHTING “TEMERAIRE” TOWED TO HER I 
LAST BERTH 

exhibited 1839, not dated; 35%” x 48" 

Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees 
The National Gallery, London 


9 Ynliip Limits of Light and Dark 

In nature we usually have little difficulty in 
distinguishing one object from another. Thus 
we usually see tables, chairs, trees, or houses as 
rather simple separations of shapes and colors. 
We tend to ignore the incredible number of 
closely related shadings of colors or grays 
ranging from black to white revealed in the 
objects. This degree of lightness or darkness of 
color, or grays, is called value. 

When we look critically at this printed page, 
for instance, it is astonishing to see how many 
degrees of white to black we experience. Multi¬ 
plying such variations of value thousands of 
times, we realize how complex the light and 
dark relationships of objects in nature really 
are. We should note that many adjacent shapes 
may be easily identified because of differences 






in color, but may be extremely difficult to 
distinguish from one another if transposed into 
black, white, and grays. 

A great many things we see in nature are 
relatively gray or muted in value although 
sometimes bright in color. But the artist faced 
with creating dark and light patterns suggestive 
of this gray world must avoid producing a dull 
gray picture. Even if his picture is in no way 
motivated by elements in nature, as in non- 
representational work, the artist still must 
avoid dullness. 

In looking at things in nature our eyes adjust 
to a broad range of light and dark, limited at 
one extreme by the physically damaging bril¬ 
liance of an arc light or the sun, and at the 
other by the smothering darkness of a vault. 
Yet in looking at a picture our eyes never exert 
themselves to this extent, for paper is only 


relatively white and the blackest pigment only 
relatively black. It has been estimated that the 
clouds and sky in nature may be hundreds 
of thousands of times brighter than shadows or 
dark hollows on the ground. Yet the artist must 
depict this vast range of dark to brilliant using 
a palette whose white may be only thirty 
times brighter than black. 

So even if we wish to duplicate a light and 
dark effect in nature, we are limited by our 
medium to an extremely narrow range of pos¬ 
sible contrasts. Yet there are dark pictures 
which seem bright, as the Turner above, or 
in which effects of sunlight, candlelight, or 
firelight have been skillfully simulated, such 
as those we saw in the previous chapter. How do 
artists create illusions of such brilliance? 




94 Relative Contrasts 

We all know that contrasts are relative. A warm 
bowl of soup may seem hot on a cold day or 
cool on a sizzling hot day. A moderately loud 
sound, disturbing on a quiet night, may go 
unnoticed in the din of a crowd. And so with 
graphic light and dark contrasts. To simulate 
brightness we must arrange our pigments in 
relation to the picture surface and to each other 
so that we depend upon relative contrasts of 
light and dark rather than direct duplication of 
natural effects. Whether our picture is illustra¬ 
tive, abstract, or non-representational, our 
choice of values must be equally selective. 


The maximum physical contrast possible on 
white paper is black pigment. Yet we find that 
if we surround a small area of black pigment 
with a large area of white paper, the black 
area will seem even blacker ( 94-2A ). The 
reverse is also true, for if a small white area is 
surrounded by a large black area, the white 
will seem whiter (94-2B). These are examples 
of maximum contrast. But such arrangements 
in no way assure maximum brightness. As we 
shall see in the following chapter, decreasing 
the size and number of the extremes of white 
and black may increase the intensity and bril¬ 
liance of the same structures. 












New York 95-1 



The Value Scale 

To emphasize the almost infinite number of 
values at our disposal imagine placing one drop 
of ink into a ten-thousand-gallon tank full of 
clear water. Stir well. With a small brush 
make a swatch of this mixture on white paper. 
Now repeat; one more drop of ink, stir, then 
another swatch placed beside the first. Continue 
on and on. It is conceivable that such a series 
of tiny swatches might stretch from San 
Francisco to New York ( 94-1, 95-1). Yet such 
an extensive series would be useless in helping 
as control light and dark in a picture because 
our eyes would not be able to distinguish the 
difference between the values of adjacent 
swatches. 

For us to distinguish between adjacent values 
in our picture there must be a perceptible 
difference between them. This difference is 
referred to as the interval (95-2A). Between 


black and white any number of perceptible 95 
intervals may be introduced, but if the interval 
is too close the adjacent values will seem to 
slur or slide into each other and appear as one. 

One helpful work rule is: never u.se too 
many values in a picture, limit the number of 
intervals. The number ranges from one interval 
between black and white, to two intervals— 
black, one gray, and white—to as many 
intervals as can be controlled by the artist 
(95-2B). An indication of the number of 
intervals and the difference in values can be 
established on a separate sheet of paper as a 
series of small rectangles, each representing a 
value to be used in the picture. Such a chart is 
called a value scale (95-2C). 



















98 As we begin to compose pictures we are 
tempted to break up large shapes simply for 
the sake of minor details, especially if we 
insist upon introducing shade and shadow 
effects, or modeling or rendering within a shape. 
Fragmentation of big shapes by minor details, 
or shade and shadow effects, has been suc¬ 
cessfully employed in many pictures, but for 
the young artist this fragmentation is a real 
hazard. Such internal activity often weakens 
the impact of the shape and contributes to 
chaos in the picture structure. 

Contrasts within a shape are useful, however, 
to give information and as a means of separating 
planes in space. To control such contrasts, 
first limit the number of values in the large 
areas, such as the face, hair, or a drape. 


Now by dropping down one value toward 
dark in our scale, two rather closely related 
values may be utilized in any one large shape 
without destroying its impact (98-A). In doing 
so we are also establishing value bridges 
between adjacent areas ( 98-B ). Thus the 
darkest value of the face will be the same as 
the lightest hair value, which also will be the 
lightest background value. Now by dropping 
down one value in the hair, and also in the 
background, we find that only three values 
on our scale have been used. The darkest value 
in the hair may become the lightest value in 
the drape. As yet we have used only three 
values. By dropping down one value in the 
drape, a fourth value is finally brought into 
play. As we noted, we shall discover in the 
next chapter how the first and last values, black 
and white on the scale, can be used as accents 
to gain brilliance. 












The Value Series 

When we relate numbers in the order 1-2-3-4 
we expect 5, and then 6. Such a series is 
usually dull, particularly in an expected order 
of different values adjacent to one another: 
light light, light, gray, gray gray, etc. Not only 
is the series dull, but the order almost eliminates 
possibility of strong value and shape contrasts 
'99-1 A). 


To overcome this deadening effect, the values 99 
of a series of adjacent shades may be altered 
in a number of ways. A series 2-5-14-7-3-6, 
etc., gives both variety and contrast. When 
translated into value terms we find that this 
is especially true (99- IB). By simple adjust¬ 
ments in the values of adjacent shapes we may 
generate contrasts which can make an exciting 
picture of only a few elements, such as 
Fa-ch’ang’s painting of persimmons. 









A value scale is to the artist what a score is 
to the musician. Each gives the artist oppor¬ 
tunity to coordinate his respective activities 
to a predetermined order—the artist to color 
value, the musician to sound value. By limiting 
the choice of values in a picture to a value 
scale, order is preserved. Usually the subject 
of the picture will suggest a simple value scale. 
Once the value scale is established, the values 
of the large areas of the picture should be 
made to conform to it. Unless the values indi¬ 
cated in the scale are matched in the picture, 
the scale is worthless. 

A value scale can be of inestimable help to 
the artist, especially until his control of values 
in a picture becomes automatic. The time taken 
to make a value scale and to adjust the values 
in the picture to this scale is not wasted. 

It may be surprising to realize that black, 
five or six grays, and white are usually adequate 


for the major construction of most pictures. 
Limiting the values to this small number is a 
good work rule. By limiting the number of 
intervals, we leam to exploit the use of a few 
grays, and so we better control the contrasts of 
our picture. 

For example, if we reserve the white of our 
paper and our blackest black for accents, which 
we will explore in the next chapter, five values 
are usually sufficient for most work. If large 
white symbols, such as white dresses or white 
houses, are involved, an additional value very 
close to white may be necessary. By adding 
more and more values we almost always weaken 
our structure. Let us not forget that a poker 
hand consists of only five cards. Ten cards 
would not improve the game. 

The ordered steps in a simple scale.of values 
may be equal from light to dark ( 96-1 ), or 
the value scale may favor light values or dark 


















:es. Or the value scale may be split. A close- 
*:er scale is used at times in which the 
> -kest value is a middle gray. In a lead pencil 
,wing, where large areas of black are seldom 
-. cessful, such a scale is helpful. 

In Klee’s landscape we see skillful exploi¬ 
tation of a limited number of values. The 

• pes are easily read yet active and full of 

: ■Mail. It should also be noted that although the 
ture is luminous there is little true white. 
Tr.e shape contrasts are strong yet remarkably 
se in value. 

We may repeat a given value in the fore- 
und, background, and subject. In relation to 

• fferent environments in the picture a value 
•mpletely changes impact. All the accom- 

: saving rectangles are of identical value, yet we 
see that each seems lighter or darker in relation 
to a different accompanying value (97-1). A 
picture containing few values may seem to 


contain a great number when such relationships 
are exploited. 

To illustrate the flexibility of the limited 
scale, let us first reserve white white and 
black black for accents. At this time neither 
value should Ire employed in our picture. 
Between these two extremes let us indicate 
three values with a noticeable interval between 
each (97-2A). Now by making the flesh and 
part of the background correspond to our 
darkest value, the hair and dress correspond 
to our middle value, and a very light gray 
activating the light panel our lightest value, 
we set a basic order for our light and dark 
structure. If we examine the accompanying 
diagrams we begin to sense the incredible 
amount of graphic control potential in the use 
of a limited number of values, especially in 
relation to the large shapes on which the impact 
of the picture depends [97-2B. • 2C, -2D). 



















Jacoptt Tinioreito t Italian. 1513-1594 
THE LAST SUPPER, ca. 1594; 12 * 
rtil nn canvas 

Basilica di San Giurpio Yen; 
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io The Graphic Accent 


Three Types of Accent 
Most graphic accents are like the salt and 
pepper used in cooking. If wc use too much, 
we ruin the dish; if too little, the food tastes 
insipid* A graphic accent is of the same nature. 
It must be used with great discretion, but it 
must be used* 

Accenting consists primarily of introducing 
lights and darks so skillfully into a picture 
that w r e are not aware of their presence, yet 
we feel their effect through a brightening of 
the picture* Tintoretto’s The Inst Supper 
is bright not merely from obvious illumination 
effects but also from his use of accents* 

There are three types of accents which we 
use constantly; first, the general accent , like 
salt, is used most frequently but must not be 
apparent; second, the linear accent: and third, 
the shape accent, which is used sparingly and 
which must be seen as a shape. 











The General Accent 

fore investigating the general accent, let ns 
to find a reason for its use, ^'hen two areas 
: color come together as a color separation, 

- difference in color intensities, or value, 
r hue often is sufficient to generate a strong 
nirast. This may he true even when the two 
•ntrasting colors are of identical value. 

In transposing color into terms of light and 
:irk, some difference of value of adjacent 
ireas must be indicated, or they must be 
- :7erent iated by means of line or graphic 
: cents fan exception is the passage, which is 
-cussed in Chapter 12). Otherwise, the two 


areas may seem as one. Now, if we examine 
impinging areas of two values that are closely 
related but different enough to be distinguish¬ 
able, w T e may note contrast but we almost 
always sense a lack of brilliance. Except in 
cases of extreme contrast, a lack of brightness 
is characteristic of most areas that abut each 
other. Usually a dark and light picture based 
upon such contrasting areas of close grays will 
be extremely dull. Yet, in color, the same 
picture, utilizing the same value organization, 
may well be exciting. To overcome this almost 
assured dullness in a light and dark picture, 
the general accent is introduced. 


101 








lit a tonal picture we find that there are many 
possible ways of accenting with black and 
white. Between two closely related dark gray 
aieas we may introduce a little pure white, not 
large enough or spreading enough to be a 
shape, nor progressive enough to be experienced 
3s a line. This is the white accent which 
should be felt, not seen (102-1), 

13. \ ^ wc may place a sharp black 
between two closely related light grays or 
between a light gray and while in such a way 
that it does not appear as a shape or a line/ 

But die gi ays anti the white will seem brighter. 
The black acts as an accent f 102-2). 

Both black and white accents may be used in 
the same picture. Frequently we may introduce 
a black accent and a white accent side by side 
■ 102-3) , The combination can produce great 
brilliance. By experimenting, various arrange* 
ments of accents with different values of grays 


will reveal the great range of possibilities of 
black and white accents. 

In a picture containing many light values 
with a preponderance of white' and light grays, 
we find that a dark gray may seem black by 
contrast. In such a case, a dark gray may 
occasionally he used as an accent. 

When using color, effective accents may also 
be achieved which are less dark than black, 

We know that many dark colors never can be 
as dark as black. Yet because of their color 
properties they lend themselves well to 
accenting. A rich, dark, w'ann color, when 
contrasted against a light, cool color, becomes 
an accent having great strength. Similarly, 
a puie color on the silhouette of a dark shape 
may enhance the brilliance of the shape 
immeasurably. 



























































^ e find that any black point, line, or area, 

■ r.en correctly used, may become an accent. 

■jally we add the element to the picture 
- riace in some opaque form such as lead 
rencil, chalk, ink, paint, etc. (103). If a 
-ck ground is used, parts of it may be 
-s ealed or allowed to show through the 
. rnented areas which are applied over most 
: this black ground- 

in a dark picture a light gray is seldom 
try effective as an accent. The darks seem to 
erwhelm it. Yet, as we shall see, sometimes 
: an be used successfully* In such structures a 
'hate accent usually gives more brilliance 
the picture. 

The construction of the white accent is a 
little more involved- In some cases we may 
: Id white in some opaque form, especially 
^hen I he picture is executed w ith an opaque 
T:edium such as tempera or oil- If the working 


surface, or ground, of the picture is gray or ioa 
black, we usually are forced to add a white 
opaque accent* In most drawings or watercolors, 
however, areas of the white ground of the 
surface are preserved to act as accents. 

A white ground has the property of reflecting 
a maximum amount of light. When exploited 
in a picture this reflective property may be 
used to advantage in accenting or in giving 
luminosity to applied pigments or chalks which 
possess some transparency* This may be 
accomplished in a walercolor or fresco by- 
keeping the washes of pigment transparent. 







101" A 


km hi pencil or chalk drawings we may use 
the special qualities of the surface such as the 
paper or lithograph stone to help us t Most 
paper and all stories are textured or granular. 
An we draw our chalk across this granular 
surface some pigment is deposited on one side 
oi each protuberance in its path {104-A), 
Some part of one such little mountain, however, 
is not disturbed and remains white. If now we 
change the direction of our stroke, the pigment 
is deposited on another side of the mountain, 
but still some white remains. In this way a 
daik dark may he created which yet contains 
some flecks of white and, thus, the area will 
have a certain luminosity (104-B). Of course 
there are times when an intense opaque black 
may be desired. Usually, however, when we 
^■nib the white out of a gray or black area 
dullness results (1Q4-C). 


io=Mi 


With slight modification the small areas of 
white paper we inadvertently leave in making 
a tonal drawing may be developed into white 
accents, especially the white areas found 
between adjacent areas of grays or blacks. 

^ ^ find that, when working into fiat gray 
areas or on a light-colored ground, the area 
mav be disturbed slightly allowing the li^ht 
gray to come through as a light accent. Often 
[hi* can lie accomplished by the introduction of 
hatch, stipple, or texture. Accents generated 
in this way may make an otherwise dull 
area quite brilliant. 























105-2 


■:'ten a black shape, black hair, for instance, 
?eem blacker and more brilliant if rendered 
with black but with a very dark gray. Tlotli 
- and black accents may still be used 
-■-"ively in such a shape (105-1). If the 
: shape is nrmde completely black, the use 
"he black accent in the internal structures 
:::e shape of the head is negated. 


In Chapter 0 we remarked upon the danger 
of losing the interval between adjacent grays. 
A dur results. This effect and the similar 
scumble may produce an objectionable softness, 
yet, with accenting, each can be used to 
advantage. One of tbe most successful design 
contrasts is that of a sharp* crisp, or hard 
element played against a soft clement. Here, 
now, wo see a use for the slur or scumble. 

Into an indeterminate area of changing grays, 
a sharp point, line, or crisp shape may be 
introduced which accents the soft area, giving 
great contrast (105-2), 
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The Linear Accent 

As we saw in Chapter B* a true line in nature 
is rarely experienced. Usually linear effects 
such as telephone lines or fine strands of hair 
are actually very thin forms. At times in a 
picture we may cany a symbol of such a form, 
a si rand of black hair, for instance, into a 
white area* It creates a graphic accent which 
for all working purposes may be described 
as a linear accent. 

Often a flat black or very dark colored 
shape silhouetted against a while or very light 
area may seem dull or lifeless. To give life 
to the shape w r e may resort to over-drawing. 

By allowing a black line or dark colored line 
to escape in places from the shape and then 
return to it, we introduce a small white or light 
colored accent between the line and the shape. 


This accent activales line and shape* giving a 
brilliance to belli. The line becomes a linear 
accent (J06). 

Generally such overdrawing does not change 
the proportional relations of I he black shape. 

It gives an extension of the shape* a feeling 
of generosity to it + 11 helps to give gesture 
to the shape and the drawing seems less Light 
or hard- Since the line is dominated by the 
impact of the shape, its presence is sensed 
rather than actually seen. 

Since we are making symbols, not factual 
reproductions of tilings in nature* we are free 
to introduce lines, as in over-drawing, which 
may or may not he related to actual occurrences 
in nature. In other words, a line may be truly 
graphic, a disturbance independent of any 
physical reference. Speed lines in cartooning, 
lines of force in certain pictures, those of the 
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Ms reel Duchamp f French, 1BB7-1WB) 
iVUnEi DESCENDING A STAIRCASE, N*. 2 
1312; 5fl" x 35";, oil on canvas 
J’hihide-lphia Museum of An 
The Louise and Walter Arcnsbcrg Collect ion 


Futurists especially, after-images of moving 
forms, as we see in Duchamp’s Nude Descending 
t Staircase, are examples of the use of line 
'[impendent of volumes or shapes, At Limes 
fuch lilies become linear accents. 

One of the most effective ways to use lines 
>r points as accents is in activating a large 
area. Such accents introduced as cores 
become concentrations of energy or attention, 
as we saw in Chapter 5. A disturbance in an 
area, such as a point or a line, changes a certain 
amount of this flat area into space. The core 
thus becomes an accent and gives brilliance 
to the space (707-2). 


At limes a series of lines is introduced to io? 
give emphasis or contrast to a tonal arrangement 
of either shapes or volumes. Since in many 
cases no attempt is made to relate the line to 
the lone, such drawings run the risk of becoming 
spotty. Often such constructions give the 
impression of two types of drawing, one 
superimposed upon the other, a line drawing 
over a tonal drawing (107-3). Although such 
a use of line may accent the drawing, care must 
be taken that the line constitutes a pattern, an 
entity in itself. If the lines are used as indis¬ 
criminate accents they immediately become 
noticeable and will appear as floating elements 
in the picture. 







































Kmil Nftlde I'Cmmin, 1867-]9rjfO 

THE PROPHET, T9I2 

12Ai’' x 8^"? wciodcuL 
XiUtinwI Gallery ot Art. Wails,, D 
Rosen 1U C,i nIIcc t i on 


108 The Shape Accent 

Unlike the general accent which is never 
seen as a shape, the shape accent must be 
experienced as a shape, usually as a dramatic 
shape* Since it is an accent it must he used 
sparingly. The shape accent is generally 
employed in three categories: in a black and 
white picture, in a tonal picture based upon a 
generous use of darks and black, and in a 
picture dominated hy white and very light grays. 

In making a picture executed entirely with 
black and white using no grays, wc are faced 
with a special problem* Such a picture as 
Nolde’s The Prophet is made entirely of 
maximum contrasts* Everywhere in the picture 
black is thrown against white* Naturally such 
contrasts do not all seem of equal interest, 


yet each truly is an accent* To make any one 
of these accents dominant we must in some 
way dramatize certain parts of our picture 
and subordinate many others. 

To do so we usually reinforce the accent by 
bringing to it the added interest inherent in 
a shape. By drawing attention to a specific 
area of our picture, by attracting our eye with 
an unusual, interesting, or dramatic shape, 
we momentarily cease to be aware of 
other black-white contrasts of lesser shape 
importance* The shape contrast will seem 
brighter; the less interesting contrasts duller. 
The shape now serves as an accent dominating 
its surroundings. 






































109-1A 



A shape may be buill up from a number of 
black lines on a white ground (109-1 A), or 
the opposite, or from a number of points 
109*1 S'). In either case, though constructed 
upon a number of black-white contrasts, the 
impact of the Lota] configuration may act 
as a shape accent. 

Usually, however, in most black-white 
drawings, the shape accent is predominantly 
Mack or predominantly white, depending upon 
the type of contrast demanded. Its interest is 
determined hv its shape activity, its size, 
its movement. Its meaning or gesture is of great 
importance, especially in representational 
pictures. 


The dramatic use oT two or three shape m 

accents, either black or while, is usually 
sufficient in most black and white pictures. Since 
such accents must supersede any number of 
secondary black and white accents, they must 
be used sparingly to be effective. This is not 
to say that all black and wdiile pictures employ 
only a few shape accents. Certain statements 
call for just such multiple use of accents, 

Bui as accents are added, individual accents 
suffer as a device to create local brilliance. 

Their sum total, however, may create a 
pattern or a shape, as in (he sun-burst (109-1 A) 
or in the accompanying rough which has 
some brilliance (109-2). 










110-1A 
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no Too many accents tend to cancel each other 
both as to shape impact and brilliance. So 
in black and white pictures made up of maxi¬ 
mum contrasts wc should not expect to create 
the luminosity or brilliance possible in a 
picture constructed upon black, while, and 
grays. 

By reducing the number of secondary 
black-white contrasts, the impact of the shape 
accent is enhanced (ilO-IA). This usually 
leads to a dramatic intensification of the shape, 
especially if the amount of white is kept 
to a minimum 

In effect, such a structure is a bridge 
between the pure black-white picture and the 
dark picture in which blacks and dark grays 
usually predominate. The introduction of grays 
makes the modification of secondary black- 
while accents relatively simple. White accents 
are more easily controlled (110-lC). Quite 


often in black and white pictures, grays are 
simulated by the introduction of textures, 
hatch, points, etc. Such modifications arc 
again bridges between the black-white picture 
and the tonal picture. 

By introducing dark grays we can adjust 
a shape by emphasizing only part of it without 
losing its identity, By so doing, dramatic 
aspects of a shape may he exploited while 
otl ter parts of it may lie employed to satisfy 
other requirements of the picture. A profile may 
have dramatic shape impact and serve as a 
shape accent, while the hair structure rmay he 
related to the background or to overlays to 
contribute to the surface pattern of the whole 
picture (/ JO-2 ). Almost always in such a 
picture the general acccnl is used lo relieve the 
blacks and grays. 
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Thomas Flak in?; { Ami'rirnn, 1 FI B4~I Q1 > 

THE PAIR EDO A RED SITELT. f THE OARS.MEN). 1872 

£4 W x 36^"; oil un ranvas 

Colfpcrlinn llir ]*lsi l;u!rii^hi:i Mliwum tif Art 

(P]u<}[Qgry|>h; A. J, Wystd 


In a picture constructed primarily upon 
whiles and light grays, the dark shape accent 
■-.ay he used with great effectiveness (110-3)* 
The use of light grays brightens the whites* 
and thus we achieve greater contrast with 
:he shape accents, 

V shape accent usually dominates the whole 
: iclure. Because it is so noticeable, its position 
in the picture field is critical to the structure 
f the entire picture. A general accent, on 
the other hand, although contributing to the 
■righluess of the picture, may fall in rather 
unimportant areas of the picture. Not so the 
shape accent. It must he skillfully related to the 
surface pattern and the space implied in the 
picture, as Eakins uses the pier shape here. 


Since the shape accent contributes so in 

strongly to the pattern of ihe picture surface, 
we must account for the relative sizes of such 
accents. Should they all lie the same size? 

Should one be large and the others small 
and of the same size? Quite often they are 
proportionally related in some kind of ratio 
ranging from large to small. 


































































Jo*e Clrmrnlr Oroirn i Mt\ican, 18B3’1<M" 
KEgiJrEM, 193B; 1I%" x 15%”; liiLogrer 

Called ion «■! tlic- FhiliidoJphiii Museum of 


1 12 The Bright Tonal Picture 

It is conceivable that we may be called upon 
to construct a somber or gray picture. The sub¬ 
ject may even be funereal. Yel such a picture 
may be graphically exciting, as Orozco’s 
Requi&m. Although somber it is not dull. A 
picture usually becomes dull not because 
of subject matter but through misuse of our 
graphic elements. 


lit the same sense, a picture involving 
many maximum contrasts of black and white 
shapes may be exciting and dramatic yet 
not seem luminous* We may purposely 
sacrifice brightness for dramatic impact* A 
subject may suggest a certain starkness, a prize 
fight, a murder scene, a non-representaiional 
arrangement of shapes that manifest great 
forces being exerted. Though exciting, such 
pictures may have a certain graphic dullness- 
On the other hand, a picture constructed with 
few or no large maximum contrasts may be 
luminous or bright and give us a feeling of 
greater excitement than if large areas of 
black and white bad been employed. 

































113 A 


113-B 


me 


113-D 


To demonstrate this phenomenon lei us 
surround a pure while shape with a solid 
Mack area (113-4). We now have maximum 
physical contrast. Yet every part of the white 
shape, each edge, each corner is impacting 
against a large area of black. We now have 
a number of maximum contrasts. Yel through 
repetition we begin to lose the impact of any 
one. Our senses become dulled. We soon 
run the risk of seeing the arrangement of 
shapes merely as two pigments or values 
rather than responding to their actual impact 
upon each other* 

1 f now we reduce the black to dark grays 
and introduce into our white shape a light 
gray just darker than ■white, with the addition 
of a second supporting gray a hit darker, we 
still have in reserve the black black and the 
white white of our paper ( 113-B). Next, by 
forcing a small amount of while against our 


darkest value, reinforced by the addition of 
some black black, we create a maximum 
contrast. But this contrast is concentrated in 
one small area of our picture. Secondary 
accents, either black or while, are used to 
support lesser contrasts. 

We no longer are distracted by a great 
number of maximum contrasts which negalc 
each other. We respond to this limited maximum 
contrast as a maximum shock. Our dark gray 
area will still seem black; our white area, 
which is no longer truly white, will still seem 
white. The resulting picture will seem luminous 
or bright. Of course, brightness can be achieved 
by a reversal of the order of the shapes 

(113-C, -D ). 
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SHEET ON CLOTHESLINE 
f i Kenneth Grabm 
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114 To demonstrate how brilliance may he 

generated in a picture, lei us draw a piece of 
white drapery, a white sheet, for instance, 
hanging from a clothesline. In nature it is 
flooded with light. Playing over it is a 
changing pattern of shades and shadows, for 
there are folds involved which at times will 
he quite dark, as in the photograph. 


To attack this problem graphically, first let 
us eliminate all these local internal disturbance? 
in order to arrive at a simple white shape that 
will he satisfactory in relation to our picture 
requirements. This we can indicate in a 
simple rough (2 15-A) > 

A scale of values can now r he made against 
which the finished picture can be keyed. Let 
us use a maximum of six values, two of which 
will be light grays and one of these just darker 
than white. Our white white is reserved for 
accenting purposes, as is our black black. 

Now by reducing the while shape to the 
lightest gray, hut allowing for the introduction 
of the white accent, we still feel the impact 
of Lhe white shape. The second light gray 
can be introduced to give added information 
while still preserving Lhe character of the 
white shape. 




















































115-A 


115 B 



When dark accents are brought into play 
gainst the off-white shape and the white 
scents, die picture should begin to seem bright. 
Further accenting of the remainder of the 
picture will help preserve the brightness 
diroughout. 

The Division of Work Time 

Inadvertent loss of value control usually may 
■e traced to three factors: lack of planning, 
failure to exploit the accent, and failure to 
airy the picture to completion. Much of the 
trouble can be traced to failure to accept 
the time factor involved in planning and 
accenting a picture (115-B), 


Following a progress chart helps correct ils 
this weakness. The chart, of course, will 
vary with the individual and also with the 
nature of each picture. A division of time which 
has proved valuable to many Is to allow one 
third of the total Lime to planning; one third 
to execution; one third to accenting. Since each 
accent involves a judgment in relation to the 
almost finished picture, it must be considered 
with great care. This Lakes time. It is the 
final step in finishing a picture. 

As wc shall see in the following chapter, 
value and accents combine in a picture to 
produce die factor known as the matrix. The 
matrix lias great bearing on die failure or 
success of die accent. 
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Hostern Klah (Navaho. '’-193?) 
DANCERS WITH RAINBOW GIRL 
from Bit; Cod Way cliani; 1933 
copy of drypainling by Mrs. Franc J, 
Newcomb; size of sand original not known 
copy, 22 ” x 28": colored sand and pollen 
Museum of Navaho Ceremonial An 
Santa Ft?, New Mexico 
(Photograph: Diane Oppenheimer) 
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li The Matrix 


Determining the Pattern 

As we have noted, a picture is an ordered 
disturbance of the picture surface which may 
be achieved by utilizing various elements 
ranging from a beam of light projected upon 
a surface, as in motion pictures, to a sprinkling 
of sand upon the ground, as practiced bv 
certain Southwest Indians. Elements such as 
paper, photographs, or leaves may he made 
to adhere to the picture surface, or more 
conventional media—paint, chalk, carbon, etc. 
—may be used. Whatever the nature of the 
disturbance, however we apply it to the 
surface, w 7 e creaLe a pattern which must he 
controlled to achieve a successful picture. 

This pattern will have impact, weak or strong, 
upon our viewer. 









































































































































Nontka Indian (no date) Vancouver Island 
THUNDERBIRD AM) KILLER WHALE 
~8" x 114%"; painting on wood 
Courtesy of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, N. Y. 


Piet Mondrian (Dutch. 1872-1944) 
COMPOSITION, 1929; 19%? x 19%" 

oil on canvas 

Yale University Art Gallery 

T 11 

Gift of the Collection Societe Anonyme 



Although there are various types of patterns 
suited to differing problems, the type chosen, 
must always be conditioned by the use to be 
made of the picture. Is it to be seen on a 
printed page? A huge wall? In a gallery or in 
a home? Is it to be projected upon a motion 
picture screen? 

These conditions under which we see the 
picture in turn introduce another factor, the 
reading time of the picture. If the picture 
is projected upon a motion picture screen 
at the constant rate of twenty-four exposures a 
second, reading time may be as short as one- 
twelfth of a second. On the other hand, a huge 
mural may lake hours to examine. The 
pattern of a picture is always modified by this 
reading Lime, 

Like so many terms used by the artist, this 
word “pattern” has several meanings: 


It may refer to a formal arrangement of ii? 
elements, polka-dots or stripes, for instance 
( 116 - 2 ). 

It may refer to units of several figurative or 
geometric arrangements repeated in various 
ways to create in their entirety a picture 
constructed of one or more repeated shapes, 
as in this Northwest Indian design. 

It may refer to geometric shapes which 
often are varied as to size, shape, or color and 
so organized as to create not repetition but 
great graphic variety in the order of their 
structure, as in Mondrian's Composition . 

Instead of repetitious or varied use of the 
same or similar elements, a common use oi 
the term “pattern” implies the ordered arrange¬ 
ment of completely different elements which 
constitute the whole picture surface. Such an 
order often is referred to as a “free patLern.” 


























































































































































































































































































































Georges Rouault (French. I37l-I9F>8) 
THE OLD KTNG, 1916-1933 
3014" x 2114”; oil on canvas 
Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pennsy 1 vania 
Patrons Art Fund 
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lia An overwhelming number of pictures 
throughout arL history fall into the category 
of free pattern, like The Old King, by Rouault. 
Obviously no two free patterns are alike. 

The Sparse Surface Pattern 
Common sense should guide us in determining 
the complexity of a pattern. If it is too complex, 
it may create confusion instead of interest. 

If the pattern is too simple, it may he easily- 
read but very dull. 

We may find that a picture becomes dreary 
because of an overwhelming dominance of 
large areas. As long as a large area is truly 
spacious, there may be justification for its 
existence, A feeling of vastness or true 
emptiness may depend upon the use of large 
areas which have been activated in some way 
to feel spacious. Many fine Oriental paintings 
are premised on the use of such large areas. 


But too often a large area merely looks flat, 
spaceless. Instead of contributing to a volume or 
a shape in space, or to true space, the area 
appears simply as the flat paper, an unfinished 
portion of the picture surface. The area be¬ 
comes insistent, pushing us aw r ay from the 
picture. The picture seems remote, and we 
experience a thinness or sparseness in the 
surface pattern. 

At times an area may be partly spacious 
and partly flat. In 119-1 A, w 7 e feel that the 
large area around and above the head is 
spacious only in part. As the area around the 
head is made larger it becomes flatter (/ 19-1B ). 
as it is reduced it becomes more spacious 
(/ 19-JC ). The first two patterns seem sparse; 
the third, more involved. 
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119-1A 


I19-1B 


119-1C 


119-2 A 


119‘2B 



The Confusing Surface Pattern 
If we employ an indiscriminate distribution of 
bites, grays, and darks, die pattern may 
rcnme spotty and confused. The resulting 
7 ture will be uninteresting, dull, or monoto- 
: is. Tn particular we may lose strong impact 
v focusing the viewer’s attention on scattered 
rhits of interest. Such random distribution 
: elements often forces the viewer to concern 
ate on individual parts, and usually creates 
7.7 overemphasis on subject matter in relation 
to picture structure. 

In any drawing there is a mysterious relation¬ 
ship between the activity of the lines used to 
iriineate a form and the areas generated by 
7 resc lines, which become volumes or shapes. 

770 much line activity gives us an overly busy 
md noticeable linear pattern (119-2A). Too 
much emphasis upon the enclosed areas usually 


results in a loss of space and an ensuing 1J9 

loss of scale (i 19-2B ), which we will discuss 
in Chapter 29. 

Strangely enough, a factor which is often 
experienced but seldom is consciously seen can 
determine the type of pattern to be used. This 
factor is the accent which contributes so 
greatly to the luminosity of the picture, as we 
noted in Chapter 10, The type of accent we 
stress has a great bearing upon the pattern of 
the whole picture. 
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Veliizqu nz (Spanisii, 1 ,->99* 1660) 

PHILIP TV, KING OF SPAIN, cu. 1656 
23V$' x 20"; oil on canvas 
Cincinnati Art Museum 
Bequest of Mary M. Emery 


720 The Matrix 

The matrix is one factor in a pattern that 
holds the picture together. We may compare 
the graphic matrix to a stone holding a fossil 
or to a conglomerate structure of rock which 
holds together pebbles or gravel. The darks 
or the lights of a picture constitute the graphic 
conglomerate which cements the picture 
surface into an integrated whole. The matrix 
may be cither predominantly dark or pre¬ 
dominantly light. If dark, the matrix might be 
compared to a dark sea surrounding a cluster of 
bright islands; if light, to a howl of rice 
pudding in wdiich raisins are suspended. 

The matrix usually is a foil to the encom- 

■■ 

passed significant elements. As a foil its 
presence is experienced rather than consciously 
seen. Though unseen, its structure is of vital 
importance in most pictures. 


The Dark Matrix Picture 

The dark matrix picture is constructed as a 
dark graphic conglomerate holding together 
areas of light. There is a preponderance of 
dark in the picture structure, and light areas 
are limited in number. Since the lights are like 
islands surrounded by dark, there is a 
continuity of dark throughout the picture. 

If w r e place the tip of a pencil anywhere on 
a large dark area and move the lip, without 
lifting it, from dark to dark, we often are able 
to move throughout the entire picture on darks 
A few small darks may escape the path of 
our pencil, those isolated in light areas. Such 
isolated darks, an eye for instance, can 
frequently be stabilized by a strong visual 
relation to other darks in the picture. In his 
portrait of Philip IV, Velazquez has surrounded 
the right eye with light but has related it 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































H a nab lisa Ilcho (Japanese, I652'172J) 

BULL AND RIDER ■ Edo period 

36%" * 1I%"; ink on paper 

mounted as a kakemono (hanging scroll) 

Seattle Art Museum 

Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 
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Delacroix {French, 1798-1863) 

■ \B RIDER ATTACKED BY I JON, 1849 
. 1 IN"; oil on canvas 

of Th« Art Instil Lite of Chicago 
• - Palmer Collection 



selv to the other eye, which is looked into 
f general dark pattern of the picture. 

The dark matrix, or binding factor, may he 

* only black, but may incorporate dark 
_ _ s. This preponderance of dark makes the 
_ :s in Lite picture seem lighter, and also 
■ *;e= the use of light accents more effective, as 
I -elacroix’s picture. 

ionverselv, the large amount of dark makes 

■ * * ‘i- ■■ 

use of a dark accent less effective. Dark 
-:.is can he used, but they arc used 
--iringly. Dark shape accents, although some- 
rs used in a dark matrix picture, usually 
- not as dramatic as when they arc surrounded 
£"ge lighl areas, as we noted in Chapter 10. 


The Light Matrix Picture 121 

The light matrix picture is a graphic con¬ 
glomerate made up of white or light colors 
which hold together isolated areas of dark. Tt 
is characterized by being predominantly white, 
relieved by a relatively few areas of dark, 
as we see in the Japanese painting above. 

Just as we are able to move from dark to dark 
in a dark matrix picture, so we may move 
from white to white, or light colors, in a light 
matrix picture. In such a structure we find 
that the location of the darks becomes a 
critical factor in relation to the whole picture 
pattern. The slightest misplacement or over¬ 
statement of a dark immediately becomes 
apparent. 

The large amount of white in the light matrix 
picture makes dark accents extremely effective. 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































122 On the other hand, the use of the white accent 
becomes limited both as to number and 
importance* 

Possibly one of the greatest hazards inherent 
in creating the light matrix picture is that of 
over-delineation. As we add more and more 
lines in such a structure, we actually add more 
and more contrasting pigment, or dark* So we 
inadvertently gray our picture. 

This is especially true if we resort lo the 
use of closed shapes* Such a shape, surrounded 
by line* visually separates from adjacent 
whites preventing an easy flow from one white 
area to another. By breaking through the line 
with white, so that overlapping areas or 
shapes are brought back into the picture surface, 
we can assure a continuous pattern of white 
throughout the picture* 


With certain media such as chalks or 
crayons, it is much easier to lower the values ir 
a dark matrix picture than to lighten a light 
matrix picture. A gray which seems too light 
may easily be darkened, but to lighten it may 
be almost impossible because ol the medium. 

Naturally, as the darks generated by 
either line or area are increased in number in a 
light matrix picture, the effectiveness of the 
dark accent is reduced* 

The use of white or light colors in an 
abstract way calls for great reductions in the 
representation of most forms* Since lorms in 
nature are predominantly dark, such reductions 
are also abstract and thus more difficult to 
achieve* Generally speaking, the light matrix 
picture is truly inventive and usually is more 
difficult to control than the dark matrix 
picture* 
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John Marin (American, 1870-1953) 

BOATS ANTI SKA, DEER ISLE, MAINE, 1927 
13" x 17"; wateroolor, pencil, on paper 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 
The S, White, 3rd, and Vera White ColL 
(Photograph; A, J, Wyatt.) 


The Indeterminate Matrix 

M course, innumerable pictures have neilher 
■ strong dark nor a strong light matrix* 
Successful pictures constructed upon an 
indeterminate matrix have resulted from an 
understanding of the matrix and the wavs in 

■O L-' 

■uhich the usual matrix structures may he 
aried. as in the Marin above. Ignorance of 
such structures usually results in dull, 
chaotic patterns and an ensuing weak picture. 


The knowing designer realizes that white 123 
can he made to seem only so white, and dark 
only so dark* At times he is willing to sacrifice 
maximum brightness for other attributes 
inherent in a picture* For instance, given the 
choice of creating a strong dramatic statement 
with great impact or one less dramatic but 
brighter, he probably will choose the former* 

Or for the sake of a law-toned muted statement, 
lie may well sacrifice brilliance for subdued 
mood. At times sheer violence of movement 
may be preferable to brilliance* Such choices 
made by the artisL are many arid varied* How 
bright or how subdued his picture is his 
option, hut Ids choice is always tempered by 
the limits of his media and the matrix chosen* 
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Paul Cezanne (French, 1839-1906) 

MONT STE. VTCTOIHE SEEN FROM BTBEMUS QUARRY 
ca. 1898-1900; 25^" x 32"; oil oil canvas 
The Baltimore Museum of Art; 
lhc Cone Collection 


124 1 



124 A checkerboard pattern, whether geometric 
or free, is characteristic of many indeterminate 
matrix pictures* It may be well constructed, 
but always runs the risk of being not 
particularly brilliant. A checkerboard itself 
is a familiar example oi such a pattern. It is 
easy to read, but not particularly exciting 
or bright. By transposing to a free pattern, we 
find that variety oi shape, color, size, etc., 
greatly enhances the picture's interest (124-1)* 
Such a structure does assure an alternation 
of dark and light both from vertical to 
vertical border, and from horizontal to horizon¬ 
tal border. Tills creates a unity in the all-over 
pattern which has great merit. In Cezanne's 
painting above we see how skillfully he has 
transposed a checkerboard structure into a 
fine painting. The organization can be built 
upon either a dark or light matrix in order 


to preserve brightness. This picture is another 
fine example of the principle of the web 
discussed in Chapter 3. 

The divided pattern is used over and over 
again and often causes great difficulty for 
the inexperienced designer. We may describe 
this pattern as one which roughly divides the 
picture into half light and half dark, as 
in this Goya, 

This type of structure, for instance one 
constructed upon the diagonal of the whole 
field, introduces so much light in one segment 
that light accents in the dark area are mini¬ 
mized in intensity. In the same way, dark 
accents in the light area are reduced in 
intensity. This is equally true in pictures 
divided vertically or horizontally. 
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Fran(;i=ic() dc Goya (Spanish, 17464828) 
WIT AT VAT.OK! Plate 7 
The Disasters of War Scries ; 1st v<L 1816 
y 9'/k" approx.; eichiny & aqiicLtint 
Adumbaoh Foimdation for Graphic Art* 
San Fraud soo 


( Photograph: 


Soliopplain Studio) 
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The vignette, or spot, especially on a white 
amd, may l)c completely surrounded by 
^ht. In such instances the preponderance 
- dark in Lite drawing may call for white 
: rcents. Again the divided matrix makes 
:he use of white accents difhculi and often 
■■.^iTeetive, 

Tit many instances a divided pattern may be 
mnsposed into a dark matrix structure 
25-2A) simply by making the light half 
:i the picture darker ( 125-2B ). Of course, 
bis type of correction will not help all pictures 
md. in certain dramatic statements, may 
.tually weaken picture impact. 


So we see that the matrix is mysterious, for 126 
it is constructed of both space and volume, or 
space and shape. It is one of the abstract 
factors in picture making, fls structure 
determines the impact of the whole picture. It 
is intimately related to the pattern of the 
entire picture and at the same time to the 
individual shapes employed in the picture. 

It is an important factor in the control of 
tbe accent. 
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PASSAGE, 196a 
(Photograph: Kiclmrd Bartow) 
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12 The Passage 

D 


The Passage in Nature 

Another picture element besides the matrix 
plays a dual role—the passage. As we walk 
along a beach we frequently notice that on 
the horizon she sky is lighter than the water at 

v L J 

one place, yet darker a little farther on. 
Between these places of contrast the sky and 
and water are exactly the same value, as we 
note in the photograph. This transition /one 
may vary in size from a rather large area to a 
small point. 

We see that this transition zone is a curious 
combination of distance and direction. It 
represents the water which appears closer to 
us than the sky. It also represents the 
horizontal surface of the water and the ap¬ 
parently vertical sky. How can this zone, 
which may be a mere point, represent simul¬ 
taneously such Contradictory occurrences in 
nature? Does it occur elsewhere? 
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We see in ail arrangement of familiar forms, 
' :!i as an apple on a table, the table against 
i chair, the chair against a wall, that almost 
-very form is both lighter and darker than 
■.be adjacent object against which it is sil- 
uctted. Upon close examination, we usually 
£nd a transition value common to both the 
ibject in front and whatever is behind it. We 
-ay have difficulty finding this transition for 
: is seldom as obvious as in the example 
:f =ky and water. In fact, in extreme cases, a 
iece of black felt on a white surface for 
instance, we see no transition at all. 


The Passage in Pictures 
Once we are aware of this transition, we 
find that ibis atmospheric effect in nature is a 
clue to marvelous graphic controls of the 
picture surface. Yet in picture terms it is in no 
way limited to representing merely atmos¬ 
pheric effects. We have discovered what many 
artists before us have found and utilized, 
the passage. 

To illustrate, let us indicate a simple sym bol 
of a form. Now let us make part of the 
background darker than part of the volume 
and an adjacent part of the volume the same 
value (127), We see that there is a point on 
the silhouette of the volume common to both 
the background and the volume and of the 
same value as both. This point represents a 
unique position in the picture, for it is both on 
the volume and in the background simultan¬ 
eously. 
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128 The Areal Passage 

As we found while studying the nature of a 
point in Chapter 5, a point may generate an 
area (128-1), 

Here, now, we take a seemingly static point, 
which represents a position in space, and 
change it into a graphic area. By doing so we 
open up whole new lines of investigation in 
our search for surface control of the picture. 

We find that this area takes on a special and 
magic property—it becomes an areal passage. 
This special area lies partly in the background 
and partly on the volume. It also lies on 
the picture surface, since it is a flat area. How r 
astonishing that this area can be on the surface, 
back of the surface, in the background, yet 
on the volume, all at the same time! This is 
one of the true enigmas of picture structure. 


Here we indicate a volume enclosed by two 
vertical planes, a horizontal plane and the 
actual picture surface which is represented by 
the borders (128-2), Between the various 
planes are introduced a number of areal 
passages, some white, some gray, some almost 
black. 

If now we stick pieces of masking tape to 
the surface of the drawing, just covering the 
passages, we experience vividly the true 
flatness of the passage. To demonstrate this 
effect we have utilized a diagram which 
locates the passages. 
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If the patch Is the same value as its 
corresponding passage, it will seem to disappear; 
if excessively large, although of the same 
value as the passage, it will become a shape 
unrelated to the volumes involved. If we 
remove this oversized patch and make the 
underlying passage the same size as the patch, 
it, too, becomes an unrelated shape. Actually, 
a well-executed passage does not really dis¬ 
appear for we arc conscious of Its presence 
but not of its shape, and we are reminded 
constantly of the physical flatness of the 
picture surface. 

The areal passage Is an area, not a shape. 

If it becomes obvious as a shape in itself, we 
find it separates from the volume and the 
background and becomes an independent 
element floating on the picture surface (129-1). 


As rve investigate the passage further, we 129 
find that whenever two areas of the same 
value lying in different planes come together, 
there is always the opportunity to generate 
an areal passage (129-2A). Usually we must 
make minor adjustments in the local values 
of adjacent volumes to create needed contrast 
between the volumes (129-2B), For instance, 
where the background is adjacent to the volume, 
it may be made lighter to emphasize the 
volume. Where the foreground is adjacent to 
the volume, it may be made to seem lighter by 
darkening parts of the foreground. 
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130 The New Shape 

At times we may employ an areal passage to 
generate a new shape, and then the passage 
assumes a new function. For instance, let us 
draw two women in black coats facing each 
other but not overlapping. Now two distinct 
shapes a re involved f 130-1A ), 

Suppose we lap the front figure over the 
second figure ( 130-1B). The two black shapes 
now become one black shape. We have 
generated out of two shapes, a new shape, a 
third shape. In this case, the areal passage, 
although not visible to the spectator, is quite 
large in extent. It contributes to surface control, 
as any areal passage, should but also creates 
the third shape, thus vitally affecting the 
structure of the surface pattern. Such a passage 
may be ol any value, while to black, or 

T- J ' 

corresponding values of color. 


Often areal passages are used between 
internal shape structures almost subconsciously* 
The value of a top plane of a check may be 
identical with the side plane of a cheek, or 
of Lhe nose. Or the neck and face may he 
exactly the same value yet lie in different 
planes. Usually such passages give us an 
opportunity to develop new shapes which have 
a direct bearing on the surface pattern of 
the whole picture (130-2), 

The Linear Passage 

Just as a point may generate an area, so a 
point also may generate a line (131-1). 

Just as an areal passage evolves from a 
point on the silhouette, a position in space 
where volume and background are the same 
value, so a line may he generated from the 
same point. Now we experience a new graphic 
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151-2 A 


131-2D 


7 vent: llie linear passage . We see that the line 
ronnecls an area of dark in the background 
:o an area of dark on the volume (737-2/1). 

We see that this connecting line has taken 
nil die function of a passage- The line is in the 
;; ackground, on the volume, on the surface. 

By exaggerating the thickness of the line these 
seemingly contradictory occurrences are 
strikingly demonstrated (13J-2B). As long as 
the connection is of a progressive nature, a 
linear passage is assured; if the connection is 
lispersive, the linear passage changes character 
and becomes an areal passage. This should he 
kept in mind if a strong linear pattern is desired, 
Since it is a line or an area actually lying on 
the surface, the passage gives us an opportunity 
to create dramatic patterns. 


The value of the line used as a passage must 131 
be identical with that of the area from which 
it originates and terminates. If both back¬ 
ground and volume areas are black, the line 
must he black. 

If the background value is black and the 
volume value is halftone, for instance, a line 
must change value as it moves from one area 
to another ( 131-2C ). 

Lnless die line is the same value as each 
of the areas which it connects, it becomes not 
a passage but a line separating two adjacent 
areas of different values, a line on a value or 
color separation (131-2D). Such a line 
usually creates a tight, “dry'' picture, as we 
noted tn Chapter 7, 
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Paul Cezannr (French, 1339-I90f>) 
MT + SAINTE VICTOIRE 
IH95-1900: 12%" x 19 %'': "watercolor 
Albertina* Vienna 


132 Although a passage may be of any value, 
a picture often is constructed in such a way 
that one value dominates the whole passage 
structure. We may construct a light matrix 
picLure, as we noted in Chapter 11, by 
utilizing white almost exclusively. And in 
such a case the passage will be white, or just 
off white, as Cezanne demonstrates in this 
landscape. 


Or we may build a dark matrix picture 
almost entirely upon darks or blacks, with 
corresponding dark passages, as Rouault ha 
done consistently in his picture The Judges. 
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Artist unknown (Chinese, 15th century.'') 

A MAN ASLEEP IN A BOAT NEAR THE SHORE 
Ming Dynasty; 4*0x 21 
ink on paper panel 

Courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution 
Freer Gallery of Art. Washington, D.C. 


■rzes Rouault (French, 1871'1953) 
iE JUDGES. ea + 1907; 25%" s 18 : ?i" 

:iche on paper 

m the collection of tlic Portland Art Museum 
r land, Oregon (Photographer: Rissell) 


We may construct a picture entirely on 
areal passages, entirely on linear passages, or 
on both. When we construct a picture entirely 
upon areal passages, there is a tendency for 
Lhc picture to be rather soft. To overcome this 
inherent weakness, we can always employ 
rather larger contrasting areas with resulting 
hard edges, which enhance the impact of 
the shapes. 

If we build a picture upon a strong use of 
linear passages, with a minimal use of areal 
passages, the results are more dramatic than 
when areal passages alone are used. The 
Rouault demonstrates this clearly. Striking 
pictures have been made in which linear 
and areal passages have been deliberately 
separated on the picture surface, but such 


construction represents great sophistication 133 

on the part of the artist, as in the Chinese 
painting above. 

Passage and Pattern 

Strong as the passage is in developing surface 
patterns. It must not he allowed to create 
patterns that are spotty. As we move from a 
dark to a dark on a linear passage, the two 
dark areas may easily become the same size and 
result in a chaotic pattern. We may make 
passages which arc successful locally in the 
picture yet so strong that they destroy the 
legibility of the picture as a whole. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































Artist unknown 

ALTAMIRA BISON COW, nave painting 
Colled ion The Museum of Modern Art, N.Y. 
Courtesy of The Frobeniu* Instilule 
F rankfurt-am-M a in, G erinany 
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Artist unknown (Chinese, I2-13lh cent.) 

CLEAR WEATHER IN THE VALLEY; Sung Dynasty 
15" x 52 "; ink, traces of color 


paper makimono, landscape scroll 
Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Chinese and Japanese Special Fund 


134 If we develop passages too locally, for 

instance, all on one side of the picture and none 
on the other, or all in relation to the principal 
volumes and none between background and 
borders, we are in danger of producing an 
imbalanced picture. But if we distribute 
passages in an orderly way through the whole 
picture, surface control is more easily 
maintained. 

It is generally true that as the picture 
becomes more and more realistic, or atmos¬ 
pheric, the passage as a surface control 
becomes less arid less noticeable. It does, 
how T ever, help to bind overlayed volumes and 
shapes and keep the picture from becoming dry 
or tight. Natural passage effects, such as the 
sky arid water phenomenon we have noted, 
do occur, hut when expressed graphically 
they in no way assure structural control. 


Historical Uses of the Passage 

The passage is as old as picture making. As 
early as theAltamira rock paintings and those 
in Africa, we find skillful use of the passage, 
especially involving individual symbols. In this 
hison, from the w r alls of the Altamira caves, the 
use of the same value defining adjacent forms 
which lie in different planes is evident through¬ 
out the wdiole drawing. 

Chinese artists employed the passage in 
the construction of entire pictures. We see 
in this landscape the common value tying sky, 
mountains, and foreground into a strong surface 
pattern. 







































































































































































































































Hitnf Cezanno (French, l#39-19GfD 
PORTRAIT OF JOAQUIM GASQUET, r,a. 1097 

25%” x 2114": oil on canvas 
National Gallery in Prague 


ArtigL unknown I Indian, 272 h.C,— /QO a.dJ 
A GROUP OF FESTIVAL DANCERS 
Cave 4, Bagh, India; copy of fresco by 
Sri Mukul Chandra Dey 
Photograph from his book 
Mv Pilgrimages to A junta and Hagh 
Geo. IL Doran* N. V., 1925 
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The East Indian painters of Lhe Ajanta 
caves, and those at Bagh, carried the use of the 
passage to a high degree of sophistication. 

In the painting from Bagh above* we sec the 
way the passage has been used to create an 
involved surface pattern built upon the 
interweaving of two large circles of figures. 
The changing value of the figures and the way 
they are related to each other and to the 
background is only possible by means of 
the passage. 


Cezanne, searching for strong surface eon- l id 
trols, developed pictures which are like texts 
on the passage. In this portrait we see that the 
transitions on dark between hair and back¬ 
ground* background and left arm, coat and 
vest, are purposefully designed to make a 
dramatic shape impact. 
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Pablo Picasso (Spanish, 1881- ) 

VIOLIN AND GUITAR; 1913; 35*4" x 25%" 
oil, pencil, (doth, and plaster on canvas 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

The Lnni se and Walter Arensberg Collection 
(Photograph: A* J, Wyatt) 


Mark. Rothko (American, b. Russia, 1903-1970) 
BLACK OVER REDS, 1957; 95" x 81%" 
oil on canvas 

Mr, and Mrs. Edgar F. Berman, Maryland 


136 In the early Cubist period. Picasso and 

Braque synthesized die passage by reducing it 
to its essentials. If we study this period 
carefully we shall find a great variety of 
solutions to the problem of surface control, 
Picasso's still life Violin and Guitar, involving 
collage, clearly demonstrates the ingenious 
use of the passage. 


Most twentieth century painters have 
employed the passage to one degree or another. 
But, in Black Over Reds, the painter Rothko has 
limited its use. Only at the bottom of the 

■j 

picture is the passage apparent. I f the horizontal 
shape had been continued to impact against the 
borders the whole meaning of the picture 
would have changed. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































'lLarl Davis (American* ] 391-1964) 

READYmWEAR, 1955; 5f>!4" x 42"; oil on canvas 
■iirtcsy of The Arl TnsLiluLc of Chicago 
-in of Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund W. Kimstadtcr 
Goodman Fund 


Some painters purposely avoid using the 
passage and depend upon strong contrasts of 
_ine and shapes with hard edges. Surface 
control in such pictures is based on an exact 
control of space and volume or shape, with 
emphasis upon the graphic activity of the 
elements. We see in this Stuart Davis thaL almost 
all the elements have been resolved as 
separate units, which in their entirety constitute 
d strong pattern on the surface and in space. 
Tonal passages are minimized for the sake of 
strong shape impact. 


The passage is only one of many controls 137 
which we may employ to stress the surface 
factor or to bind the picture inlo a whole. 

Certainly it is one of the most important. Our 
mastery of the passage can only result in a 
better understanding of picture structure and, 
for us. more exciting picture statements. 
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13 Measuring Depth 
in Nature 


IV MEASURING 
DEPTH 


Depth Perception 

In Chapter 1 we noted that as artists we live 
in a three-dimensional world hut work in a 
two-dimensional world. If our picture is 
motivated by some occurrence in nature, we 
must become aware of die depths or distances 
we perceive in order to simulate such depths 
in our picture. If our picture is purely 
imaginative, as the Hogarth shown here, or 
even non-representational, our graphic symbols 
always occur in an environment suggesting 
some degree of space which w r e also must 
first experience. 

How we interpret depth in picture terms is 
usually referred to as our space sense. ^he the r 
space is considered a visually measurable 
depth between symbols or an abstract graphic 
environment, iL is one of the most important 
factors in picture making. 




Hu 



William Hogarth (English, 1697-1764) 

FRONTISPIECE TO KERRY (FALSE PERSPECTIVE) 
1754' ; 7TC x 6VJ"; engraving 
The BeUmann Archive 


In this space we should be able to suggest 
:he dimensional characteristics of three- 
i mens ion a 1 forms. We must be able to measure 
distances, reasonably acceptable dis- 
unces, even imaginary distances. In addition, 

,-c must be able to simulate the distances 
. etween shapes that may not be related to 

- . Times, This is especially true in the construe- 
ion of non-representational pictures- We must 

: e able to create a graphic space in which 

- 'ints, lines, and areas may exist independently 
: i any reference to nature. Yet a sense of 
graphic space is impossible without some 
understanding of depth perception in nature. 


Many factors affect our ability to perceive 139 
depth, especially the effect of action. Action in 
the things around us, or in the actual change 
of position of the eye itself in relation to its 
environment, constitutes one factor of great 
importance to the artist, especially in the 
preparation or construction of motion pictures, 
animation in particular (wc explore this in 
Chapter 31), At this time, however, we shall 
concentrate on the problem of simulating 
actual depths in a still picture, showing how 
we measure in graphic space. 







































































































































































































140 Range of Vision 

In addition to action there arc other phenomena 
of depth perception. Suppose that we stand on 
a seashore looking out to an unbroken horizon. 
At first we may feel that the horizon is 
infinitely far away. But let us see. The horizon 
is the last bit of the surface of the water that 
we can see from a fixed observation point. 

Our view T of the sea is limited by the curvature 
ol the earth and by the height of our eyes 
above the water. The ratio of the elevation of 
our eyes above the surface to the distance 
separating us from the horizon can be com¬ 
puted exactly. We find that the horizon is not 
infinitely far a wav but is at a finite distance 

k- r m 

from us. 

We also realize that the horizon, although 
the Iasi part of the ocean that we can see, is 
by no means the 11 mi I of our vision. Quite often 


certain elements are visible beyond the 

X- 

horizon—a range of mountains may tower above 
the horizon; the moon may rise above the 
mountains. 

Our range of vision also may be reduced by 
the introduction of elements that mask out 
the distant horizon. We may be confined to the 
interior of a room, or he face to face with a 
person and experience just a close-up of his 
features. Our range of vision then may be 
a matter of only a few inches. 

With unaided eyes we may examine some¬ 
thing very close or something at an incredible 
distance in the sky, but our range of close 
and distant vision may also be enlarged, for 
the microscope or telescope extend our range 
many times. 

Now 7 let us see how to estimate distances 
in nature* 
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TWO FIGURES AND RARN 
(Photograph: Kenneth Graham) 


Measuring Depth by Comparison 

Alien we are children we learn to compare 
intimate forms as to size and distance. Our own 
- ody serves as a yardstick. We compare one 
nnger to another, a foot to a hand. One is 
.arger than the other; one is farther from our 
eyes than the other. 

We later discover more accurate units of 
measure^ some involving incredibly large or 
incredibly small units of comparison such as 
the light year or the angstrom unit. 

In learning to measure wc soon find that to 
compare one thing to another each must be of 
the same order and must be compared using an 
appropriate unit of measure. Wc compare an 
inch to a yard, not an inch to a quart, a 
ruart to a gallon, not a quart to red. In 
like manner, red can be compared to another 
color but not to fat or thin. 


When visually measuring depth in nature, ui 
we often compare two or more similar forms 
which we know are alike hut which appear 
to he different because of the distance between 
them. Through the logic of overlapping forms 
we judge the relative sizes of dissimilar forms. 

For instance, the man in the foreground of 
the accompanying photograph seems larger 
than the barn he overlaps. The man leaning 
against the barn seems smaller tlian the barn. 

But we assume that the men are approximately 
the same size; that the man in lhe foreground 
is not a giant; that the barn must be much 
larger than the man in the foreground, 
although visually \l seems smaller; and that 
considerable distance must separate the men. 
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However, our judgment of depth in nature is 
not always infallible* An intriguing popular 
game demonstrates how easily we can he 
deceived* It is the old size-guessing game* How 
high is the table? How thick is the beam? 

How wide is the room? We try to determine 

w . 1 

the exact dimensions of things close to us, then 
try to guess the distance of more distantly 
related forms: How far to the house next door? 
To the house at the end of the street? We 
soon realize how easily eyes can be fooled* 
We, also, soon discover that it is relatively 
easy to estimate shallow depths, or short dis¬ 
tances separating forms close to us. But as the 
interval increases between ourselves and the 
form, determining this exact distance becomes 
more difficult. For instance, standing on a 
railroad track, we notice that the short intervals 
between the ties become almost impossible 
to distinguish only a few feet away (142-A )* 


By using the distance between poles paralleling 
the track, InsLead of the distance between 
ties, as a unit of measure we are able to 
estimate depth into the middle distance with 
fair accuracy. The far distance, however, 
si ill can be estimated only roughly* As our 
point of observation rises higher above the 
tracks, we are able to distinguish the intervals 
between the lies for a much longer distance 
as we can also with the interval between the 
poles ( 142-B ) , Yet far distance remains 
indeterminate. 

So we see that no matter how we try to 
estimate depths in nature, distances between 
things far from us are much harder to measure 
than distances between things close to us. 

Binocular Vision 

We rarely stop to think how important two 
eyes can be In helping us determine depth 
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nature. To recall just how binocular vision 
:rks. let us hold an index finger vertically 
a foot from our nose. Now close the left 
- t and view the finger with the right eye, 
the right eye we see a little bit of the 
' _ side of the finger. Now close the right 
e and view the finger with the left eye. Now 
-= see a little bit of the left side of the finger, 
en we look at the finger with both eyes, 

’ - really arc looking around it to a certain 
extent 

further clarify, let us indicate a cylinder 
" plan, Diagrammatical^ iL will appear as 
i rircle 1 143-A). At a point not too remote, 
indicate a camera ( S ), A picture taken 
: :he cylinder from this position shows two 
.Ants A and R which lie on the silhouette of 
vlinder and represent its apparent 


maximum width. Note, however, that the 

y i* 

distance AB is slightly less than the true 
diameter XY of the cylinder. 

Now let us introduce, at the same distance 
from the cylinder, a second camera fS ), A 
photo taken from this position would place 
A f and B f on the silhouette of the cylinder. 

A f R f will, in turn, he slightly less than the true 
diameter X'Y' of the cylinder ( 143-B ). 

If the sc two photos arc traced and super¬ 
imposed, we see that A represents the extreme 
position on the cylinder recorded by the 
camera at 5; and B' the extreme position 
recorded from S f ( 143-C ). 

Although each camera respectively records 
less than half the surface of the cylinder, 

v * 

taken together the two cameras record all the 

L? 

surface from A to R' which is greater than 
the surface from A lo T, which is exactly half 
the surface i 143-D). 
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144-1 




144-2 B 


We see now, in effect, that our eyes are like 
two cameras. They are separated by quite an 
interval and they usually record simultaneously. 
When a small vertical object is viewed from 
close range, we actually do see around corners. 
With two eyes we sec more of its surface 
than with one eye. This surface factor has 
great significance for us when it comes to 
picture making (144-1). 

How this surface factor may be exploited 
in a perspective drawing may be illustrated 
with a simple cylinder. Using only one eye 
we record the cylinder much as would one 
camera. The top and bottom of the cylinder will 
appear as true ellipses {144-2A.)* Using 


normal binocular vision we will actually sec 
more of the surface of the cylinder. To 
account for this added surface, we can distort 
the top and bottom ellipses by increasing 
their curvature on the close side f 144-2B ). 
This increases our sense of solidity of the 
volume and gives an added sense of space to 
our drawing. 

As we view things farther and farther away, 
the effectiveness of binocular vision lessens. 
Viewing a tree trunk from six feet, we will 
probably experience a strong sense of dimension 
and added surface, but from sixteen feet 
not nearly as much. A tree on a ridge several 
miles away will look flat. Binocular vision 
is not a factor at this distance. 







Actual Depth versus Visual Depth 

- ause we become so aceusLorried to seeing the 
rid in terms of perspective we usually 
vicepl a perspective view 7 as the way things 
. rtually are. Yet we know that the edges of a 
: jbe do not actually converge, even though 
in many views they seem to do so. Our 
respective world is in most cases a visually 
distorted world. 

Possibly nothing emphasizes the limitations 
: our perspective viewpoint as much as when 
try to build a simple three-dimensional 
- : ucture. In order to build even a small box 
v,-f must be able to measure, to find true 
imensions which, as we have noted, usually 
determined by means of a ruler or 
■ iidstick of some kind. However, neither a 
: jot-rule nor a yardstick can be seen all at once 


and at the same time be held close enough 145 

for us to make accurate measurements. To 
measure a hoard six feet, one-sixteenth inches, 
we must ignore perspective, for it is impossible 
for us to focus our eyes to encompass a 
one-sixteenth inch unit and at the same time be 
far enough away to observe the six foot unit. 

Large dimensions may be measured w 7 ith 
fair accuracy but such dimensions must be 
computed, and again the perspective view 
discounted. We can measure a large floor or a 
w r all In a room, yet we are not able at any 
time to see it In its true shape. We can look 
at a large rectangular building yet see its 
corner as less than, or greater than, ninety- 
degrees. From the ground a square forty-acre 
plot will not appear square, yet. we know it has 
been determined square by survey. 




146 Aspects of a Cube 

Sometimes by carefully examining something 
very simple we learn to see more complex 
organizations in a new light. So let us 
observe a simple form, a cube. 

However made, of whatever material, it is 
possible to weigh, measure, paint, touch, and 
even Laste such a small three-dimensional 
structure. Although we know it is a cube, it is 
impossible for us to see each side simultaneously 
as a square. We can only compare various 
aspects of the cube which we can see and 
thus estimate its true form. 

We have noted that action, distance, and 
binocular vision are some factors that determine 
how we see the simplest form. Other factors 
are the physical construction of the form, its 
opaqueness or transparency. 

Our position in relation to a structure also 
has profound effect upon our visual reception 


of its characteristics. Thus we gather different 
information depending upon whether we see it 
from outside, inside, or both. To return to 
our cube, we may see: 

One side* By looking directly at one facet 
of a small cube with one eye or directly at 
one facet of a large cube with both eyes, only 
one side will be revealed, and the cube will 
look square (746-/1). 

Tivo sides. By moving up or down, or side 
to side, a second side of our cube is revealed. 

If viewed from almost directly in front, one side 
will still seem square (146~B). 

7hree sides. By moving up or down, or side 
to side, a cube revealing two sides will reveal 
a third side. This is the view" of objects in 
nature with which we are most familiar. Such 
a view gives us the most information concerning 
a solid volume that we can experience 
visually at any one time (146-C). 
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r sides. Under special conditions, a solid 
with both eyes may reveal four sides 
laneously. It must be small enough and 
close enough to allow binocular 
to function. It also must be seen from 
:de above or a little below the top or 
\<i c-ni i 147'A), 

: me cube is hollow and the front and back 
u’-ces have been removed, we also may 
:our sides (147-B), 

■f sides. If our hollow cube has only its 
surface removed we have a familiar five- 

- structure (147-C). 

sides. If the front plane of our hollow 
r- is semi-transparent, the other five sides 
^ visible, and we will be able to see 

- v sides simultaneously. In like manner. 


if all surfaces are constructed of glass, plastic, 11.7 
or the surface area suggested by wire or 
dowels, we also see six sides, though not 
an their true shapes (147-D), 

All of us have held a small box in our 
hands, a ring box or a cigarette package. Yet 
few of us have observed that we are able to 
see four of its sides at the same time. Even 
fewer of us have tried to draw this aspect of 
such a form. Yet out of this observation comes 
one of the most important graphic controls 
the artist uses. By discovering and exploiting 
the potential of binocular vision, a concept 
known as multiple station points becomes a 
reality, as we shall see in Chapter 19. But 
first: we need to examine aspects of a graphic 
box-like structure which is known as the 
picture box. 




























































Quentin Mctsys (Flemish. 1466?-1530) 

MADONNA AND CHILD SURROUNDED BY ANGELS 
1491-1.515; oil on wood: 21% 0 " x 14%" 

Mu sec dcs Beaux Arts de Lyon 
(Photograph: J, Camponogara) 




140-2B 




148-2D 


Picture 

is Metsvs Madonna is a real box-like 

J 

frame enclosing and dramatizing the picture. 
Within the picture is a painted box-like 
structure enclosing and dramatizing the figure. 
Let ns sec how this painted box helps picture 
construction, 

Tf we focus our eyes upon one point on the 

horizon in nature we create, in effect, a visual 

cone. Within this cone things seem in focus. 

Tilings outside of the cone tend to blur. Great 

distances will still be indeterminate, but 

elements nearby in this cone of vision are 

_■ 

subject to measure (148-2A). 

If we visualize this cone as a box-like 
prism in perspective we relate it more closely 
to our accustomed picture shape (148-2B). 

Suppose now that at an estimated distance oi 
twenty-five to thirty feel we imagine our 
prism interrupted by a backdrop (J48-2C). 



14 The Picture Box L im 'Tl 

Around tl: 
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149-C 


nrhirig in back will be cut off. In front 
-Z) is a shallow box (Z4A-2.D), 'Within 
..zinarv box true measurements can be 
r ; ^=:ed convincingly. 

~"-.== Nature of the Picture Box 

_ rhic box generated by the backdrop 
-D is like a little stage, which is referred 
: ' :he picture box. As we shall see the 
box takes many forms and its use is 
changing. But in its classic form it 
-mts a small stage usually viewed from 
■ mr.£ standing eye level and easily encom- 
— - : by the eye. The distance separating 
"f on this stage can easily be suggested 
— Meallv f] 19- 4 ). 


Tnto a drawing of this little stage, die 
picture box, we may introduce any number of 
appropriate props or objects. A drawn chair 
or table will take up so much room in this 
stage, leaving a certain amount o( clear floor 
space. These areas can be estimated visually and 
expressed graphically with great accuracy 

(149-B). 

Into this graphic stage dressed with graphic 
props we now can introduce as many symbols 
of living forms as wc desire. Human figures, 
animals, growth forms of every description, 
real or imaginary, may he shown occupying the 
environment we have created in our picture 
box. The only limit wc must impose is that the 
little stage be confined to shallow depth and 
a reasonable dimension from side to side or 
top to bottom (149-C). 
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ir>0 The Evolution of the Picture Pox 

The picture box developed as a solution to 
the problem of measuring shallow depth 
both in nature and in pictures, a preoccupation 
of the artist for thousands of years. Not until 
the development of architecture, however, did 
the creation of limited depth become a definite 
picture problem. Unlimited depth was 
suggested in the prehistoric rock paintings 
of Europe and Af rica long before the advent of 
architecture. These pictures were actually 
u frce drawings” or vignettes. They were not 
limited as to overall shape (rectangle, square, 
oval), for the surfaces upon which they were 
made were indeterminate as to shape and 
widely varied in size. 

Although tools, utensils, and weapons did 
provide the prehistoric artist with some surfaces 
of limited shape and size upon which he 


could paint or draw, it was not until there were 
real v j alls on which to work that the problem 
of measuring depth became significant. 

The wall has always been a key to an 
understanding of pictures. How the artist 
accepts or rejects the wall as a limitation of 
graphic depth always affects his attitudes 
toward* and Ids concepts of, picture structure. 
Conversely, the construction of the wall 
itself affects everything the artist paints upon it. 

It is likely that much drawing started as 
idle scratching on the ground with a sharp 
stick or tool. Scratching the wall may have 
been a natural and easy next step. In neither 
case was pigment needed. As light falls on the 
surface of a wall parts of the scratched or 
incised lines catch more light than others. % 
increasing the depth and width of a line this 
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(\ rli.^t u n know n < E y: y pt i a n) 

TJAWYET, SOLE COMPANION OF THE KTNG 
ca. 2230 n.c, 

Egyptian, firsr. iTitcrmediate period; 18" 22" 

limestone stele in intagfio earving wijli pnlyrdirome 
Seattle Art Museum; Thomas D, Sttmsnn Memorial CollccMnn 
Gift of Mrs. Thomas IX Stimson and ITagop Kevorkian 


- ing pattern can be changed at will. Of 
:~.;r=e such a drawing will change as the light 

- j-ce changes, bath as to position and 

:enslty, 

1 : is a short step from incised drawing to 

- r"’ow modeling of sculptural forms, to bas- 

- ef. Such sculpture is a strange and wonderful 
::.:ge between drawing and true sculpture 

the round, 

~ «r example, the image of the head on a 
m really is not. a drawing in two dimensions, 
: is it truly three-dimensional, lor much 
f depth is merely implied. Behind the 

- = ! is a flat surface slightly deeper than the 

r_ or the highest projection of the head. This 
■; Ural plane acts as a backdrop which shuts 
: any visual penetration past it. 


The ancient Egyptians explored the technique 151 
of bas-relief which they developed to a high 
degree of excellence, discovering both its 
merits and weaknesses. They soon discovered 
that incising with line docs not perceptibly 
weaken the strength of the wall, nor does 
shallow carving. If, however, they attempted to 
indicate effects of deep space as observed in 
nature in the carving, the physical and visual 
strength of the wall was weakened. Possibly 
another factor dictating the depth of the 
carving was the amount of labor involved; 
obviously, the deeper the carving, the harder 
the work. 

The Egyptians rigorously maintained the 
backdrop or shut-off plane in their bas-reliefs 
and achieved a limited amount of actual 
deplli in their carvings. At the same time they 
preserved both actual and visual strength in 
the walls. 
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Artist unknown (Roman) 

EPISODE IN THE TRAVELS OK ULYSSES 
Mum] in House of the Dioscuri. Pompeii 
1st cent. Ti.c.: wall painting 

Museo Nationals, Naples 
( Photograph ; Alinari—Art Reference 
Bureau, Inc,, N, Y + , and 
Fototeca Unions, Rome) 
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Artist unknown (Roman) 

WALL PAINTINGS from the Villa of Mysteries 
Pompeii, ca. 50 b.c. Mtiseo Nazionule, Naples 
(Photograph; German Archaeological Inst, 
Rome, and Fototcca Unione, Rome) 
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152 From this awareness of the wall’s integrity, 
of its strength and usefulness, came a feeling of 
respect for the wall, whether decorated or 
not, which has been handed down by the 
artist through centuries. He may respect or 
deliberately violate the integrity of the wall, 
but he can never ignore the wall itself. 

Turning from carving to painting, we observe 
LhaL the Egyptian painter, who was so 
intimately related to the tradition of bas-relief, 
also devised a shut-off plane to limit the 
depth of his painted picture. In many instances 
this plane is made to appear as a w T all against 
which figures, animals, plant forms are 
represented in very shallow depth. In many 
instances the paintings approach the limited 
depth of a bas-relief. On the painted or simu¬ 
lated shut-off wall, hieroglyphics often are 
introduced which, in turn, remind us of the 
shut-off wall. 


In a sense this slmt-oIT plane can be compared 
to the rear wall of the picture box, for their 
function is the same. Both limit the picture to 
shallow 7 depth. But the idea of a picture box 
as a little stage, a room giving an actual 
feeling of walls and ceilings enclosing a given 
space, was not fully realized as a structural 
factor in picture making by the Egyptians. 

In the House of the Dioscuri in Pompeii we 
find a wall painting, Episode in the Travels 
of Ulysses, which seems to be a bridge between 
the Egyptian structure involving the shut-off 
w r all and the true realization of ihe picture 
box which w r e find in the early Renaissance. 
Here w ? e see figures occupying deep space on 
a stage wdiich implies a ceiling. The characters 
may w 7 ell he in a cave which opens into 
passageways, in turn suggesting added depth* 

In the murals of this room in Pompeii w r e 
again find a strong bridge from the flat 
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A t J.j st 1 ] ii k n own (Ro m ii n) 

DETAIL OF WALL PAINTING, Ixion Room 
TFoust 1 of tlio Vetti, Pompeii, 63-79 a,d. 

Muaeo Na^ionalc, Naples 


( Photograph: Anderson, Alinari, Rome 
Art Reference Bureau,, Inc., N. A. and 
Foioleca Lnione, Rome) 


.Tiorated surface into deep space. We might 
-iv that here is half a picture box. On the 

- iinted surface BC the characters stand as if 
■u a shallow stage (152-3). Their heads. 

rever, are silhouetted against surfaces 
: ich are defined by rigid panels in Lhe true 

- .-face of the wall. A-D defines the location of 
e panels, and also the true surface of the 

« ill. C'D defines the front surface of the 
::_e sta^e which visually seems to be some 
'Lance in front of the panels, A*B and C-D, 
ever, are actually in the plane of the 
..L Bv covering the upper parts of the 
_ jtps. the reality of the space generated on 
_ r little stage is apparent. When the lower 
"ii'ts of the figures are covered the shallowness 
: the space generated by the heads is 
“oticeable. 


In the Ixion room in the House of the Vetti, 153 
Pompeii, appears a small panel in which a 
true stage is represented by posts and beams 
defining a limited space, a true picture box, 

I 11 it is indicated a single figure, an actor 
on the stage. 
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Giotto i Flurentinr—1266?-1337) 

CHRIST BEFORE CATPHAS, 1305-1306 
fresco, Scrovegni Chapel, Padua 
< Photograph: AJinari Art Reference 
Bureau Inc., A". Y.) 


Duccio (Italian, ca. 1255-1319) 

ANNUNCIATION OF TIIE DEATH OF MARY 
from Maesta Altar; LSirna, 1308-1311 
Opera della Metropolitan di Siena, Italy 
f Photograph: AHnari—Art Relerence 
Bureau Inc,. N. Y., and Fototeca llnioiie, Rome) 


154 About 1300 A.d. in TLaly, we find the 

beginning of the classic picture box in Western 
painting. Between 1305 and 1306, Giotto 
painted the great frescoes in the Arena Chapel 
in Padua. Here we find examples of the 
picture box as a true stage enclosed by three 
walls, a floor, and a ceiling. In Christ Before 
Caiphas we have a stage on which all the 
action is taking place. 


Duccio, between 1308 and 1311, develops. 
Lhe picture box idea wilh an ingenious varia¬ 
tion, introducing a double stage in his 
Annunciation of the Death of Mary . In eflec: 
wo look into space on the right and through 
a volume on the left. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































. Alo I Florentine 7.260-1.337) 

FRIST DERIDED (THE FLAGELLATION), 
!>i3Gfj; frcsro; Scrnvcgm Chapel, Padua 
'■:* ^rapli: Anderson, Alinari—Art 
Lrence Bureau, Inc., N. Y.) 


Giotto 

THE MERCHANTS DRIVEN FROM THE TEMPLE 
(Photograph: Anderson, Alinari—Art 
Reference Bureau* Inc,, N. Y.) 



Giotto 

ADORATION OF IHE MAGI 
(Photograph: Anderson, Alinari Art 
Reference Bureau, Inc,, N, A.) 


In Christ Derided , by Giotto, the actors are 
irtiallv inside and partially outside an inner 
which redefines in skeletal form the true 
ture box* 

in The Merchants Driven from the Temple , 
f picture box has been opened to become a 

- ene out of doors, but opened to only a certain 
-_ree. In place of the backdrop of our little 

- _e, Giotto lias substituted an architectural 
s:meture reminiscent of a second stage. All 

r action lakes place before this empty stage. 

;■ association, we sense that the actors arc 
. a confined space much like LhaL of the 

- ?iply architectural stage. The empty cages 
T.io play a part in echoing this sense of 
measurable depth. 


And in Giotto’s Adoration of the Magi, we 155 
find a shelter, again reminiscent of the picture 
box, shown more closely related to a true 
landscape. Rocks, sky, and the star are intro¬ 
duced, yet they arc still held in seemingly 
shallow depth. Here again pari of I lie action is 
restricted to the little stage formed by the 
shelter, part to the shallow depth in front of 
it. In I his case the shelter as a space box 
contains and emphasizes the Holy Family, 
yet restricts the anionnt of depth we experience. 

A thorough study of Giotto’s frescoes will 
reveal an aslounding number of variations on 
the classic picture box. The picture box idea 
has been used by a great number of artists 
ever since Giotto’s Lime. 














































































































































































































































































































Artist unknown (Tntiiiini 
BUDDHA’S BATH, mimil from Cave 1 
Ajan La, India 

Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India 
and the Minister of Education 
Government of India, Now Delhi 


Su Han-Ch’en (Chinese, ca, 1.115-1170) 

LADY BEFORE A MTRROR IN A GARDEN; Sung Dynasty 

early 12th cent.; 7" x 10" 

fan-shaped album leaf; color oil silk 

Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Ross Collection 



■■ 


156 Western painters were not alone in utilizing 
the picture box. In the Ajanta caves of India 
are many examples. These caves, excavated 
and decorated some time between 272 to 
23.1 and 700 a.d., represent a startling 
bridge between the deep space structures of 
the Renaissance and the stylization of the 
true Oriental paintings. Interestingly enough, 
the caves are geographically almost halfway 
between Tokyo and Rome as the crow flies, A 
close study of these paintings will reveal the 
ingenious use of architecture in the control 
of picture depth. 


In Chinese art vast spaces are often 
depicted, yet we also find the picture box con¬ 
cept. In Lady Before a Mirror . we find the 
background and foreground abstracted into 
one plane. Part of the scene suggests the 
confinement of an interior: part, however, 
leads us into a garden, an extension into deep 
space. Only through the picture box concept 
could such a picture be possible. 

In this Hokusai we see another extension of 
the picture box. In this case the conventional 
stage contains the actors arid props. The back 
of the stage, however, has been removed, and 
a scene of Fuji substituted. Although the 
mountain is shown at a great distance from 
the room, in effect, the scene might be a painted 
backdrop on a stage. There is little suggestion 
of space beyond the room. 
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: 11 r-ku^iii (Japanese* 1760-1849) 
- : \ OX THE TOKAIDO, from 

— • " -.^ix Views of l r uji' ) 

: _’ L ■ T A-.-u(JbIoek 

r ~ i i t a n Mitsenm of An 

1 ii l. -- r -;nd 


limited Use of the Picture Box 

~~ - picture box ts bul one of the methods that 
-mrlov to control depth in a picture. For 
rn kinds of space problems it is Lhe 
~ -st and most useful. However, there arc 
- when its use is not only questionable 
inadequate. 

1 . artist involved in depicting great 

• 7 : s will find the picture box concept of 

value. Wc also must remember that riot 
^lists are concerned with limiting depth 
s picture. To many artists a sense of 
' ited space, a 1 i I dike ^window” effect, 

■ strictly controlled depth, is the aim. Yet 
- picture box is a classic structure which 

- Yd be part of the practicing artist’s 

- -.tbularv of skills, for it introduces disciplines 
: thinking indispensable in the solution of 
: : :er tvpcs of picture structure prolilems. 


The picture box symbolizes our concern for is? 

a measurable depth in a picture, which in turn 

can be coordinated directly to the surface 

pattern of the picture* Disregard of these 

factors mav lead to undesirable realism, or 
»■ ^ 

uncontrolled space, and usually weakens the 
surface pattern. 

As we shall see, a true understanding of the 
picture box necessitates a special concept 
of space, a special way of looking at a picture, 
and certain procedural steps in the actual 
making of a picture. Tn our next chapter we 
shall show how the first step iri the control 
of the picture box, as well as of more complex 
picture structure, concerns plan and elevation. 
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Juan Gris (Spanish, 1887-1927) 

ST1U. LIFhh 1914; 23V." x 17hf 
charcoal, colored papery printed mailer 
Philadelphia .Museum of Art 
A, E, Gallatin Collection 
(Photograph: A. J. Wyatt) 


is Plan and Elevation 


The Effect of Plan on Our Lives 
Plan is the relation of objects lo the Intervening 
space between them, as Juan Gris emphasizes 
in this still life. Although most of us are not 
consciously concerned about plan as we lead 
our daily lives, all of us are in a strange way 
controlled by plan. When we walk across a 
room, whether we are aware of it or not, 
the placement of ihe furniture allccts the 
direction of our action. The relation of hills to 
valleys lias much to do with our choice of a 
home-site. The relation of the number of floors 
Lo the height of an office building may deter¬ 
mine whether we take the elevator or climb 
the staiis. 









































































































































































































































































































































159-B 


Not only does the space between forms 
suggest possible action, but at times it may 
dictate what we may actually do. To get 
through a mountain we must go through the 
tunnel. If we are playing baseball and make a 
a two-base hit. we must touch first base before 
going to second. If wc are playing chess, 
we know that the moves of the pieces are 
limited by the squares of the board. Not only 
does plan affect action in our everyday en¬ 
vironment, but our concept and application of 
plan profoundly affects our picture structure. 

Observed Plan versus Conceptual Plan 

To vary the old saying 4i a penny for your 
thoughts,” lei us give a few thoughts to your 
penny. For how we look at a penny has special 
significance in relation to our understanding 

of plan. 


Let us place a penny on a horizontal drawing 
surlace, then look directly down upon it from 
a foot or so above. 1:1 we use only one eye, 
the penny will look perfectly round. Now 
let us trace the penny with our pencil. When we 
remove the penny the tracing will be almost 
a true circle, the same size as the penny 
( 159-A ). 

Some distance away from l he penny on our 
drawing surface, let us place a marble the 
same diameter as the penny. When wc look 
di ree11 y down 11 poji it, llie marble will appear 
sculptural, three-dimensional. Now if we 
trace its silhouette upon the surface, the 
tracing will be another circle, the same size as 
the diameter of the marble and the penny 

(159-B). 
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160-A 
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Now lei ns place the penny about a diameter 
away from the marble. When we look directly 
down on the marble, it will he in focus 
(160-A). The penny will be very slightly out 
of focus, slightly blurred. At first glance both 
penny and marble appear round. Now let us 
move the penny farther and farther away 
from the marble. As we continue to view 
the marble from our original viewpoint directly 
above it, a strange effect occurs. As long as 
we stare at the marble, we cannot see the 

j 

penny clearly. As the penny is moved farther 
and farther away, it continues to become 
more blurred. If, however, without changing 
the position of our head, we glance over at the 
penny, we find that it is now in focus and 
seems to have changed shape. 11 now appears 
elliptical {160-B). 


What actually has happened is that we have 
changed our plan view of the marble to a 
perspective view of the penny. For theoreti¬ 
cally there may be only one observed plan 
view, or true view, at any given instant. 
Everything else we see is in perspective. 

Let us again assume a true view of our 
marble which wc have represented as a circle. 
To actually see the penny in its true shape 
we would have to move our eye to a position 
directly above Its circle drawn on the surface. 
The distance between the centers of the 
circles represents the physical shift the eye 
would have to make lo see each as a true shape 
involving no perspective. 
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161 


The interval between tine circles represents 
:he distance between two true views, whether 
these views are actually experienced by an 
observer or not. By accepting the possibility 
that two independent true views may be 
represented in one drawing involving no 
perspective, we introduce a new concept of 
i rawing. 

Tn such a drawing, the position of the 
observer is abandoned. In fact, the very presence 
of an observer is no longer necessary, for the 
limensions of the true views may be arrived 
at conceptually. The distance between true 
views now becomes a part of the composite 
drawing and ceases to represent an actual shift 
of an observer, Tt becomes a Finite distance, 
unaffected by perspective. 


The interval between the centers of our 
two circles represents the distance between two 
points in space. It might as easily represent 
the distance between two towns (161) or the 
distance between the earth and a star. Both 
the interval and the true views have changed 
function from something observed to something 
imagined. 

As we pursue the development of the true 
view drawing, which is called an orthographic 
projection, we find that various aspects of 
this subject have developed into different 
systems of drawing: isometric projection, 
descriptive geometry, and the measured Italian 
perspective. Although all systems of drawing 
should he of interest to the artist, it is not 
possible or desirable to explore these at this 
time. Specific information pertaining to am of 
ihese drawing svstems mav be obtained in 
any library. 
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Copy of Raida Indian design of KILLER WHALE 
from Indian Art of the United States; copyright 
IWj Tile Museum of Modern Art* Ne’vv York 


162-3 
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elevation 


162-2 



162 "W'e should note, however, that by means 

of orthographic projection the dimensions of a 
structure, whether built or not yet built, may 
be represented. The construction or manufacture 
of all man-made structures is contingent 
upon some use of this system, which implies 
ordered methods of recording true measure¬ 
ments. 

In making such a drawing, the size of the 
combination of true views and their indicated 
dimensions often are rather small. If the 
extreme dimensions employed arc less than the 
size of the drawing surface upon which they 
are made, they may be indicated true size. If 
larger, they may be indicated by means of 
scaling. In such a drawing, an inch may 
represent a mile, or a fraction of an inch, or 
any imaginable distance. 

Primitive artists, children, and the Cubists 
show an understanding of the logic of a plan 


view in their pictures. Often no other view 
explains a form so convincingly, as we see in 
this Ilaida design representing a killer whale. 

Plan and the Perspective Elevation 

A plan view may or may not be a true view of 
a structure. For instance, a plan view of a 
pitched roof in no way gives us a true view of 
any of its pitching planes. A drawing showing a 
plan view can never truly describe a three- 
dimensional structure; other views are 
necessary. 

-I- - 

At times one extra view will give us adequate 
information, as we see in this drawing, 
termed iS a two-view,” of a simple box (162-2). 

Usually a three-view is necessary to’ show 
various aspects of even a simple structure. 

An architect may use a great number of 
drawings to explain the structure of a small 
house, not to mention a skyscraper (162-3). 















































































.: uly complex structures usually cannot be 
-cribed with only three views. Information 
:t the construction of even seemingly 
■pie structures, a pyramid for instance, can 
y be described with auxiliary views. Such 
swings fall into the category of descriptive 
r nietry- In this case neither the plan view 
- ' D. nor the elevation AiBiCiDt. describes 
- true shape of the side ol the pyramid, A view 
■ B C 1 D 2 gives an edge view, and AsBaCsDs 
_ "os a true view which, like all true views, can 
dimensioned (163), 


To read such drawings takes a special way u>o 
of thinking. We must learn to I mild up a 
mental ima^c of the form being' described. This 
can be done by comparing several views of 
the form: top view, end view, side view, etc. 

From the information thus gathered, a concept 
ol the appearance ol the complete form emerges. 

The composite is imaginary- 
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To describe this form to someone not able 
to read an orthographic projection, other 
devices must be employed. Either the finished 
structure must he at hand for demonstration 
purposes, or perhaps a scale mode]. Or the true 
dimensions shown in the three-view mav be 

L- ! 

transposed into an isometric drawing. Here, as 
shown in our slotted block, the use of true 
dimensions are incorporated in one drawing 
(164), An isometric, however, always results in 
a drawing which appears distorted. It is 
strange that a perspective drawing developed 
from plans and elevations must be constructed 
with false views in order to simulate what 
we might expect to see as “true” in nature. 


A perspective drawing implies the presence 
of a spectator and at least one observation 
point, or station point. The drawring represents 
a view of anything, from a single form to a 
crowd scene, seen from this station point. 
Theoretically only one element in a perspective 
drawing is in its true shape. But by the 
adaptation of certain conventions more than one 
true view may he introduced. For instance, all 
shapes parallel to the picture surface, if near the 
center of the picture, arc drawn in true shape. 

As we have noted, a perspective drawing 
is constructed upon lines that seem to converge 
in the distance. Such a drawing, in this case 
pulled apart, or “exploded,” shows us that 
it is made tip of separate false or distorted 
views (165). When th cse parts arc assembled 
and seen simultaneously in one drawing, an 
image is created in some respects corresponding 
to what we see in nature. 
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Developing Italian perspectives from plan is 
necessary in the construction of some pictures* 
For instance, such perspective views are used 
extensively in making informative drawings 
of all kinds* In planning motion pictures, 
the set designer plots the exact placement of 
the cameras in relation to the finished set, 
using carefully made perspective drawings 
venerated from architectural plans* By plotting 
the position of the cameras in plan and the 
type of lens to be used, he can then show quite 
accurately, in perspective drawings, the antici¬ 
pated appearance of the finished scene* 

In all applications of perspective projection 
ri^id limits must be observed* Much of the 
drawing is mechanical in nature and usually 

t _ -p 

requires drafting instruments* To attain good 
results, the artist must be highly skilled not only 
in projection but also in the general skills: 
color, design, and draftsmanship* 


To a tremendous number of artists who make 165 
freehand illustrative pictures, perspective pro¬ 
jection is objectionable* The whole idea of 
anything so mechanical is distasteful* This 
attitude may be based to a great degree upon a 
lack of understanding of the mechanics of 
Italian perspective, or upon a lack of realization 
of the advantages inherent in the use of plan 
in relation to many perspective drawings* 

To overcome some of the objections to the 
use of conventional plan in picture making, let 
us first try to discover simple freehand 
procedures in a field wdiieh is so obviously 
mechanical and complex* Then let us examine 
a few advantages of using plan in a free way 
to help make the composing of certain 
types of pictures more interesting and exciting. 
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16(> Conventional and Non-Conventional 
Pi ojeclion 

Let us discuss for a moment the conventional 
approach to making a perspective elevation 
from a given plan. We will assume that we must 
draw a box, which could be the interior of 
our picture box. Tu pi tin view, the picture box 
is 3 true rectangle A BCD made up of ninety" 
degree comers (166-A). In such a plan 
the front plane, AB, can be established in a 
perspective drawing, a second drawing, as a 
vertical plane, AiBj, which in this case is 
die frame oi I he picture (766-2?). Care must 
be taken that the lwo drawings are vertically 
aligned. 4i must be above or below A ; Bt above, 
or below /?, respectively. The back wall iri 
the perspective CiDt is drawn smaller than the 
frame A 1 B 1 . 


Til a nomconvenlional projection, llie back 
walk CD in plan, is established in a perspective 
as the vertical plane CCD** Now the perspective 
is developed toward us ? resulting in the frame 
of the picture A&Bs being drawn larger than 
the back wall ( 166-C ). 

This procedure also results in an unusual 
exploitation of I he plan view. When the front 
plane AsB* in the perspective is projected into 
a new plan view, it determines a distorted 
view of the floor AaBsCaDh (766-/?). Although 
mis odd shape in a way is reminiscent of a 
perspective shape, it involves no perspective. It 
is a true plan view, but no longer rectangular. 

By adding simple symbols of human figures 
cither little stage can be activated. In plan, 
the figures may be indicated roughly as circles: 
in the elevation, as simple chalk indications 
or silhouettes ( 167-A ). 


















































conventional perspectivc 


non -con vc n t i r > n al perspective 


167-A 


167-B 


Tn both plan and elevation attention should 
be paid to relative sizes. For instance, the 
size ol a circle should conform Lo the width of 
a silhouette in elevation, and the height of 
a silhouette to its perspective environment. 

In conventional projection, ABCD (167-A ), 
a figure close to the center of the picture can 
be placed directly above or below its cor¬ 
responding position in the plan. But as its 
position shifts to either side of center there is 
no longer a direct np-down relation between the 
figure and its location in plan. 

The difficulty of projecting the conventional 
way, converging to a vanishing point to locate 
the figures. Is apparent if we try to relate the 
side wall IhCi visually to ils plan view BC . 

For BiCi is a visible perspective plane, while 
BC is a line having no direct visual relation 
to BiCi, 


In lion-conventional projection no attempt Uu 
is made to conform lo an exact convergence of 
perspective lines to distant vanishing points 
In order to determine the location of 
various figures. Instead, a direct up-down 
projection is maintained between all of the 
figures and their corresponding positions 
In plan (167-B). 

The greatest deviation from conventional 
projection is found when it becomes necessary 
lo draw the side planes oi the box. But by 
distorting the plan into AaBiCzDa (167-B) the 
error becomes visually negligible. There is a 
direct visual and graphic alignment between the 
figures in the perspective and the distorted 
plan AtBsCsDs. A figure standing in front of 
the side wall B$Cs projects as a circle located 
visually between B.tCx in the plan view. 
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It should he observed that in conventional 
projection, figures indicated in perspective 
elevation become smaller as they approach the 
back wall of the picture box. Tn non-conven¬ 
tion a I projection, they become larger as they 
leave the back wall and move toward us. 
Although the distincti on between moving from 
I ront to back or back to front may seem point¬ 
less at this time, it has great hearing upon 
the ease with which we build a picture- As w r e 
shall see in Chapter 30, it also has a profound 
effect upon scale. Developing a picture from 
back to front is a work habit which, once 
acquired, becomes one of the artist’s most 
valuable tools. 


Although this method of projection is in 
many ways arbitrary, in many ways faulty, it 
does have one outstanding advantage over 
conventional projection. It is completely 
simple. Once the two drawings are aligned, 
straight up-down projection becomes possible, 
and necessary adjustments can be made between 
the two quite effortlessly. It is this very 
flexibility and simplicity that justifies the use 
of plan in relation lo an illustrative picture. 
Indeed, the labor entailed in making an Italian 
perspective projection, except for special 
uses such as a set design, or an architectural 
rendering, is seldom justified. 
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Using Non-Conventional Projection 

_r first picture idea often is expressed as 
freehand perspective usually called a 
"rough.” which is subject to many changes, 

~ long as the rough suggests a depth of no 
— re than thirty feet, there is every reason for 
> to use a picture box and a simple plan, 

” "hen the distance suggested is greater than 
:.:rtv feet, the plan will be of little use and 
::ier approaches to picture structure become 
-- essary, as we will see in the next chapter. 

Once we have made our rough we may pro¬ 
ved with the plan. It can be drawn upon the 
same paper as the rough, or it can be drawn on 
i separate sheet. In either ease, as we have 
~vcn. the two drawings must be aligned with 
-- plan exactly above or below the perspective 
::agh, Tt is also suggested that at this time 


the back wall of the picture box be drawn 
parallel to the picture surface. The reason wdll 
become apparent wdien we investigate the 
rotation of the plan in Chapter 18. 

In the plan, the back wall of the picture 
box should conform in width to the back wall 
in ihe perspective. And in the plan the side 
avails will be diverging diagonals f 169-A). 

We can now project our figures directly up 
and down from the rough to the plan and 
from plan back into Lite rough (769-/?). With 
practice we soon learn to work from plan to 
elevation and from elevation to plan with equal 
ease. In fact, the procedure should be auto¬ 
matic, not involving too much time. 
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170-E 


Tn nature we have developed the habit of 
seeing things in front overlapping things in 
back. As we adjust our perspective elevation in 
relation to our plan it is inevitable that one 
figure somewhere will overlay another. But 
instead of trying to jam the figure in the rear 
into the space left over by the front figure, let 
us reverse the process; leL us put the front 
figure over the hack figure. In many ways 
designing a group may be compared to stacking 
pancakes* ^ e start at the bottom and work up, 

Tn the same way we start at the rear wall of 
the picture box and pile up the figures as a 
series of overlays coming forward one on top 
of the other. To use a familiar admonition, 
‘"there is plenty of room in the front,” It 
literally never runs out. 


At times it is helpful to visualize the picture 
as a chessboard, f irst let us indicate the 
board in both plan and elevation (170-A, -B). 
INote that the rectangular shapes in plan are 
distorted squares, not squares in perspective 

U70-B). 

In the plan view we can locate our chess men 
as circles. Now, projecting into our elevation, 
lot us indicate on the floor in their corresponding 
squares a series of rough ellipses. These 
elements may be adjusted freely both in plan 
and elevation until a logical order seems to 
have been attained. Now individual chessmen 
may be drawn upon the ellipses in perspective. 
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In exactly the same way a picture box may 

- first laid out in plan and elevation 
_' 71-A,-B). Furniture and props may be 
^cheated in plan and studied to determine 

-ir best arrangement, both as to the logic of 
Hr location and their effect upon the 
'I a cement of the figures- When a satisfactory 
: !er has been achieved this plan view may 

- raised into a perspective, not of the 

r wires in elevation, but as a series of shapes 
•n the floor (171-B). Tjpon these shapes the 
-?rspective elevations can be built later. These 
Hi apes arc like shadows cast by imaginary 
retires or props with a light directly overhead, 
h’ they can be visualized as puddles of water, 

I: is amazing how much bad staging can be 
avoided by transposing a true plan into a 
respective plan. 


Once tbe elevations are developed upon 171 

this perspective plan the effect of these on the 
pattern of our picture can be studied {17UC). 
Now the figures can be adjusted to the 
original plan and vice versa until we arrive at 
an exciting pattern on our picture surface. 
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i6 Echoing Plan 
in Elevation 


Plan and Surface Pattern 

When we make a preliminary rough we first 
establish our thoughts about the general nature 
of our picture. In contemporary painting this 
may entail placing a few lines or color areas 
on the picture surface. No prior plan is 
involved, and quite possibly no representational 
subject is involved. If, however, we are called 
upon lo employ a picture box, which justifies 
the use of plan, the rough also is a preliminary 
statement of a surface pattern in many ways 
evolving from plan. 

Let us assume that we are to draw a room 
in which a number of figures are to ho placed. 
In this instance the number of characters is 
less important than the variety of patterns 
these shapes may generate. 


















































Francisco de Goya i Spanish. I74f>'lH28) 

MARION CEBALLOS, KNOWN AS “THE INDIAN,” 
KILLS THE BULL FROM INS HORSE’S BACK 

Plate 23, Trtyromfjqiiitu 1 si ed. 1816 
7 7 4" x lltfc"; etching and aquatint 
A then bach Foundation for Graphic Arts 
San Francisco 

(Photograph: Schoppkin Studio?) 


The accompanying roughs demonstrate the 
■■-ase with which an elevation may lie changed 
accommodate a change of position of any 
-jure indicated in the plan. The resulting 
Tatteni is a variable, reflecting the order of 
:currences in the plan. The numher of figures, 
:e number and complexity of the props, and 
.c distribution of these elements profoundly 
£ fleet the nature of the surface pattern of 
iir picture (172-4, -/?, -C ). 

The first requirement, of course, is that the 
picture be easy to read. Lnless the viewer 
- able to understand what we say, we run the 
r sk of creating confusion and losing him 
■ mpletely. However, if the pattern is too 
simple. the picture will seem dull and empty. 
Our viewer will become bored. 


Quite often our first rough will seem 173 

sparse, in this plan of a street scene, for 
instance, we find great empty areas (172- D). 

At first the pattern of the plan projected in 
elevation may seem adequate. Soon, however, 
wc become aware of great emptiness behind 
the fi gures. There is a large space in the center 
of the picture which does not seem to serve 
any purpose. It is a graphic hole. This empty 
space is especially noticeable when large 
areas arc implied by a strong horizontal, 
a floor line, for instance. 

Now we should not jump to the conclusion 

that in every picture all floor space should he 

occupied. At times a large empty area in plan 

is necessary to tell our story. In this Goya 
■■ «■ 

we see that the bull ring is not only a large 
empty area when seen in plan, but. that it is 
essential to the storv. Tn elevation, the arena 
is a dramatic shape as well as a space. 
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George Wesley Bellows (American, 1382-1925) 
STAG AT SHARKEY’S, 1907: 3014" x 48H" 
oil on canvas 

The Cleveland Museum of Art 
ITimriiin Ilnrlbul CoJkdion 


174-2 





j?l Similarly, in George Bellows’ Stag At 
Sharker s the fight ring is ail essential space 
necessary to the action. Although the shape 
of tJie ring in elevation is interrupted by 
overlays, wc are still aware of the importance 
of the ring space. 

The presence of an undesirable graphic hole 
in an elevation emphasizes the importance of 
the work procedure mentioned in Chapter 15: 
by placing overlays from back to front, 
stacking them like pancakes, we always know 
exactly where each is in relation to our plan, 
Reversing this procedure, working from front 
to back with overlays, may fill up large 
areas of the picture surface. But these close 
overlays usually mask out what is really 
occurring in plan. For example, this street 
scene, although too deep for a satisfactory 
plan-elevation projection, does demonstrate 
how an overlay in the foreground may hide, or 


partially hide, a huge hole In the center of the 
picture. Nothing in the elevation suggests 
what is happening between the foreground 
figures and those in the background (174-2). 

To correct this feeling of emptiness, we may 
he tempted to locale other characters between 
the front overlay figures (175-1 A). In other 
words, -when we find an open space between 
overlays we simply plug a character into the 
opening much as we would plug a cork into 
the mouth of a bottle (175-1B). Such a 
procedure usually results in a questionable 
solution to the space problem suggested in plan. 
Equally serious, we intuitively see Lhe 
crowd as comprising many people standing or 
sitting in such a way that their beads never 
overlap. Each is in the clear. Each is in a 
separate little hole. 

Now it is true that people tend to live and 
move in separate space worlds of their own, 
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Yves Tanguy fTrench, 1900-1.955) 

INDEFINITE DIVISIBILITY, 1942; 4G" x 35" 
oil on canvas 

AlbrighL-Knox Arl Callcry 
Buffalo, New York 


I75-1C 


although at limes ihey may become involved, as 
v;hen dancing or wrestling. But usually they 
.ire entities, each living in an imaginary 
kibble ol space. When, however, we observe 
ueople from a fixed point we see them as a 
series of overlapping forms. As a matter of 
fact, seeing a crowd of people with each 
individual standing clear of his neighbor is a 
rather noliceahle and startling occurrence. We 
might sav that the world seems to be made 
of a never-ending series of overlapping forms. 
There always seems to be something in back 
of something else ( 175-1C ). 

Therefore indicating groups of figures as a 
series of isolated units often results in a 
weak relation of plan to elevation and, as we 
shall see shortly, 1o questionable surface 
pattern. Sometimes, however, such, an effect of 
separateness has been purposely exploited to 
create a great sense of loneliness, as we see 


in the work of the Surrealists like Tanguy, 175 

But most pictures involve many overlaying 
symbols, and their very complexity creates 
a sense of completion in the spectator. 

The fallacy of plugging holes or filling in 

I he areas between overlays stems directly from 

T - r 

failure to consider Lhe effect of plan in 
constructing the elevation. As long as we con¬ 
tinue to search for a space in our surface 
pattern sufficiently large to allow for the 
introduction of a new symbol, we are in effect 
merely constructing our picture as we would 
a jigsaw puzzle. 








































176 A 




176-B 


176 Jf w 7 e persist in simply plugging holes 

in the elevation, we find it increasingly difficult 
to find room in our pattern lor partially 
revealed elements almost covered by the 
fotegiound overlays. In addition to this crowded 
feeling, we also find it difficult to place con¬ 
vincingly a fragment of a head, a nose, or an 
ear, for instance, in any small free area which 
may he somewhere in the middle distance of 
the picture. 

Fortunately there is a truly simple procedure 
which circumvents all this trouble. We again 
work from back lo front. By first drawing 
the symbol to be overlayed, then placing the 
close symbol over the more distant one, w r e 
never are confronted with the problem of 
plugging holes between overlays or of drawing 
small details which have no origin. 


In working with the picture box, our first 
rough may reveal areas of congestion in the 
elevation when studied in relation to the plan 
To clarify important hidden parts, the over- 
laved symbol in the rear may he shifted 
from side to side, or the overlay may be 
similarly moved. In either case, the move 
should be justified in the plan (176-A), This 
usually means a simple adjustment of the 
position of one or two of our basic circles. 
Often such a simple shift from side to side will 
reveal details ol head or hands, or important 
parts of significant props inadvertently hidden 
hv the front overlays ( 176-B ), 
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Pierre An^ushc Kem>ir (Frenrh* 

LE MOULTN DE LA C ALETTE, 1876; 5144" x 69" 
oil oil canvas 
The Louvre, Parle 


At times a complex picture structure will 
involve many overlaying groups of figures or 
orops, as in the Renoir above. In such cases 
: not unusual for the picture to suggest a 

:-pth of more Lhan thirty-odd feet. The 
greater the distance involved in our scene, 

'he longer the plan becomes physically. It is 
ipparent that if our plan is extended indefo 
ritely it becomes so physically long as to be 
unmanageable. Our direct up-down plan-eleva- 
:: in projection is no longer possible. Size 
differences due to perspective become in¬ 
creasingly noticeable. 

Now instead of trying to force a procedure 

which is effective only for short distances, 

■ * ^ 

let us simply abandon it and find easier w r avs. 
However, il is still important to have a concept 
:f a plan in all elevations, whether or not we 
actually draw the plan. 


.When a picture involves depths greater than 177 
thirty feet but does not pass a range m which 
we can still comfortably establish depths 
with our eyes, we sometimes call it a “medium 
shol,' ? or “medium long shotA Such terminol¬ 
ogy, adapted from motion picture photography, 
is descriptive and is accepted by many 
artists. The terms "close-tip” and “long shot ’ 
also are becoming part of an international 
language. 

To construct a medium long shot picture, 
let us follow another simple procedure: first, 
work from back to front; second, control the 
location of the overlays by working from a 
perspective plan. 
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I78-A 


178-E 



'A-fiiljSH 



17S-B 


178 r 



I78-C 



178-D 



178-G 


El Greco (Spanish, h, Crete, 1541-1614) 
THE BURIAL OF COUNT 0RQA2, 15E 
15' 8Vi" x IV 10"; canvas 
San Marlin y Santo Tomas A postal 
Toledo. Spain 


The Crowd Scene 

To draw a crowd scene such as we might find 
in a large wailing room at a railroad station 
or airport, first let us indicate a simple 
perspective of the room, with a doorway to 
give a sense of the size of the structure. 

On the floor plane of our rough let us 
place the figures first as simple ellipses, which 
can later be developed into standing figures. 
Similarly, props—baggage wagons, suitcases— 
can first be indicated simply as rectangles 
(178-A). By distribution of these shapes on 
the floor, we can determine very quickly the 
presence of unwanted empty areas, or, conver¬ 
sely, rearrange the ellipses and rectangles 
lo emphasize desired empty areas (178*B), 
Since we are working in deep space, size 
adjustments must be made in our indications 
to suggest the estimated distance from back Lo 
front- By starting at the back wall and gradually 


increasing the sizes of the ellipses or rectangles, 
this is easily accomplished. In actual practice 
the wdiolc procedure takes only a short time. 

In a large waiting room our viewpoint may 
well be from a standing eye level, the crowd’s 
eye level. Although other eye levels can just 
as easily be used, let us accept ibe standing 
eye level for this picture. 

Now let us locate our horizon in relation Le¬ 
the doorway. Most adult male heads in the 
picture will conform closely to this eye level, 
Mos t women and children standing, or seated, 
will be d rawn with their heads proportionately 
related to the accompanying male. 

Starting at the back wall, all groups 
indicated on the floor plane which are closely 
related to the wall may now be indicated as 
perspective elevations (77*3-0, These groups 
represent a zone roughly ten feet in front 
of the wall. Now a similar zone including 
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- croups can be raised in elevation 
‘ :-D i. This procedure can be continued until 
loosest overlays have been accounted for 

■F 1 " 

~:-E. -t\ -G) * Naturally* as overlays 
miue to pile up many figures and props 
_ :he background may be partially or com- 

- - y hidden, as in this El Greco* Strangely 

by working from back to front such 

- Terences appear normal and yalid. 

important information becomes lost by 
" addition of overlays, a new control of 
-rlays may lie employed* If we raise the 
- ^rations in our first zone on a piece of 
*i ring paper pinned over the perspective plan, 
- ■ w may simply pin another tissue over it. 
mis second tissue, the groups in zone two 

- - ir. By movine; cither tissue number one 

r? 

' :;ss']e number two from side to side, minor 
m-rruptions mav easily be cleared* 


The perspective plan can be divided into any 179 
convenient number of zones which, in turn* 
can he translated into the same number of 
tissue overlays* Any or all of these overlays 

T - L« M 

may be moved back and forth laterally in order 
to clarify tire surface pattern. At any time a 
master tracing may be made to bring all of 
the overlays into one drawing. This procedure 
may sound formidable but it is performed 
simply* It can be executed in a few minutes and 
may save the artist hours correcting a faulty 
plan later on* 

Working from back to front at times presents 
some technical difficulty. If the picture is laid 
out in chalks, or a type of paint easily 
changed, adjustments can he made with mini¬ 
mum effort. But if the drawing is in pen and 
ink* wash, or fresco, changes may be almost 
impossible. 
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Shili Cluing (Chinese, 1437-1517) 

SNOW LANDSCAPE, Ming Dynasty; 9%" x 125%" 
paper makimono 

Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts. Boston 


Maria Antoinette Evans Fund 

Purchase Fund, Ellen Francis Mason Fund 

Ellen Page Hall Fund, George Nixon Black Fund 


Controlling Great Depths 

As we have observed* the dimension of tilings, 
or the space between them in the far distance 
in nature, are almost impossible to estimate 
visually with any degree of accuracy. Yet the 

T T <_■ T* 

artist from earliest times has never hesitated to 
construct pictures reminiscent of distant 



An artist soon discovers that not only he but 
others find difficulty in measuring sizes 
accurately in the distance. To most people a 
mountain range appears as a large shape or 
cluster of closely related shapes. Tri a picture 
this same illusion may be preserved. By 
establishing a series of overlays of such clusters, 
and by working from hack to front, the dis¬ 
tance factor is implied, though never 
exactly determined. 


A device exploited by the Chinese, who have 
always excelled in the art of landscape painting, 
is to build not only from hack to front, but 
also from large to small. Tn normal perspective, 
things close Lo us seem larger than things the 
same size in the distance. Through habit w-e 
believe that all things become smaller as they 
recede. 

By reversing this order, as Wang Shih-clTang 
has in this landscape, two picture controls 
arc achieved. The first, and most important, 
is one of surface control, Tn introducing great 
activity at the top of the picture he assures 
vertical stability. The second control is based 
upon the reversal of an expected perspective 
diminution. With the human figures shown 
as tiny forms in the foreground and everything 
else progressively larger as it recedes, a 
sense of vastness is achieved, and this is the 
very quality desired in most landscapes. 
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Shih-cli’ang (I5*16th century?) 

‘TAIN LANDSCAPE; Cliffs and a Stream, a Scholar's Abode 
. . 'yna^ty; 721,4" * ink and triincs of color on silk 

r of the Smithsonian Institution 
’ Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


181-2 A 



181-2B 



In a landscape showing far distance as well 
^ close foreground, difficLilly may arise in 
nrrelaLing measurable deptli with the implied 
indeterminate depth of distant general shapes* 
The problem is similar to that facing the 
Id-time stage designer when he used a realistic 
. ackdrop depicting a street scene diminishing 
in the distance until it because lost in the 
zoothills. How can real action involving real 
chairs, stairs, etc., seem convincing against 
such a false backdrop? 

To solve this problem in pictures a special 
levice may be used: zones of activity in deep 
space are treated as separate little stages. 

F or instance, a group of figures in the fore¬ 
ground of this beach scene (I81-2A) is 
represented by zone A. Stepping back, in plan 
a distance equal to zone A, we arrive at zone 
B. Here another scene of activity is indicated. 


Tn the same way, in plan, zone C is as far hack iai 
as A pins B. A plus B plus C equals D , etc. In 
each case we double the distance ( 18I-2B). 

By" estimating these progressively enlarging 
intervals in our perspective view, a strange 
effect occurs. The progressively increasing 
intervals in plan, when estimated in our 
perspective, are counteracted by the rapidly 
decreasing effect of perspective in these inter¬ 
vals, The result of this conflict is remarkable. 

As the distance increases, as we move into 
the picture, the perspective foreshortening over¬ 
comes the doubling, and the intervals slowly 
decrease. 
























































Giolio I Florentine;, 1266M337I 

SAINT JOSEPH CONDUCTS MARY TO HER HOUSE 
13054306; fresco from the 
Sevovegm Chapel. Padua, Italy 
(Photograph; Anderson, Alinaii, 

Art Reference Bureau, Trie., IV Yj 



132-1 


182-2 


182 Although this procedure is based completely 
on guesswork, completely freehand, the 
effect is one of convincing graphic space 
because the depth of the distant volumes and 
the space between them is retained, in contrast 
to nature in which distant forms and the 
space between them seem to flatten. 

Of course the ultimate challenge to the 
artist is the control of abstract space. Often 
such space involves imaginary depths, not 
depths derived from nature. In such pictures the 
problem of plan may not arise. We shall 
investigate the control of such depth in 
Part VIIL 


Echoing Shapes from Plan ill Elevation 

As we work from plan to elevation, especially 
il most of the figures are standing, we notice 
that we project from a circle to a cylinder, which 
maybe compared to a standing figure ( 182-1 ). 
Both standing figure and cylinder are long, 
slender, three-dimensional forms in relation 
to their relatively small circular bases. When 
simplified, these cylinders become thin 
rectangular shapes. As we sce ? there is little 
similarity between a circle and a thin 

_S 

rectangle. 









































































































































Homin' Dan miur 1 French, IH08-1879) 

THE WAITING ROOM AT TIIE STATION ; ra. 1.860 

23Vi s 4514''; oil on canvas 
Musee fJcs Beaux-Arts do Even 
(Photograph: ,T. Camponogara I 




183-2 


Suppose, however, that a series of circles, 

:ach representing a plan view of a standing 
: rure, arc grouped into a square, whose side 
- equal to the height of our figure (182-2). 
lien projected into the perspective elevation 
it a standing eye level the same as our own, 

- e arrive at a shape which is remarkably 
Fmilar to our square in plan, as we see in the 
iiotto above. Moreover, as we look at the 

- pare in elevation, we see that visually it 

ecomes a cube. The existence of this cube, 
m rough association, helps identify the area 
above the cube as a space. Tn Lhe same way the 
-_rea in front of the cube, or between us and 
he cube, becomes spacious. 


We should remember that the viewer is is:* 
seldom conscious of the plan of the picture or 
that the artist even uses a plan in constructing 
a picture. The viewer does respond to simple 
large shapes if they are dramatically 
presented. In Daumier’s The Waiting Room at 
the Station „ we* as viewers, may nol he aware 
of the semi-circular arrangement of the figures 
around a core, as indicated in the plan view 
(183-2). Blit when we discover it, the picture 
takes on a new meaning. 

As we become aware of the incredible 
variety of shapes which can he generated in 
elevation from simple changes made in 
arrangements in plan, we sense the potential 
for unending change. Picture making becomes 
an increasingly exciting experience. 
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i7 The Horizon J he Co “ n Hori y n , 

do engrossed have we become m plan and 
elevation that we may take for granted a 
picture factor so important that it determines 
the view of everything we see, both in nature an 
in pictures. It is our eye level. 

Our eye level is like a persistent ghost. 
Wherever we go, it goes. We know where it A 
for it is always directly before our eyes no 
matter in what direction we look. Sometimes 
it lies down quietly before us, and we see 
it as a distant separation of sea and sky. If 
we look up into the sky or down a well, there 
it is still in front of us. As we climb a 
mountain it keeps pace with us. Hut most of 
the time iL is invisible. Seldom are we conscious 
of our eye level. Only when it is emphasized 
in some way, as in the Whistler above, are we 
aware of its presence. 








Jamf:s Abbott McNeill Whistler 
(American, 1834-1903) 

NOCTURNE, SOUTHAMPTON WATERS 
1872 or 1874; 20” x 30”; oil on canvas 
Courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago 
The Stickney Fund 


We even have different names for our 
elusive friend the eye level. If we hold a 
playing card on edge before our eyes parallel 
to any plane receding from us in nature, the 
card will appear as a line. When transposed 
into drawing terms, this plane on edge becomes 
a graphic line termed a vanishing line, as we 
noted in Chapter 3. When the vanishing line 
is horizontal it is called the horizon. 

The Spectator and the Picture Horizon 

When we look at a picture we seldom, if ever, 
are able to project ourselves completely into 
this imaginary world. Usually some barrier of 
size, or picture flatness, or color keeps us 
back. "Vet there are times when we do feel that 
we are almost in the picture, especially if 
human figures are depicted. Because of our 


great familiarity with human forms, it is easy ms 
to associate ourselves with symbols of 
people, especially when they are shown in 
certain settings. 

Of all the bridges between spectator and 
picture none is quite as powerful as the 
horizon. If the horizon is the same for both 
spectator and the graphic characters there is 
a common bond. As spectators we intuitively 
feel that we are one with the characters. This 
should not imply that surface control is to be 
ignored. Although we establish a close relation 
to the horizon suggested in the picture, a 
strong surface pattern may still be achieved. 

In fact, the horizon often is incorporated in the 
linear structure of the picture surface 
(Chapter 25). 


















Honoro Daumier (French, 180S-1879) 

AGAIN THIS YEAR THE VENUS, ALWAYS THE 
VENUS! . . . AS IE THERE WERE ANY WOMEN LIKE 
THAT!. 1364 

x BLA lithograph published 
in Charivari 

Prints Division, The New York Public Library 
As Lor, Lenox, and Tilden Foundations 


Honore Daumier 

ABUSING THE PERMISSION THAT ARTISTS MAY 
SHOW MORE THAN THREE PICTURES THIS YEAR 
BViY' x 9 ,E Hs"i lithograph published 
in Charivari, May 13, 1857 
Courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago 


Honore Daumier 

THE SAD ASPECT OF THE SCULPTURE PLACE? 
AMONG THE PAINTINGS; lithograph 
published in Charivari^ July 22, 1857 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Rogers Fund, 1922 



L8f> In a picture the horizon often is indicated 
as a drawn line and becomes a means of 
helping us identify with the drawn characters. 
Generally speaking, the stronger the indication 
of the horizon in a picture, the more we feel 
that it is our own horizon. Suppose, for 
instance, that we look at a picture of a crowd 
in which all the people are walking or standing 
on a level floor, as in the first Daumier* 

Ihrough association we assume that we, too, 
are standing, that our eye level is also the 
eye level of the crowd. In effect, we project 
ourselves into the picture even Lo the extent of 
actually taking the place of a drawn symbol. 

II a group is shown in an U up 7 view from a 
low eye level, we may feel that we are looking 
up from a position just above sidewalk level, 
as in this second Daumier. 


II the picture has a high horizon, we may 
feel that we are above the crowd looking 
down upon it, as in this third Daumier. 

At times we may feel that we are not an 
intimate part of the scene, yet we still feel 
that we are interested observers. This is 
particularly true if we assume a remote station 
point or remote point of observation, such 
as we found in the Whistler. We feel ourselves 
looking across a great expanse to objects in 
the distance. We are interested in the objects, 
but do not associate ourselves intimately 
with them. 

There are times when our imaginary location 
in a picture is not exact. We witness an 
occurrence in a rather remote way, yet at the 
same time we are fully aware of the most minute 








































Henri Rou sseau (French, 1844-1910) 

TITF MERRY JESTER*. 1906; 57%” x 44%" 
oil on canvas 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

The Louise and Walter Arensbcrg Collection 


Wassily Kandinsky (Russian, 1866-1944) 
IMPROVISATION No. 30, 1913; 43%" x 43% J 
oil on canvas 

Courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago 
Arthur Jerome Eddy Memorial Collection 



detail, such as we find in the painting of 
Rousseau, We may well call this our orrmi- 
present station point. 

In many abstract paintings, like Kandinsky’s 
Improvisation No . 30, the spectator does not 
assume a given station point. The picture 
seems to exist by itself in space. 

Perspective Linear Patterns 

As we noted in Chapter 5, a line—in this case 
the horizon—need not be actually delineated, 

A series of graphic elements so arranged as 
to create a progressive movement also 
generates a line. If, now, we organize a series 
of related symbols: heads, hands, and feet, 
a linear structure is achieved which may give 
strong rhythmic linear patterns. 


In order to explore a few possibilities of 187 
linear patterns let us use only two symbols, 
heads and feet. 

Variations in height of human beings fall 
into rather broad, simple categories. The adult 
male, ranging from less than five feet in 
height to well over six feet, is generally 
taller than the adult female. Children range 
from babes in arms to medium tall adolescents. 

If in our picture we assume a height of 
about six feet for the male, and five feet, five 
inches, for the female, the difference is great 
enough to be noticeable. Naturally, a short fat 
man can be paired with a tall thin woman, and 
other such unexpected variations may be used. 

















ifla Suppose now a group of men are depicted 
standing, conversing with each other. Their 
heads may he carried approximately as a 
straight horizontal line. Their composite eye 
levels will be very close to our eye level, our 
horizon (188-1 A). Their feet, however, will 
constitute an undulating linear pattern, varying 
from elements far from us (which will be 
closer to the horizon) to elements close to 
us (which will be lower on our picture 
surface). By careful planning this wave-like 
curve may he manipulated, varied, made 
rhythmic or eccentric (188-18). 


By adding a number of women, the linear 
pattern can he made more varied and complex. 
We may also add children who, because of the 
great difference in heights, give even more 
variety lo the surface pattern ( 188-2A)> We 
should note that such linear patterns can give 
great richness to what might be a dull picture 
structure (188-28). However, they are seldom 
emphasized to the extent of dominating the 
picture. The accompanying diagrams show a 
few possible variations (189-1 A,-18. AC). 






























Location of Characters in Perspective Depth 
Although Italian perspective is a method of 
drawing which rarely satisfies involved picture 
problems, its simple system of triangulation 
often is helpful in placing figures in a picture, 
A vertical element AB occurs in a plane ABV 
( 189-2A ). Any element lying in ABV and 
parallel to AB will be directly related to AB. 
Hence, if we wish to draw at point C a figure in 
perspective of the same size as AB, we simply 
raise a vertical at C until it meets BV at D. 

CD is now equal in height to AB, in perspective 
( I89-2B ). In the same way the same height 
may be found at any point E by direct 
triangulation from either A or C ( 189-2C). 


If more than one level is involved, heights ik'j 
may be triangulated from a known vertical 
at AB to a vertical rising from C, a point 
common to the horizontal plane and the sloping 
plane (189-3). The vanishing line of this 
sloping plane is found by holding our hand 
parallel to the plane and through the eyes. 

When the hand is seen on-edge while still 
parallel to the sloping plane, we have 
established the vanishing line. If the drawing 
is not derived directly from nature, the graphic 
vanishing line is arbitrarily established in 
the drawing. 

Once the vanishing line is determined, die 
height CD may be transferred to EE by direct 
triangulation to the vanishing line P (189-3). 
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mo Probably one of the easiest methods of 
establishing heights in perspective depth is to 
utilize proportional divisions. Let us assume that 
we are lying on the beach, which gives us a 
logical reason to use a low horizon. This horizon 
may cut below the knee of a person standing in 
the middle distance. It will also cut all other 
standing adults at approximately the same place. 
To establish a figure in the distance, or in a 
close-up in our picture, we need merely to locate 
the knees or calves at the horizon and divide the 
figure in proportion to this division. This method 
is last and accurate (190-1). 

Once a figure is located in relation to a 
horizon in the picture, other figures can be 
directly related to the first figure, especially if 
they are near each other. A man may he 
established in the middle distance. His wife’s 
head comes to his shoulder, his child’s head 


comes to his hip. Moving forward, once a 
second man’s height is determined, the height 
of the wife and child also are determined 
automatically (190-2)* 

In any scene involving many people this 
method is a sound and direct way to control 
complex structure, as for example this restaurant 
scene (190-3). All seated persons are at 
approximately the spectator’s eye level. Other 
customers and waiters are walking between the 
tables. The heads of: the seated figures come a 
little above waist height of any standing figure 
anywhere in the room. The heads and feet 
constitute a linear pattern which adds great 
interest to the picture. 
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The variety possible in relating the spectator 
to picture horizon is provocative* These arrange¬ 
ments depicting beach scenes should suggest 
many others* In each of the accompanying 
examples a level or horizontal floor plane is 
assumed* 

The free choice of horizon gives us a direct 
control of picture pattern* By varying our eye 
level we may generate a constant change of 
pattern with an accompanying variety of picture 
impact* 

Reading from left to right, we may generate 
a strong horizontal strip (191-A) V a circular 
pattern (191-R), or a star ( 191*C ). In the 
second row, we generate a strong right angular 
shape rotated (191 -!)), a rectangular shape 


(191-E) s a cone (191 -F)> The third row 
achieves a strong diagonal pattern with hori¬ 
zontal stripes (191-G). a pattern based on 
diagonal stripes ( 191-H ), and a vertical rec¬ 
tangle and a square (191A). 

Given an assignment to develop a number of 
pictures using crowds, the inquisitive artist or 
film designer is never at a loss for compositional 
ideas. As we see here, limiting ourselves to only 
three eye levels, a vast selection is possible. By 
adding up or down shots, the vocabulary of 
expression is extended* By introducing angle 
shots by rotating the camera, or by introducing 
violent perspectives, the possibilities become 
endless* 
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The Improbable Station Point 

We have noted that the spectator wants to 
identify with a picture and that he identifies his 
own horizon with the horizon Indicated in the 
picture. Suppose, now, that we establish a 
horizon in such a way that when the spectator 
identifies with it he is made uncomfortable, 

1. his can and does happen f requent! y in pictures* 
Although the spectator rarely is conscious ol 
what is happening, he may nevertheless become 
so disturbed that he avoids lingering to look at 
the picture. 


Confusion sometime arises when we make a 
close-up overlaying a distant background. The 
spectator feels lost without ihe expected 
intervening elements which are so familiar to 
him in nature { 192-A, -B ). 

At times the spectator’s views are limited by 
the architecture suggested in ihe picture* This is 
especially true of small interiors. When the 
choice of horizon violates the logic of the 
structure, the spectator is disturbed* 























For instance, if the picture suggests a ceiling 
height of eight feet, and we establish the eye 
level at ceiling height or above, the development 
of the subject will give a strong down view 
( 193-1 A). When the spectator tries to justify the 
horizon in the picture to his own logical location 
lower in the picture, he finds himself in an 
improbable position* The same view of the 
subject related to a high ceilinged room would 
be less objectionable, although still not entirely 
satisfactory ( 193-1B ) . If we place a balcony in 
the picture, the spectator can identify his 
position as being at that height, and the horizon 
becomes logical (193-lC), 


Of all the disturbing perspectives we create 193 
perhaps none is as prevalent as that of the 
dropping overlays . To demonstrate, let us show 
a simple interior and establish a number of 
standing figures (193-2A ). Their eye level will 
be approximately that of the spectator’s eye 
level. Now, if other figures are introduced as 
overlays, il may seem logical to lower the level 
of each overlay to better display each separate 
head (193-2B). This always resul ts in clear 
staging of all figures, but let us see what happens 
to the rest of the picture. As we drop the 
overlays we imply that either the floor slopes 
down as it comes forward { 193-2C ), or that each 
overlaying figure, as it approaches, is standing 
in a progressively deeper hole in the horizontal 
floor (193-2D ). ' 
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On the other hand, the use of overlays can be 
very effective in giving a sense of security or 
stability to the spectator. For instance, 
an overlay of a tree growing on a shelf in the 
foreground suggests that the spectator too, might 
he on this ledge (194-1 A), Without the overly 
there is a distant view of a landscape, possibly a 
bird's-eye view, and the spectator is placed high 
in the air (194-1B) . The overlay gives him a 
more secure viewpoint. 


A street scene shown from a high elevation 
may be made more intimate, and more plausible, 
by the introduction of an overlay depicting an 
interior (194-2A , - B). 
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Gustave Core (French„ 1832'1883) 

THE DESCENT OF THE ABYSS ON CERYON’S BACK 

from Dante’s The Divine Comedy; 1861 

engraving; 8%" x 7Courtesy Random House, Inc. 

( Photograph: Alexander Hovsepian) 


A crowd seen from a high elevation may 
cause the spectator to feel remote and insecure 
195-1 A). If we introduce an overlay of a 
building, the spectator feels through association 
that he, too, may be in a similar building and 
again feels reassured (195-1B). 


At times an environment is so convincingly i% 
established by the story that the station point 
is seldom questioned. Once Dante establishes 
the premise of The Divine Comedy , Core’s 
illustrations of angels and devils are accepted 
in their improbable environments, and the 
spectator willingly accepts impossible station 
points, as wc see here. Any imaginary space 
environment once accepted by the spectator 
permits impossible station points. 

We have explored some of the possibilities of 
plan and elevation, and the relation of the 
horizon to elevation. Now we return to the plan 
and investigate the almost infinite number of 
elevations which may be generated from anv 
given plan. 

















is The Whirling Plan 


A Story Built Around an Object 
To explore the graphic potential in variations of 
plan and eye level, let us accept a theoretical 
assignment. Although an artist may be motivated 
to create a picture by an idea of his own, in 
many instances the picture problem is assigned 
by someone else. The person may be a highly 
qualified art director, or perhaps a client who 
who knows very little about picture construction. 
In any ease, it is not unusual for the artist to he 
given only the barest suggestion of an idea. 

Often an object of some kind dominates the 
problem suggested: a billiard table, a diving- 
hoard by a pool, a telephone. These objects all 
suggest particular environments which give 
graphic ideas to the artist as Lhe piano does in 
Vermeer’s The Concert. 

Suppose that we have been asked to make a 
representational picture using a grand piano as 
a theme. What does it suggest? A concert? A 










- Vermeer (Dutch. 1632-1675) 

“I CONCERT, ca. 1662; 27F4" * 24%'' 

. : - canvas 

'a Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston 


Hilaire Germain Edgar Degas (French, 1834-1917) 

DEGAS’ FATHER LISTENING TO 
PAGANS ACCOMPANYING HIMSELF 
ON THE GUITAR 
1872; 32" x 25WC nil on canvas 

Courtesy. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Bequest of John T. Spaulding 


recital? An evening of entertainment at home? 

K dance? A party? Why not a party! The more 
■-e consider the idea of depicting a party, the 
more intriguing the idea becomes. What kind of 
party? A costume party of some kind offers 
opportunity to use interesting graphic shapes 
and colors. A Halloween party, a birthday 
party, a formal party, all suggest great variety, 
great visual scope. 

The mood of a party often determines its 
success. It can be gay, bright, and happy; 
spooky, or bizarre. Some parties are fanciful, 
imaginative, or romantic. Others, more 
reserved, are formal but still pleasant. 

In deciding upon the type of party, we arc 
immediately confronted with the character of 
die guests who would participate, A birthday 
party usually, although not necessarily, suggests 
children, a Halloween party might suggest a 
suburban group, a New Year's Eve party may 


suggest an adult gathering in formal attire in an 197 
apartment in a large city. Certainly the nature 
of the group and the group temperament will 
affect what we draw. 

Let us decide, for instance, that the party will 
be a formal one. Now we have simplified our 
choice of costumes. In doing so we also restrict 
our choice of shape, especially concerning the 
men to be depicted. Instead of die bright, 
multi-colored, many-shaped costumes which 
might be seen at a costume party, we show the 
male characters in conservative dress. This gives 
us certain design advantages such as opportunity 
to use large dark shapes of the suits, as well as 
the piano, to set off areas of intense color or 
pastel shades which might be used in the 
women 5 s dresses. In this Degas we see how such 
dark shapes are used to stage the hands and 
guitar. 
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198 Now we must set further limits, this time as 
to the environment. In what sort of room is the 
party located? To clarify our concept, let us 
make a plan showing a room thirty feet by 
twenty feet, by ten feet high. In this plan we 
might show two doorways and a corner window 
( 198-A ), 

Now Jet us place the grand piano, the piano 
bench, and miscellaneous furniture in the room: 
a few chairs, a table in the corner, a large sofa 
(198~B). 

Since our picture must emphasize the piano 
we might dramatize it by placing a woman 
singing beside it with a man accompanying her 
at the keyboard { 199-A ), 

These, let us say, are given factors. No matter 
how we shift them around we must account for 
all this material. 


To these required constant factors we may 
add as many variables as the subject suggests. 

In this case by “variables” we especially mean 
more people. The density of the crowd and the 
distribution of various groups will depend upon 
the nature and mood of the party, and also how 
the groupings work graphically in the picture 
{ 199-B ), 

Rotating the Plan 

When deciding upon a picture idea we fre¬ 
quently become so interested in seeing it evolve 
graphically that w r e develop our first rough 
without taking time to explore other possibilities. 
We may visualize a subject, our party for 
instance, from the viewpoint most easily 
conceived, most obvious, most banal. This first 
rough may block further exploration, for we 
become so intrigued in perfecting our first idea 
that we close our minds to other solutions. Then 
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a? work on our first layout progresses we feel 
"ittle inclined to make major changes, and even 
.ess inclined to start entirely new picture 
structures. 

Now there are occasions when deadlines must 
re met, when the time factor prohibits a full 
graphic investigation of an idea. Yet In most 
ases time will be saved by doing so. An error 
in planning is costly, but not to exploit the 
graphic possibilities of a picture to the best of 
our ability is not workmanlike. 

To overcome built-in inertia, certain work 
habits are helpful. First, instead of starting the 
picture with a single concept, assume that many 
drawings will be necessary to really exploit the 


graphic possibilities of the assignment. A series, 
a great number of drawings should be generated, 
all pertaining to the basic idea. By making 
many roughs we arrive at a new way of 
visualizing a picture and a new way of exploring 
its graphic potential. 

Certain procedures, if followed, will give us a 
variety of picture ideas all built around the 
basic problem, the piano. From these we may 
develop the idea best answering the needs of the 
assignment. In one sense these procedures arc 
mechanical, but in another they are truly 
inventive. We do start with a single drawing, a 
plan, hut as we whirl it around we generate a 
series of perspective elevations, all from one 
plan but each a new picture idea. 
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To per form this miracle we must organize our 
drawing table In a simple way. It must be large 
enough, or the drawings small enough, to 
accommodate two drawings aligned up and down. 

One of these drawings wall be the plan of our 
loom and the piano {200-1A). It is important 
that the plan drawing be small enough that it 
may be turned into various piositions easily. 
Placing the plan near the top of the table with 
the perspective elevation taped directly below 
and aligned vertically with the plan usually 
allows a little more freedom to work. (200-1B). 
Occasionally the elevation may be placed above 
the plan. 

Although only a single plan is used in this 
particular procedure, elements in the plan may 
be adjusted to provide for necessary changes in 
the perspective elevation. For instance, a group 
drawn around the piano may mask out the 


man at the keyboard. By adjusting the plan 
arrangement slightly, a corresponding change 
will occur in the elevation which will help 
clarify the picture. 

If the composition is at all involved, tracing 
paper laid over the original plan allows for 
adjustments without redrawing every part of the 
plan. Several tissues may he superimposed 
before such adjustments need he transferred to 
the master plan. 

One perspective elevation developed from the 
plan by a sLraight up-down projection is only 
one of many picture possibilities. To develop a 
a new layout we simply choose another 
viewpoint. By' rotating the plan we are ready to 
proceed with a new projection. Thus by rotating 
one plan tve generate a great many elevations 
( 200 - 2 ). 
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As we whirl the plan we soon find that certain 
views result in more satisfactory elevations than 
others. We must remember that the problem is 
to display the pianist and the singer. As we see 
here, a view over the pianist’s back assures us of 
a clear view of the singer, yet still retains a view 
of the pianist’s actions (201-1 A ). 

A view looking down the strings into the face 
of the pianist, gives us a clear view of the singer 
only if the top of die piano is closed. If it is 
open, we may have difficulty staging the singer 
in the clear (201-IB). In such a case a slight 
change in the plan, possibly moving her to the 
other side of the pianist, will give a clear view. 


A side view of the piano, with its top up, 201 
gives a dramatic shape against which other 
figures may be staged (201-2). 

At times a view may incorporate important 
architectural features* For instance, the corner 
window might be used as a contrasting shape 
against which the activity of the party can be 
silhouetted (201*3). 

Since we may have as many figures in the 
picture as we wish, the number of picture 
patterns resulting from different arrangements 
of characters is almost infinite. Coupling the 
whirling plan with various crowd arrangements 
multiplies our choice of layout to an impressive 
degree* 






































202 In any picture in which human symbols are 
involved we must decide the location of the 
horizon and. as we shall see shortly, whether or 
not more than one horizon is required. In 
solving the present problem, variety may be 
achieved by taking a viewpoint as if seen from a 
seated position (202-1). By recalling that our 
horizon, if we are seated, divides all standing 
figures in approximately the same proportional 
way, we should have little trouble with our 
layout (202-2). 

Although not encountered in our present 
problem, the introduction of staircases, bal¬ 
conies, and other architectural features ofLen 
suggest possible new eye levels, each suggesting 
unusual elevations (202-3). 


Visualizing our plan as a small stage, wc note 
that our viewpoint is limited by the walls, 
windows and doors, so that we have to imagine 
ourselves somewhere inside the four walls, 
except for the possibility that we might look 
through the window or doors into the room 
(202-4). 

Makers of motion pictures also encountered 
this limitation in the early days. How r could 
they maneuver large cameras in a narrow hall 
or tiny room. I he answer was direct and logical: 
they removed a wall, as had been practiced on 
the theater stage ior years. In special instances 
openings were provided in a wall to accom¬ 
modate the camera. 
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hen we work from plan we too can take 
rich liberties* For instance, if we arrange the 
rfcture so that the spectator looks past a group 
seated on a sofa in the foreground, we are, in 
effect, removing a wall, for in our plan we see 
ne sofa is close to the near wall (203-A , -B I* 

C arving the Viewpoint 
There are limits to this arbitrary choice of 
viewpoint, for if it is too extreme the logic of 
ur station point may be questioned* Our 
viewpoint of the party from a standing, seated, 
:r reclining position has much to do with the 
mood of the party. But a viewpoint near the 
door, as if we were reclining, might be 
ronsidered inappropriate for a formal party* 
For certain dramatic reasons, however, it could 
re successful* A horizon far above the crowd, a 
.. irdVeye view, may not seem logical either, 
since the room height we set is only ten feet. 


It is helpful in determining whether or not an 203 
unexpected view is overemphasized to note 
whether interest is in the picture or in the station 
point of the spectator* The artist may choose 
any station point he desires as long as the 
spectator’s interest remains in the picture itself* 

If, however, the viewpoint dominates the rest of 
the picture, we feel a disturbing shift of attention 
similar to that which we feel when a spotlight 
wanders from a stage singer. We lose interest in 
the singer and become interested in the operator 
of the light. 
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We also must realize that the reading time of 
a picture has much to do with our choice of an 
appropriate station point. An up-shot from the 
floor into the face of a dying villain may he 
appropriate for the cover of an adventure 
magazine or a momentary scene in a motion 
picture* for in each case the picture will he seen 
only a short time. But as a station point for a 
picture to be seen for any length of time* a 
mural in a hospital wailing room* for instance* 
wdicre we already are upset, a violently distorted 
view is hardly appropriate. However, a violent 
viewpoint in a mural planned to be seen but a 
short time may he dramatic and effective. 


Moving In and Out 

As we explore the potential of the whirling plan 
we may encounter certain difficulties. We mav 
feel that the perspective projection is remote. 
The actual size of our drawing may contribute 
to this feeling* for it must he fairly small in 
order to be manipulated. In addition, the 
characters may seem equal in interest* resulting 
in a dull surface pattern. 

To overcome some of the difficulties we can 
again adapt a technique which has been 
exploited by the motion picture industry. This 
device is known as trucking , The camera moves 
in on the actor to create a close-up view* or aw r av 
from the actor to create a long shot, 

A common technique in a motion picture story¬ 
board is to indicate a truck by means of a 
border, ollen red, within a larger layout 
( 204-A ), This shape* when enlarged in a second 
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:rawing, usually conforms to the proportion of 
screen (204-B ). S imi 1 ar procedures may be 
: .lowed in still picture designing. 

To adapt the trucking technique to a still 
Torture a simple procedure may be followed, 
.sing the perspective elevation, for example, we 
ZLT-d that the area near the pianist suggests a 
: layout (205-A ), By indicating in our rough 
- . order, which may be the same proportion as 
t original rough, we achieve a closer view, or 
i : 1 ose-up (205-B ). If now we en 1 arge l his 
retail to the required size of our layout we are, 
_:i effect, moving closer to our subject (205-C , 

- D ). 

As we shall see in Chapter 32, there is often 
Treat value in maintaining a series of pictures 
i_I the same size and proportion. By preserving 
i constant size, we achieve a variety of views at 


different distances from our subject. From 
these we may choose the best answer to our 
assignment. 

So we find that instead of developing a 
picture from our first thought, our first rough, 
we can explore many possibilities by utilizing 
the whirling plan. With the rotating plan many 
elevations may be generated. In addition to 
these new picture ideas, the exploitation of 
various horizons extends the picture possibilities. 
Then by moving in and out, other compositional 
ideas evolve. As we restudy segments of the 
rough revealed by this moving in and out, we 
create more exciting, more varied surface 
patterns. Even though our final picture may be 
only a single illustration, it will reflect a 
richness achieved only by such thorough graphic 
investigation. 
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Giovanni Battista Piranesi (Italian, 1720-1778) 

1HE PRISONS (PI. VII) Piranesi Edition of 1761 

21%" x 16%"; etching 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 

RosenwaId Collection 
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i9 Multiple 
Station Points 


The Limitations of the Single Station Point 
We Lave discovered a number of graphic 
possibilities in varying die plan and elevation 
and adjusting the horizon. These possibilities 
are premised upon depicting the subject matter 
from a single station point, as Piranesi does so 
well But there are times when a single station 
point seems inadequate, especially if used in 
conjunction with Italian perspective. 

Strangely enough, the Italian artist who 
perfected scientific perspective was one of the 
first to find it unworkable in many of the great 
mural problems which were so much part of the 
Renaissance world. For instance, an Italian 
perspective picture on a large scale emphasizes 
the position of the spectator rather than the 
picture. 
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Possibly the greatest weakness of Italian 
perspective is revealed when applying it to the 
drawing of the human symbol* If a low eye level 
is established in a picture, the figure becomes a 
series of forced views, all from down-up 
(207-1A). If a high horizon is accepted, 
everything is seen in an up-down view (207-1B), 
Although at times such perspective may be used, 
in most instances we are not comfortable with 
these violent views, 

A perspective view may be correct as far as 
a photographic projection is concerned, yet may 
create most distressing visual distortion. A 
violently foreshortened arm, for instance, may 
be correct in an Italian perspective drawing, yet 
it may look like a stump in relation to the rest 
of the picture (207-2). More important, 
discrepancies in size and space-volume relations 
frequently result in a badly scaled picture. 


As we have noted, Italian perspective is based 
on making a picture as if viewing nature with a 
single eye, Wc also have noted how drawings 
can he modified and adjusted using the effect of 
two eyes, or binocular vision. Now, expanding 
the thought, what would happen if w r e could 
see with three eyes? Or four? Or an unlimited 
number of eyes or station points? 

The cine to such extension lies in what we 
have learned about binocular vision* By seeing 
partly around a small object we bring into play 
two station points, one for each eye. By 
extending the interval separating these station 
points to any desired distance, we can, in effect, 
extend binocular vision into a new dimension, 
"We can now depict large objects from distant 
station points and simulate a binocular effect. 
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W ith many station points, or many eyes, we 
see an object from many views. But we do not 
me these views simultaneously, Reading time is 
evolved as we move from viewpoint to 
viewpoint. We may compare this scanning, 
mis continuing examination, to the same type of 
manning possible with a motion picture camera. 
7 oth involve an unfolding of views, both involve 
:ne factor of reading time, 

\VTien w T e look at a standing figure in nature 
from a distance of four to six feet, it is 
:mpossible to see head and feet simultaneously. 
\n Italian perspective drawing cannot account 
for this fact. True, both head and feet may be 
indicated in such a drawing, but in no way does 
nils conform to what we actually see, though 
mat is the prime aim of scientific perspective. 


With the introduction of many station points 209 
in a picture, a sense of change, a sense of things 
happening in time, is communicated to us. As 
we shall see in Chapter 26, this ability of ours 
to scan a picture can be exploited to give 
intriguing controls of the picture. 

Using multiple station points we are able to 
explain the physical aspects of a form more 
thoroughly than with one station point. Much of 
this is due to our ability to see more of the 
surface and to indicate it graphically, an 
extension of binocular vision. 
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tor example, let us draw a table somewhat 
differently than we would if using Italian 
perspective. Accepting the fact that we have 
two distinct principal station points, we might 
say that first we draw the table from one side 
( 208-A ), then walk around and draw it from 
the other side (203-B ). In the same way we can 
look down upon the table top. At times it is 
advantageous to visualize ourselves actually 
assuming new station points { 208-C ). 

Foi instance, in tins drawing (209*A ) a dozen 
different station points have been employed. Tbe 
result is an examination of the figure from 
different views in an extension of surface as we 
experience it in normal binocular vision, except 
that this awareness of surface is multiplied 
many-fold. 



By assuming many views we are also able to 
exploit various perspective differences which 
otherwise may be canceled from one station 
point. In the accompanying drawing ( 209-B) 
both upper and lower legs appear approximately 
the same length from one station point taken at 
knee level. The effect of normal perspective 
differences due to foreshortening is lost, result¬ 
ing in a flattening of the drawing. 

As we have noted, with one eye fixed in one 
spot we would record visually as docs a still 
camera: one aspect of the whole object at a time. 
Actually our two eyes also involve peripheral 
vision and are really not at rest. 
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2io The Extension of Binocular Vision 

In a picture the true limits of binocular vision 
may be violated purposefully, in effect intro¬ 
ducing new station points. With multiple station 
points figures and objects may be shown in the 
distance as if seen from close at band. By so 
doing, the limits of Italian perspective are 
violated and a new dimension is introduced. By 
means of such a device de Chirico gives us a 
view into the distance never experienced in 
nature by anyone. The result is super-depth, a 
depth beyond actual experience. Many artists 
have explored this mysterious depth, often with 
startling results. It has a great weakness, 
however, for it makes control of picture surface 
difficult. 

One use of multiple station points which 
tends to be overlooked is in delineating crowd 


scenes. Often the complexity of such a picture 
problem blinds us to the graphic realization of 
the individual figures. They tend to seem 
remote, to flatten. Once the basic relations of 
figures to architectural structures and props are 
established, we can correct this flattening effect 
by exploiting the potential of multiple station 
points. 

As an example, the piano bench in our party 
problem in Chapter 18 usually must be related 
in perspective to the floor and piano. But I he 
views w r o take of the pianist or the singer are 
subject to great variety (210-2 ), As we scan the 
figures in a crowd the up-down, side-to-side, 
down-up views reveal the individual forms with 
new intimacy resulting in a true sense of scale 
(Chapter 30). 















El Greco (Spanish, born Crot.c* 1541-1614) 

ST. JAMES THE CHEAT, ra. 15B3 
l(y 7 /s' x 14%"; oil on canvas (?) 

Courtesy The Hispanic Society of America, ft. V. 
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To demonstrate how successful the use of 
iltiple station points can be, let us examine 
a accompanying El Greco. If we take a plain 
rite card and progressively cover parts of the 
rainting with it, we emphasize the views from 
_e various station points used. For instance, we 
. >ok up at the upper part of the head ( 21 7-2/1), 
: :t down upon the lower section of the face 
211-2B). We look into the upper part from the 
right hand side of the head; but more from the 
front and left side for the lower part. We look 
-j under the brow, but down on the cheek bones* 
a e look up under the upper lip, down on the 
-ver lip, and so on throughout the pIcture. 

In fact we scan the picture in time* By 
-inping the card rather rapidly, first covering 
-..re upper part, then the lower, the comparison 
:f upper and lower part will give us a sense of 
;:ne animation. 


Multiple station points are easily achieved 211 
graphically i£ the subject In nature is seen at 
very close range. To view an entire figure in 
nature we must take a more distant station 
point. This does not imply that we may no 
longer employ multiple station points in 
depicting the figure at this greater distance. 

But we now find that we must adjust certain 
parts of the picture arbitrarily in order to give 
the up-down, side-to-side, or down-up view* 

If we utilize only one station point, an up-shot 
of a standing figure often focuses undue 
attention on the unimportant area under the 
chin, detracting from a clear staging of the head 
to the detriment of the whole picture (27 1-3). 
Emphasizing In a middle long shot a cluster of 
station points around a focal part such as a head 
permits a remarkably clear display of the whole 
figure* 
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Jean Chariot (American, 1898- ) 

EMPEKOR MONTEZUMA’S SCOUTS COVE! 

AMERICA’S FIRST SCOOP—CORTEZ 

1943-1944; IF x 66'; fresco 

Journalism Bldg., Uuiv. of Georgia 

Oflice of Public Relations 

University of Georgia 





212-2B 


Multiple Horizons 

Most pictures, whether originals or reproduc¬ 
tions, are relatively small, so we tend to ignore 
certain problems inherent in making mural 
structures* The actual size of the picture has 
profound effect on what the artist may or may 
not do in his design. The shape of a wall-sized 
picture is of equal, importance. 

Suppose in a large waiting room or foyer we 
see a mural rising high above us. The artist has 
accepted a horizon ten feet from the ceiling; our 
true eye level is sixty or seventy feet below* We 
find ourselves in an uncomfortable physical 
relation to the picture, for it is impossible for 
us to actually assume the same viewpoint that 
the artist did to construct the picture* The same 
picture reduced in a reproduction may not be 
quite so objectionable (212-1 A), 


Similarly, in extremely broad mural state¬ 
ments, the farther the elements of the picture 
are from eiflier side of the spectator, the more 
the actual perspective distortion he will 
experience* To correct such real distortion 
certain graphic distortions must he utilized in 
the mural* These, in turn, unless skillfully 
designed, will be disturbing to anyone looking 
al: the mural from any view but the station 
point determined by the artist (212-lB), Most 
of us have seen this effect demonstrated by a 
‘"STOP’’ sign painted in violent perspective on a 
pavement. The sign seems to read like normal 
lettering when seen from an automobile 
approaching it (212-2A ). Seen from any other 
viewpoint the sign is difficult to read, the 
lettering is distorted ( 212-2B). 












































Frequently a single station point is inadequate 
::r a huge mural. A mural by Jean Chariot in 
;r_e Journalism Building at the University of 
Georgia is eleven feet by sixty-six feet divided 
:.:o two panels located in a corridor only ten 
:eet wide. In order to see the mural a spectator 
list walk the length of the corridor. In doing so 
e passes through a constantly changing number 
: station points. As he walks slowly down the 
mid or he looks ahead from A to the first 
ranel, then directly at the first panel from B „ 
:::en back to it from C. As he moves along the 
:orridor he looks ahead to the second panel 
:rom C\ directly at it from D, then finally, as he 
:rproaches the end ol the corridor he looks 
-;k at the panel from E r Each new station 
:nt required a special design solution in the 
execution of the mural (213-1B). 


To see any large mural the spectator's eye 213 
must wander over its whole surface. In doing 
so his head must turn, which implies a change 
of viewpoint. Usually this is not enough: the 
spectator must actually move his position and 
view the picture from many station points often 
separated by a distance of several feet. 

If the spectator is far from the wall he will 
be able to respond to the full graphic impact of 
the large shapes and pictorial structures of both 
line and color. But as he walks toward the wall 
he soon is unable to see the entire picture 
surface. However, as he walks closer he is able 
to respond to small detail, intricate patterns, 
subtle textures indistinguishable from a distance. 
















Diego Rivera (Mexican, 1866-1957) 

THE MTlTH OE QUETZALCOATL, side panel 
right, fresco in National Palace 
Mexico City, 1932 

Courtesy Sr. Jorge Hernaodcx Campos 
Instituto N a clonal de Bellas Artcs 
Mexico, D. F. 


Michelangelo 

Detail of THE LAST JUDGMENT 






214 Sometimes in order to see a large surface it is 
necessary to move vertically from one floor 
level to another. In such cases a view from the 
ground floor level establishes a normal eye level 
quite low in the picture, to which llie spectator 
may easily relate. The same wall seen from a 
higher level puts the spectator in an awkward 
position in relation to his original horizon which 
is now far below 7 his eye level. To modify this 
discrepancy a second horizon, or a horizontal 
simulating or echoing the first horizon, can he 
introduced at the higher level, as Rivera does 
here. 


At times a large mural actually may have no 
single horizon, no one station point. This is 
possible through the use of multiple station 
points. An excellent example of such a picture is 
Michelangelo’s The Last Judgment. 

Should we receive a commission similar to 
Michelangelo's we would be faced with many 
major decisions. Since the room is sixty-eight 
feet high, the height of a good-sized office 
building, the spectator’s single eye level, if 
drawn near floor level, would throw everything 
near the ceiling into violent perspective. If, on 
the other hand, a horizon were introduced high, 
near the ceiling, everything low in the picture 
would be thrown into gross distortion and the 
spectator placed in an imaginary position high 
above ground. Obviously an Italian perspective 
solution will not work. 











Michelangelo (Italian, 1475-1564) 
THE LAST JUDGMENT, 15,14-1541 
48" x 44'; fresco. Sistinc Chapel 
The Vatican, Rome 


We could circumvent the problem of control - 
bug such a huge wall in a single perspective 
trawmg by partitioning the wall into a number 
: clusters. In this way each cluster would 
ecome a picture viewed separately, yet related 
losely to the other clusters. 

In drawing any single cluster we could also 
treat it as if viewed from many station points, 
Michelangelo does. In each cluster we can 
iook down-up, side-Lo-sidc, up-down, and 
nowhere feel a single true horizon. 


In drawing any single figure in any cluster 215 
again we may bring into play as many view¬ 
points as we need to display the important parts. 

In designing the whole wall we would probably 
find it necessary to use literally hundreds, 
possibly thousands of station points, just as 
Michelangelo does. 









Orozco 

Barrel Vault* Orphanage 
Guadalajara, Mexico 


Jose Clemente Orozco (Mexican* 1883-1949) 
Frescoes on site at the Orphanage 
Guadalajara, Mexico 
Courtesy Sr. Jorge Hernandez Campos 
Institute Naclona! dc Bellas Arles 
Mexico, D. F. 



216-2 



216 In painting ceilings in large architectural 
structures the painter must so design the murals 
that they may he read from a series of station 
points assumed by the spectator as he wanders 
around on the floor beneath. In the Orphanage 
in Guadalajara Orozco was faced with the 
monumental problem of decorating a whole 
building including barrel vaults and a circular 
dome. 


To look at a section of a barrel vault (216-2) 
the spectator must assume at least one station 
point at each side of the vault and one at each 
end of its section arid look upward* As he does 
so the design reverses graphically. This has 
been accounted for by the artist, as we see here. 












In studying the cupola of the Auditorium at 
::e University of Guadalajara the spectactor 
mist observe it while making a three hundred- 
uid-sixty-degree turn. Instead of turning 
:urselves we can hold this reproduction 
; ovc our heads and slowly turn it in a 
umplefe circle; the various heads depicted 
n the mural will slowly emerge one hy one 
nile others drop out of focus. 


Another example of Orozco’s ingenious use 21 
of multiple station points is found in this detail 
from the same ceiling. In this case the composite 
of five heads also accommodates the actual 
turning of the spectator’s body* 

Our most familiar contemporary “mural'’ 
experience is the motion picture. When we sit 
in a theater watching a live action picture on the 
screen, we see what the camera has recorded 
as it constantly scanned things in nature both 
stati on ary and m o v 1 n g, V i su ally we ex pe r i en c e a 
constant change of viewpoints. In large murals 
which are always stationary the spectator is 
often in motion. Paradoxically, in viewing 
motion pictures the spectator is stationary . 
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The Copernican Viewpoint 

Once the artist is liberated from a single fixed 
station point, bis whole concept of picture 
making changes. No longer is he bound by a 
Ptolemaic point of view as reflected in a fixed 
viewpoint with the world revolving around it. 
Now the artist is free to choose as many station 
points as he feels necessary. He sees his subject 
from a Copernican point of view: he can show 
aspects of form not visible from any one station 
point. 


These aspects of a structure are truly 
conceptual rather than visual. The surface of a 
three-dimensional form can be shown as a flat 
shape, a development, like the label of a tin can 
unrolled on a flat surface. Section views can be 
combined with perspective views. In fact, any 
observation pertaining lo a subject, whether 
actually to be seen or not, can be incorporated 
in a picture structure, as demonstrated so well 
by Braque and other Cubists in still pictures. 
Contemporary film and future technological 
developments in film offer even greater challenge 
and opportunity for the artist in the exploitation 
of multiple station points. 






Willem dc Kooning (American, b. Rotterdam, 1904- ) 

EASTER MONDAY, 1950; 9654" x 73W r 
oil on canvas 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, NA\ 

Rogers Fund, 195f> 


In other words it is possible to accept an 
mnipresent view of things around us as well as 
: our own actions. We may learn to see 
:rselves at the dinner table as remotely as wc 
;-w the motion picture of the same scene. By 
ri doing we begin to see the dining table in 
: an as a core around which we and our family 
ire seated. Once we have liberated ourselves 
- mi the confines of perspective views we 
may recognize innumerable internal structures 
invisible to the human eye. We may visualize 
urselves inside the human body or climbing up 
:.side the stem of a plant. 


Once liberated from a fixed station point the 219 
artist is free to dispense with realistic subject 
matter. Now he can turn to an exploitation of 
purely graphic elements. With these he can find 
new ways of arousing the emotions of the 
spectator. This leads naturally to the evolution 
of personal or semi personal symbols which 
again opens up new worlds o f expression to the 
artist, as de Kooning demonstrates in his Easter 
Monday . 
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20 Action and 
Movement 


V GRAPHIC 
MOVEMENT 


A Confusion of Terms 

In discussing any subject, especially one as 
complex as picture making, we need a 
vocabulary which is simple yet capable of 
explaining special and complex ideas. Usually, 
familiar words are chosen and then given 
emphasis or specific meaning in relation to the 
subject under investigation* And herein lies the 
danger* Too much special meaning given an old 
accepted term may render iL incomprehensible; 
yet to invent a new word means developing a 
jargon perhaps even more confusing. And so 
we find a semantic problem in using the words 
“action” and “movement” in discussing pictures. 

The words “movement” and “action” seem 
synonymous and are used by most people almost 
interchangeably to indicate any alteration of 
position* The artist, however, faces an involved 
problem* He must be able not only to distinguish 





Paolo Uccello (Italian, 1397-1475) 

THE BATTLE OF SAN ROMANO, ca. 1455 

72" x 125%"; oil 

Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees 
The National Gallery, London 


_e:ween an action and a picture of an action, 

■ 2 : also he may wish to generate in us special 
jective responses to his picture which he calls 
‘movement.” 

For instance, if we see a man riding a horse 
' c say he is performing an action. Now let us 
ok at a painting of a man on horseback, as in 
-_e Uccello above. We no longer are looking at 
m action but merely at a picture of an action. 
The still picture reminds us of action, but there 
s no real action for there is no actual change of 
7 o~ it! on, 

Tvpes of Action 

: : v sica l aclion i m plies a change of posi tion of 
m object in nature. Today we also experience 
i;tion through motion pictures or television. 


Cinematic action , as we shall call this phenome- 221 
non, occurs when we are aware of a change of 
position of one or more still images when seen 
in special sequences at controlled time intervals 
on a screen. Our response lo motion pictures, 
whether generated by live action, stop-motion 
photography, or animation, is nearly as genuine 
as if we witnessed true action in nature. 

At times we experience the effect of action 
in our surroundings when the position of our 
eyes changes in relation to stationary objects in 
space. Such effects we call apparent actions. 

Most of us have experienced the sensation of 
watching an adjacent bus or train slowly begin 
Lo move, only to realize shortly that it is our own 
vehicle which is under way, not the other. 

Or as we watch from the window of a moving 
vehicle, rows of trees in an orchard seem to 
turn like spokes in a slowlv spinning wheel. 
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Another illusion of action, optical action is 
an animation effect resulting from alternately 
opening and closing our eyes while focusing 
upon a stationary object. This action, entirely 
the result of binocular vision, is easily 
demonstrated if the object is the end of our 
nose. It may be made to seem to wiggle, to 
he truly animated. 

Movement 

The term movement is used by the artist in 
a very special way which lias nothing to do 
with action. To use a familiar example, 
suppose as we sit in a room we notice that 
Ihc picture on the wall facing us hangs askew. 
Something about its misplacement bothers us. 
The more we look at it. the more agitated we 
become. As a rule we either straighten the 


picture, take it down, or leave the room. One 
thing is certain, we cannot comfortably live 
with the tipped picture (222 ), 

In this instance we view an absolutely still 
arrangement of things in nature, yet we are 
physically and emotionally distressed. We 
experience a compelling, emotional reaction to 
the relative positions of the Lilted picture and 
the floor, wall, or furniture. This emotional 
reaction, the result of comparing relative 
positions of one visual stimulus to another, or 
to accepted visual references, the artist calls 
“movement-” 

This effect termed movement may be found 
in nature, but it is found and used most often 
in graphics. We see that the tilted picture on 
the wall and a drawing of the tilted picture 
both disturb us, although not necessarily to the 
same degree. 













Pieter Bruegel (Flemish, ca. 1525-1569) 

THE DANCE OF THE PEASANTS, ca< 1568 
44x 64%$"; oil on wood 
Kunsthistoriches Museum, Vienna 


Gravitational References 
The experience of movement often is based on 
i disturbance of our gravitational sense, our 
sense of the vertical and horizontal. Almost 
everything we see in nature in some way 
relates to these invisible gravitational refer¬ 
ences, If things seem to be insecure or pre- 
carious we become aware of the lack of the 
true vertical or true horizontal even more. 

When translated into drawing terms, various 
graphic stimuli may be utilized as references. 
These, in turn, may emphasize the presence 
of the vertical arid horizontal to reassure us 
of our gravitational orientation, as we see in 
Pieter Bruegel ? s Dance of the Peasants, A 
picture without a suggestion of either the 
vertical or horizontal may seem unstable. 


It is not imperative that all pictures have 223 
vertical and horizontal graphic references, but 
we should he aware of the function of such 
elements whether they are used or not. As we 
shall see in the following chapters, conscious 
violation of vertical and horizontal references 
constitutes one of the most powerful tools of 
the graphic designer. 

Forces and Shapes 

To understand further what the artist means 
by movement, we must pursue our investigation 
of forces in nature and how they are repre¬ 
sented in graphic terms. 





SURFER 

(Photograph by Dr. Don Jame~ 
Culver City, Calif.) 


224 Many shapes and forms we see in nature are 
affected by hidden forces or are manifestations 
of them. We have noted how gravity affects 
almost everything we see. yet we cannot see 
gravity. The wind blows the field of grass, yet 
we cannot see wind. Our hand blurs as it 
moves rapidly in front of our eyes, yet we 
cannot sec speed, 

A number of other invisible forces in nature 
also are made evident by the reactions of visible 
structures. The following list of these other 
forces should stimulate further investigation: 
An understanding of muscular forces manifested 
in the action of animate forms—human, 
animal, bird, insect—“is imperative to the study 
of drawing of living creatures. Mechanical 
forces manifested in actions of inanimate 
fo rrris, a speeding car for instance, or chemical 
forces, explosions, smoke or fire, challenge the 
artist to discover graphic solutions. Another 


- - — - - 

category worth investigating is often called 
Acts of God. These are forces whose sources 
are far beyond our control—cloud patterns, 
lightning, wind, rain, earthquake, and wave 
action, depicted here by James and Hokusai. 

Forces, then, not only affect all action but 
can generate it. In so doing, forces drastically 
act on many shapes we see. A soaring kite is 
not just a familiar shape, it is a shape which 
is a manifestation of forces being exerted. 

Now when transposing into picture terms 
we frequently must represent as a still shape 
on our picture surface a vibrant, energy- 
charged form which is in action in nature. But 
often our close association of visible form to 
invisible force is so taken for granted that w r e 
thoughtlessly draw a static or projected shape, 
neglecting to suggest how the shape is generated. 












Hokusai (Japanese. 1760-1849) 

- EAT WAVE OFF KAN AG AW A, from 
1 "%• Turry Six Views of Fuji" 

J : . woodblock print 
-T'politan Museum of Art* N* Y. 

: Mrs. H. 0. Havemeyer, 1929. 

. Havemeyer Collection 




' . ;h an interpretation, when drawing drapery 
.,: e x a m pie. fr e q u ently res 11 1 Is i n a w o o d on 
nangement of lifeless folds* 

Here, then, is another clue to picture strno¬ 
ire: the way a force is interpreted in relation 
shape affects the structure of the whole 
7 . -lure. For instance, in making a drawing of 
: figure in action, a system of shapes must he 
ranized which reflects or suggests the forces 
rich make such an action in nature possible. 
Vet this is not enough, for the organization of 
~rapes may be unpleasant, dull, too factual, or 
:o active to create a successful picture 
structure* 

Let us again consider gravity as a force 
having profound significance in picture making 
V we wish to make a symbol seem particularly 
yeavy we encounter special drawing problems, 
for a picture of something heavy in no way 
assures us that the spectator will respond to 


the image as being heavy. To realize a sense 225 
of weight as an attribute of the subject, we must 
employ certain devices which dramatize 
graphically the illusion of gravity acting upon 
the symbol. 

For example, let us draw a ball bouncing on 
a surface or platform of some kind* By bowing 
the graphic structure of the surface the ball 
will seem to be attracted to the surface. The 
attraction between the two is dramatized. The 
space generated contributes to both the move¬ 
ment and the sense of weight in the sphere 
(225-/1). However, by reversing the direction 
of llie surface, the same sphere may be made 
to float in the air (225-B). 
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226-1A 



226-IB 




Similarly, a figure may be shown slipping, 
his feet In the air. By manipulating the draw¬ 
ing of the sidewalk, he may seem to he propelled 
into the air (226-1A). Or the direction of his 
Jail may be reversed by generating a strong 
directional movement emphasized by cupping 
of the sidewalk (226-IB). 

By an association of forces we can make a 
heavy object seem heavier by finding elements 
which accommodate or respond to the downward 
thrust ol the image. For instance, we might 
compare a heavy figure to a squat bowl on a 
table top. The dominant direction is down. The 
reaction in the stool opposes this downward 
thrust by bowing slightly (226-2A). 


A slender figure shown perched on a stool 
may be compared to a wine glass whose 
dominant thrust is upward. By a manipulation 
of forces, in this case accomplished by 
“squeezing,” both wine glass and figure are 
given a quality of buoyancy (226-2B). 

In certain pictures a quality of weightlessness 
may be desirable, especially in non-representa¬ 
tion al pictures. This can be achieved by 
minimizing gravitational references. Graphic 
elements may be so accented that tensions 
between them generate an upward movement. 

In highly illustrative pictures using figures 
such as angels, the natural muscular tensions 
which result from contact with resisting surfaces 
may also be minimized as may the effect of 
gravity on garments and drapery. 














227-1A 



227-1B 


227-1C 


227-2 





Equilibrium and Balance in Nature 

Sometimes forces are exerted yet no action 
results. Then we witness the phenomenon of 
equal forces negating each other. In nature, if 
:ne of these equal forces is increased slightly 
= nd momentarily over the other force, action 
:hen results. For instance, w 7 hen a cone is lifted 
dightly fi om the surface and then released, it 
returns to its original stable position (227-1A). 
It is in a state of balance . If poised upon its 
rip and then displaced by a slight application 
of force, it falls into a new position. When on 
its tip, it is in an unstable position. It is in a 
state of equilibrium (227-1B ). A third condi¬ 
tion exists when a cone is on its side. A slight 
push, and it changes its position in relation to 
us, but not in its basic relation to the surface 
upon which it rests. It is in a neutral position 
227AC ). 


Before we can delineate a form our first 227 
problem is to determine whether the form in 
nature is in a slate of equilibrium or in a state 
of balance. A standing figure in nature can be 
at rest, for it is not in action, yet it is in an 
unstable condition. It Is in a state of equilib¬ 
rium. The muscular forces of the body are 
counteracting the pull of gravity (227-2). 

When the forces being exerted change, the 
slate of equilibrium is destroyed, and the 
figure goes into action. 













Amedeo Modigliani (Italian, 1884-1920) 
NUDE ON a CUSHION, 1917 
x 36 Vi"; oil on canvas 
Collection Gianni MattioH, Milan 
(Photograph: Bacei Attilio) 



228 A reclining figure in nature, on the other 
hand, is in a stable condition. The force of 
gravity overwhelms any resisting muscular 
force. Any slight change due to the exertion 
of a muscle does not generate a whole new set 
of actions. The figure is like the cone in a 
stable position. It is inert, like a sack of 
potatoes. It is in balance. 

A figure in action, for instance a tight-rope 
performer, demonstrates how a state of 
equilibrium is sustained from position to 
position. The unstable condition is constantly 
changed, but not overwhelmed, by gravity 
(228-1A). 


If, however, the performer should fall, the 
force of gravity becomes an important factor 
in the story. In this case the action, the fall, 
and gravity are complementary (228-1 B). 

Graphic Equilibrium and Graphic Balance 
A picture may represent a form in either a 
state of equilibrium or balance, like this 
reclining nude by Modigliani. However, ibis 
does not assure that our picture, as an entity, 
is in either a state of equilibrium or in a state 
of balance. In fact il may well violate both 
conditions and he in a state of graphic im¬ 
balance. That Modigliani has achieved a picture 
in a state of equilibrium has nothing to do 
with the fact that the nude is reclining. 











229 -A 



229-B 


To clarify, a person seated comfortably in 
easy chair is in a state of balance* The same 
:erson running down the street, the weight of 
;s body distributed so that it is compensated 
■ his forward action, is in a state of equili- 
rium. BnL in a drawing of either condition, 

7 f factors are involved* As we have observed, 
ricture elements are but symbols of forces. A 
ture as a whole is a manifestation of an 
organization of forces expressed graphically, 

: w these forces interact in the whole picture 
Apennines whether a picture itself is in a state 
: equilibrium, in a state of balance or im- 
; alance. 


The actual lines of a picture, the direction 
of a progressive shape, the relation of the 
symbol to the borders, and so on, may all 
contribute to either graphic equilibrium, 
graphic balance, or graphic imbalance. In 
229-A the figure seems to be falling, to be off- 
balance. The same figure, 229-B, in relation to 
a rotated background is in a state of equilib¬ 
rium, as is the picture as a whole. We should 
note that an organization of volumes or shapes 
may be neither vertical nor horizontal yet may 
imply a condition of equilibrium. 
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230-1A 



230-1B 



Two figures, each in repose, may be shown 
seated on a bench (230-1A). Each figure is in 
a stale of balance, [lie picture itself is in a 
state of balance. Graphically it is dull, uninter¬ 
esting. Most oi the forces of the picture cancel 
each other. The quality of energy, so important 
in a picture, is slight. 

^ et it is impossible not to generate some 
tension between various elements of the picture, 
as well as between them and (he borders. Some ' 
energy is developed even in a balanced picture. 
However it has litllc intensity. 

If now the two figures are jammed against a 
border, we create undue tension between 
border and symbols. We sense a congestion. 

The picture is now in a state oi imbalance 
(230-1B). 


By restaging the images, by placing them in 
a position of suspension in relation to the whole 
picture, we begin to feel the full effect of the 
borders, the bench, the enveloping space. Al¬ 
though the images, singly, are in balance, the 
picture in its entirety is now in a state of 
equilibrium (230-1C). 

Graphic equilibrium need not be contingent 
upon the representation of action, or even upon 
things in nature. A graphic Jorce, a strong 
concentration of interest in one area of the 
picture surface, may he so overwhelming that 
the whole picture may seem to tip, to wheel. 

By overstating a movement of the symbols in 
relation lo the borders, the artist forces our 
6yes to return constantly to one overpowering 
area of the picture. A state of imbalance again 
exists (230-2). 
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We find at times that a drawing of a stable 
ndition of a symbol, a figure tipped back 
- a chair against a wall for instance, is 
-nvincing, is in balance because the op¬ 
ting diagonal of the floor maintains the 
icture in a state of equilibrium ( 231-A ). But 
: we assume a closer view of the same org am¬ 
ah on, the diagonal is lost and the picture is 
:iv imbalanced. The figure now seems to be 
ailing {231-B). 


Rhythmic Actions in Nature 

Another response generated in us by effects 
both in nature and in pictures is termed 
rhythm . Rhythm is the recurrence of elements 
in alternation with opposite or differing ele* 
ments. Strangely, although we are surrounded 
by things constantly in action, or apparently in 
action, we become aware of rhythmic patterns 
of action only occasionally. A man rowing a 
boat, hammering, marching is involved in 
actions repeated within a limited time span. 
This is also true of actions repeated with 
variations, a dance, exercises, work routines 
snch as ha u 1 ing, pnshing, etc. When we bec o m e 
aware of such underlying patterns of action, 
we also are aware of patterns of change. These 
patterns generate what we know 7 as rhythm, 
which is an emotional response. 












(Photograph; Richard Barlow, Hollywood) 




2 3 2 Rhythmic Mo Yemen ts 

A similar response may also be generated in 
us by special organizations of inanimate forms 

111 ” atlire - Sllch disturbances in us are subjective 
and are called rhythmic movements. 

. 1 he C0nt0l,r of a mountain range may induce 

m us a sense of undulation as our eyes drop 
rom a peak to a valley, only lo rise again to 
another peak. Repetitions with variations in 
the arrangement of pickets in a fence or tele- 
plume poles in a line may likewise induce a 
comparison of related positions, and thus 
generate rhythmic movement (232-2A). Lame 
and small forms in nature may be so arranged 
that we become aware of rhythmic repetition 
mih size variations (232-28). A pattern of tall 
and short, high and low, forces our eye to 
compare relative positions. Color, texture, and 
pattern all play a part in creating rhythmic 
movement (232-2C). 


As m nature, a picture may indicate the 
relative positions of graphic symbols in such 
a way as to generate rhythmic patterns such 
as tall and short, large and small, etc. Often 
these symbols represent inanimate objects or 
may be non-representation a] shapes. A picture 
in which rhythms are a dominant feature is 
often referred to as a rhythmic picture, as for 
example tins painting by Edward Hopper. 




Wc now see that movement is a subjective 
emotional reaction. It is something in us, not 
in t mgs around us. Action implies a real or 
apparent change of position. Movement is 
generated not by a change of position, but by 
the way we compare the relative position of ' 
Lungs which usually are stationary in nature 
and are always so in a still picture* 
































Edward Hopper (American, 1882- ) 

EARLY SUNDAY MORNING, 1930; 35" x 60" 
oil on canvas 

Collection of The Whitney Museum 
of American Art, N. Y. 

(Photograph ; Soiclii Sun ami) 


In actual practice we often refer to the order 
of an arrangement that generates movement in 

as “having movement.” Or we may say 
that a certain arrangement of forms in nature 
or symbols in our picture “has movement.” 
This common use of terms in an objective 
cerise is permissible as long as it is understood 
■.hat in graphics the arrangement itself never 
moves, it merely arouses in us an emotional 
response which constitutes true movement, 
s libj ective moveinent. 

To some degree all pictures involve move¬ 
ment, for comparing the positions of any two 
symbols generates some movement. But when 
movement is not understood and controlled, 
or when it is generated accidentally, results 
are usually chaotic, lacking vitality, energy. 


The ordered control of movement makes 233 

possible the ultimate control of the whole 
picture. Usually this is conscious control by the 
artist, but at limes the use of movement may 
he intuitive. When such intuitively generated 
movement is successful, as we find in much 
primitive art, it is truly exciting; when unsuc¬ 
cessful, it results in confusion. 

So we see that although action is a major 
factor in most people’s lives and often is a 
contributing factor in the imagery of a picture, 
it is only one of the factors of interest to the 
artist. He may dramatize action graphically 
or ignore it completely. Movement, on the 
other hand, cannot be ignored either by artist 
or spectator, for it is the force which holds any 
picture together. As we shall see. movement is 
essential to all pictures. 
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Hilaire Germain Edgar Degas (French* 1834-1917) 
BALLET DANGERS IN THE WINGS, 1900; 28" x 26” 
pastel on paper; mounted 
City Art Museum o£ Saint Louis. Mo. 


21 Perspective Movement 
and Picture Movement 


The Positional Relation of Forms 

As we have noted, movement is generated when 
we compare the position of one thing to 
another. The things we compare may be forms 
in nature, volumes in a drawing, or shapes, 
lines, or colors which may represent things 
in nature, or may be abstract. Strangely enough 
in daily life we seldom are especially con¬ 
cerned with ihc relative position of things 
around us. We recognize the fact that two feet 
stand on a surface. We rarely are aware of 
the angle at which they are placed. When we¬ 
re a 1 Iy compare their positions, then we 
experience movement* For example, we feel a 
strong graphic movement as we compare the 
positions of the feet of Degas’ ballet dancers. 







In most cases in comparing positions, we 
establish one dominant element as a reference 
irainsl which we judge or measure. This may 
- a strong vertical, a strong horizontal, or 
- me other strong clement in the picture. For 
mm pie, if the rows of trees in an orchard in a 
-;;ture converge to a distant point, this point 
-v overpower our awareness of either the 
trtical or horizontal, and it becomes the 
:. minant reference of the picture. 

As we justify the position of an element in 
-flition to that of a strong reference we try 
r consciously to align them in some stable 
2 v, In doing so we experience movement. 
Here we see the tipped box {235-1A) as a 
i.sLurbance; a violation of the order achieved 
. the second drawing (235-1B) which is more 
fiiily comprehended, more stable. 


Three Types of Movement Patterns 

As we try to form simple movement patterns 
from the haphazard arrangements we find in 
nature we discover that such patterns have 
certain characteristics. 

The straight line movement pattern results 
from an organization of elements arranged so 
that we experience their straight alignment as 
simple progressive movement. When we 
compare their relative positions we feci this 
progressive movement as a straight line 
(235-2). 
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1 lie curve movement pattern is an organi¬ 
zation of elements so arranged in relation to 
one reference plane that we are conscious of 
a progression of elements that continue to 
change their angular position in relation to a 
straight line reference in this plane. This 
pattern results from a continuing opening or 
closing of the elements to each other. Quite 
often the pattern reverses direction. In either 
case a curve movement pattern results (236-1). 

The spiral movement pattern is an organiza¬ 
tion of elements so arranged in relation to 
three reference planes, all at ninety degrees 
to each other, that the position of each element 
successively changes direction in relation to 
each of the three reference planes. In so doing 
they generate a spiral movement pattern 
(256-2). 


This movement, which is rather difficult to 
visualize, is by far one of the most commonly 
experienced movements in nature. For instance, 
the action of a form in nature occurs in a three- 
dimensional environment which usually implies 
a change of position in relation to three fixed 
references normal to each other. To explain 
such action graphically we must draw the 
various important parts of the body not in 
relation to one reference plane, hut to all three. 

A head usually tips and turns in relation to 
two vertical walls and a horizontal floor, or 
their equivalents. In a drawing, the symbol of 
the head must explain this tipping and turning 
toward or away from our Lhrce fixed references, 
either drawn or implied (236-3). Of course a 
form or volume may be intentionally made 
parallel to one of the references. 
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C o un te mi ovem en t s 

he relative positions of elements, whether in 
nature or pictures, are seldom mechanically 
aligned. An element may contribute to a straight 

ine, curve, or spiral movement yet in itself be 
rouiiter to this movement ( 237-1 ). At times such 
:cm liters may be o f great Amine in emphasizing 
i dominant movement. We might compare 
nicli a counter movement to a passing car which 
approaches onr own at great speed. Our own 
5 peed is seemingly enhanced by the speed of the 
incoming can 


In the same way, one movement pattern may 
act as a counter to an entirely separate move¬ 
ment pattern. In the accompanying drawing 
(237-2) the dominant movement pattern gener¬ 
ated by the related positions of head, torso, 
and left leg is often called the “line of action,” 
a misnomer* It should be called a “line of 
movement,” The movement generated by the 
right leg is a countermove merit, as is that 
generated by the arms. Both enhance the 
principal movement. 

We should note, also, that the size, shape, 
or color of the elements generating a move¬ 
ment pattern may vary, for whatever their 
size, shape, or color it is our response to the 
relative positions of elements one to another 
which constitutes a movement pattern (237-3). 
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238 The Curve versus The Spiral 

Because the curve and spiral movement 
patterns are sometimes difficult to distinguish 
from one another, great care must he observed 
to avoid confusing the two in one drawing 
because there is a different amount of space 
generated by each. If a spiral pattern is desired 
we may apply a simple work rule: never align 
any two adjacent volumes in such a way that 
a straight or curve movement pattern results. 

Of course there are certain cases in which a 
spiral movement should not be used. The hinged 
units of the middle linger, for example, almost 
always generate a straight or curve movement 
pattern, not a spiral. 

To illustrate the difference between a curve 
and spiral movement pattern let us imagine 
that we look directly out a window at a fly 
crawling on the window pane (238-1A ). The 


fly moves erratically from side to side and up 
and down. Its size appears the same no matter 
how it moves in its relation to the glass or to 
us. Its path is a simple curve pattern. 

Now suppose we open the window at an angle 
to us, [238-18). As the fly crawls on the 
glass Its size does not change in relation to 
the pane, but as it moves in and out from us 
its size does seem to change; it seems to become 
larger, then smaller. The fly still generates 
simple curves which may look like spirals to us. 

Now imagine that the fly flies off the window 
pane following not a straight path but a con¬ 
stantly changing flight pattern { 238-lC ), As it 
approaches us it seems to get bigger; as it 
recedes from us it seems lo get smaller. Its size 
constantly changes both in relation to the 
window, the pane, and to us. Its flight path is 
a spiral. 










































240 Especially by exploitation of spiral move¬ 
ment do graphic symbols representing three- 
dimensional realities in deep space become 
possible. Most Renaissance pictures are built 
on strong spiral movement patterns. In such 
pictures three-dimensional sculptural symbols 
combined with deep three-dimensional space 
lend themselves easily to the creation of 
realistic atmospheric effects, sunlight, shadow, 
etc. Such pictures, like the Rubens above, 
usually represent a perspective world. For this 
reason movements generated by comparing 
relative positions of symbols of three-dimen¬ 
sional forms are referred to as perspective 
movements in order to distinguish them from 
other types of graphic movements. 


Picture Movements 

Perspective movements are generated in us 
when we compare the relative positions of two 
or more forms or volumes. Rut we also experi¬ 
ence movement by comparing the relative 
positions of two or more two-dimensional 
elements in or parallel to the picture surface. 
Such comparisons of positions, or the arrange¬ 
ments which make such comparisons possible 
are called picture movements. 

Learning to experience movement is similar 
to learning oilier skills. We learn not through 
our minds alone, but also through our 
bodies. We cannot learn to ride a bicycle 
merely by thinking. We cannot merely think 
playing a violin. In the same way much that 
we learn of drawing and painting we must 
learn with our hands and eyes, not only with 
our brain. In fact it is often the case that a 
person who is too analytical has difficulty 






241-A 



:il Rubens (Flemish, 1577-1040) 
.'if-;;- .-\‘T FROM THE CROSS, 1611*1614 
JIB i 120"; oil on wood 
m - — Cathedral 


rusting to the attitude of the artist. In addi- 
;::n to thinking with his brain an artist 
rsitively must learn through his eyes, ears, 

; iy, and especially his hands. 

To learn to distinguish between perspective 
ve merits and picture movements let us strike 
; rr picture surface, our drawing board, with 
_:e edge of our extended hand. The hand is 
r v, like a hatchet. It chops ( 241-A ). It repre¬ 
sents a perspective plane making an angle 
:* the picture surface. Any such chopping 
_ :tion suggests perspective movements in deep 
graphic space. 

As we strike the surface we experience a 
definite type of physical reaction in our hand. 

we strike hard enough we experience real 
t ain. Always we feel that w t c are cutting the 
surface. 


Now let ns place our hand palm down, flat 
on our picture surface. The hand is now like 
a trowel. It spreads ( 241-B ). No matter in 
what direction we stroke the surface, our hand 
never leaves it. As the gliding hand assumes 
new positions it is reminiscent of a graphic 
shape generating picture movements. 

As our hand glides over the surface we 
experience an entirely different type of physical 
reaction than the brutal chopping. Now we 
feel a smooth action, sensuous, pleasing. The 
hand gliding on the surface symbolizes a picture 
movement, in contrast to the hand chopping 
which symbolizes a perspective movement. 
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242 The hand may chop in an almost infinite 
number of directions, for it is moving in deep 
three-dimensional space. But when moving in 
two dimensions on the picture surface, the 
hand is confined to two characteristic actions, 
the slide and the rotation. How we move the 
hand determines which type of movement we 
generate. The direction of the action of the 
hand is determined by the position of its axis, 
the middle finger. 


The Slide 

In generating a slide the hand moves only in 
relation to a strong directional reference. This 
usually is a vertical or horizontal but may be 
a powerful diagonal lying in or parallel to the 
picture surface. As the hand moves, the middle 
finger is always kept parallel to the reference. 
As the hand moves it should preserve a 
constant pressure on the surface. 

If we respect these restrictions we find that 
we may move the hand up and down to give a 
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mie vertical action of the middle or axis finger 
-42-A ) , Or we may move the whole hand 
: m side to side with the middle finger always 
rarallel to the vertical reference ( 242-B ). We 
.,'0 may move the hand in a diagonal direction 
rrovided that the middle finger is constantly 
2 .ept vertical ( 242-C ), Of course the direction 
: the reference determines the ultimate action 
; the hand. If the reference is horizontal then 
id of the actions outlined will conform to this 
:.?v reference* As we shall see this is equally 
::ue when a diagonal reference is employed* 


To transpose the slide into picture terms, in 213 
243-A we are conscious of one head being 
related by slide to another. In 243-B we may be 
more aware of the linear pattern generated by 
the positions of the heads than by the slide 
relations which make this pattern possible. 














244 There are many such patterns which grow 
out of picture movements. And many, although 
detrimental to a pure slide, make exciting 
patterns. An example might be an ordered 
arrangement of standing figure symbols 
(244-A ). Each cluster may he visualized as 
generated by slide and each cluster in turn 
related to the next cluster by slide. In looking 
at the picture we notice that with the heads we 
have generated a strong straight line which 
divides the entire picture surface off-center 
proportionally. But of even more interest is the 
rhythmic count of the heads, 1-2, 1-2-2. 1, 
l *2-3-4. Such a count constitutes an order 
different from picture movement but possibly 
equally exciting. 

In the same way, by means of slide, a strong 
diagonal pattern may evolve which will 
dominate the picture (244-B). Diagonal, 


vertical, or horizontal patterns are quite common. 
Through variations such pictures create great 
interest which may be generated by picture 
movement yet: not entirely satisfy the require¬ 
ments of a true slide ( 244-C ). 

As a rule the greatest difficulty in realizing a 
successful slide is overcoming the expectedness 
of a vertical or horizontal arrangement. First, 
such arrangements are so prevalent in nature 
that we accept them without thought or reaction. 
Second, the vertical and horizontal arrangements 
are used so frequently in most pictures that to 
make a vertical or horizontal relation a graphic 
event calls for expert judgment and skill. To be 
effective, a slide, and a rotation as well, must 
dominate the whole picture construction. To 
contribute energy to the picture they must 
become events. 
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Rotation 

”e have illustrated and explained a slide; now 
us demonstrate the rotation in a similar 
manner. To generate a rotation the middle finger 

- moved in a slight arc from the reference 

245-A )* Its action is much like the minute-hand 
:f a clock moving away from the hour-hand, 
it of course our hand may move in either 
.irection (245-B). As in the exercise demon¬ 
strating the slide, as the hand moves it should 
; reserve a constant pressure on the picture 
surface. 

When the axis, the middle finger for instance, 

- in a slight diagonal relation to the reference 
ind a strong affinity or tension of one to another 
: - preserved, the resulting movement is called a 

■ rtation* 


When there is weak affinity of the axis of a 
shape or volume to a reference, the axis no 
longer wants to align itself to the reference* The 
resulting movement may be angular, linear, etc*, 
but not a rotation* 

Limits of Rotation 

Once more we are aware of the mysterious 
factor of energy manifested in a picture* What 
is it? We cannot see it, hut when it is present we 
feel and respond to it* Tension, our awareness 
of a relation of positions of two or more 
elements, is a factor essential to picture making* 
Without it rotation or slide is impossible* The 
tension between the axis of a shape or volume 
and reference should be an event. 
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246 A shape or volume displaced in relation to its 
reference is either in a state of equilibrium or 
in a stable condition* When in the first state, the 
shape or volume is much like that of a small 
iron bar attracted by a magnet* But if the iron 
bar is moved in an arc so that its axis ceases to 
be in tension with its reference, rotation no 
longer exists* The shape or volume has now 
assumed a new stable position* It is no longer 
in a state of equilibrium in relation to the 
reference* 


Bridging Through Scries 

At times when we go past a rotation into a new 
stable position we can still recapture the lost 
tension by making a new drawing* For instance, 
card 2 is related to card 1 as a rotation 
(246-A ). Card 3 is In a new position and does 
not constitute a rotation (246-fi) * Card 2 placed 
between card 3 and card I generates a series 
and a condition of rotation in the order 1, 2, 3, 
Such a relation is often called a rotation series 

(246-C)* 













A rotation series may be used to unify die 
hole picture. The axis of various shapes in 
: vfrlays f subject, and background may he tied 
gether by means of such a series. A border of 
i rectangular picture often serves as one element 
: a series and most often as a reference. As 
r shall sec in Chapter 24 the edges of some 
’ .-.Des constitute picture lines which may be 
in the generation of rotations much as axes 
ue used. 

Alien we rotate a standing figure in a picture, 
■- eeially if we show the feet in relation to a 
::>:icr horizontal, we may throw it off balance. 

correct this disturbing condition we can 
-.induce a simple bridge between figure and 
. ■ -ground. By rotating the background we put 
:: ;:e and background into a strong right-angle 
wAiion, There is a significant difference 
: ^--, een rotating the background and throwing 
u into perspective (247-i). In the rotation the 


ninety-degree angular relation of wall to 247 

sidewalk is preserved, giving a strong angular 
and shape relation to the corners of the picture. 

The perspective, while correcting the off-balance 
condition, does not relate so strongly to the 
whole picture. 

A device which proves most helpful in also 
correcting such an off-balance condition consists 
of cutting in closer to weaken the relation of the 
figure to a horizontal reference (247-2). 
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The Circular Picture 

When we design a circular picture we find that 
the vertical and horizontal borders wc usually 
use as convenient references are sorely missed. 
To overcome this graphic lack we must relate 
the positions of our symbols to imaginary 
gravitational references which we frequently can 
reinforce with supplementary verticals and 
horizontals* 

The importance of these references is imme¬ 
diately apparent when we attempt to rotate a 
figure in a circular picture. Instead of the figure 
rotating, the whole picture begins to wheel, to 
revolve (248-1). To rectify this false movement 
and to restore the true rotation of the figure, we 
have hut to introduce a strong vertical or 
horizontal, or both, into the picture. Immediately 
the whole picture is stabilized, yet the agitation 
of the rotation is preserved. 


Rotation of the Whole Picture 

Rotation becomes a device through which we 
can add interest to pictures which tend to be 
graphically dull. For instance, if we paint a 
landscape showing a flat meadow with a city 
silhouetted on the skyline, the buildings are in 
a vertical-horizontal relation to the flat ground 
and to the horizon (248-2A ). The projection o: 
this arrangement seems ordinary, dull. Now 
using the same material, let us simply rotate 
the whole picture in relation to its borders. 
Nothing has changed. The buildings are still at 
right angles to the meadow. Yet the picture is 
different. It is more disturbing, thus more 
interesting (248-2B). 

















Georges Braque (French, 1882-1963) 

OVAL STILL LIFE (Lc ™lon), 1914 
36%" x 25%" 

Collection The Museum of Modern Art, New York 
Gill of the Advisory Committee 
(Photograph: Soichi Sunami) 
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We must be careful to distinguish such a 
rotation of ltie whole picture from a normal 
view of the same city built on a hillside* In the 
latter condition the vertical and stable buildings 
are no longer normal to the hillside (248-2C), 
At times artists have felt the need not only to 
create added agitation through a rotation of the 
whole picture but also the need to remind the 
spectator of the physical reality of the picture 
surface. By rotating the picture out of itself 
part of the surface is exposed, or at least seems 
of a different nature than I he portion rotated* 
This device was frequently used by Cubists such 
as Braque, 


Rotation and Diagonals 249 

When we draw a figure in action* a man running 
for example, we show a symbol already in a 
state of equilibrium. We equate his off-balance 
position against his implied speed (249-2A). 

For this reason the drawing is graphically 
disturbing even without rotation. But at times 
an action picture may be intensified by the use 
of a rotation. The background or overlays may 
he rotated as a device to support the action 
( 249-2B ), or as a counter to intensify the 
implied action (249-2C) ■ 
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250 In graphic motion picture work, because 

individual views are seldom held on the screen 
for long, great liberty is often taken by using 
violent action drawings. This is also the case in 
certain types of illustration where reading time 
of the picture may be very short. In such cases 
v i o 1 en t d i ag o n a 1 structu res a re use d i ii a d d i ti o n 
to rotation. 

We have seen that as long as a diagonal has 
a strong affinity for an established reference, 
whether vertical, horizontal, or diagonal, it 
generates a rotation. It is dynamic; in a state of 
equilibrium (250-1 /l). 


Suppose now that the diagonal frees itself 
from the tension of the vertical and assumes a 
new position somewhere between the vertical 
and horizontal. If it approaches the horizontal 
too closely it may well become locked into a 
horizontal rotation* In this intermediate new 
position it is more disturbing than the vertical. 
Not only is it unique in the order of verticals 
and horizontals and as such is an accent, but 
also it may arouse in us the idea that the line is 
falling (250-IB), 

The addition of an opposing diagonal at the 
same but reversed angle stabilizes the arrange¬ 
ment The diagonals are now balanced. Our 
original diagonal lias lost all, or nearly all, its 
energy ( 250-1C). 




















Jose Clemente Orozco (Mexican, 1883-1949) 
PROMETHEUS, 1930; 20' x 26 H ; fresco 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
(Photograph: Robert C. Frampton) 


Ordinarily a picture constructed upon 
diagonals is more disturbing than one con- 
struct ed upon verticals and horizontals, as 
Jrozco demonstrates in his Prometheus. Yet the 
use of diagonals may also result in a stable, 
static arrangement [250-2A). The direction of a 
cumber of diagonals which counteract each 
other results in a balance. The same arrange¬ 
ment rotated results in a more dynamic use 
of the diagonal structure, making a more dis¬ 
turbing, more interesting picture { 250-2B ), 


As we add detail one factor becomes more 251 
apparent. The activity of the rotations and 
diagonals is only partly responsible for the 
added interest. Excitement is also added by 
increased shape activity (250-2C ). Both shape 
and color can he used to achieve movement in 
pictures. 




















Georges Seurat (French, 1859-1891) 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON ON THE ISLAND : 
LA GRANDE JATTE 
1884-1836; 81" x 120%”; oil on canvas 
Courtesy of The An Institute of Chicago 
Helen Birch Bartlett Memorial Collection 
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22 Movement of 
Shape and Color 


Shape Movement 

Elements which generate picture movements 
may he areas of flat shapes, or points, or lines. 
Such elements may or may not be symbols of 
three-dimensional forms. As we find in much 
non-representational work, a colored shape may 
in no way represent anything three-dimensional. 
But various combinations of tw r o-dimensional 
elements may suggest volumes and believable 
space. For instance, a flat silhouette may read as 
a convincing volume (255-/). In the same way 
simple volumes such as Seurat uses may be 
predominantly two-dimensional in impact. 






We have noted that the positional relation of 
one shape to another constitutes movement. The 
relation of two shapes or two lines or the tension 
between them depends on our awareness of the 
affinity of one for the other (253*2A). Without 
tliis tension, this affinity, such comparison cannot 
come about. Without tension there can be no 
m ove ni ent ( 253-2B ). 

As we proceed we should be aware of the 
force of the tensions exerted, for as we saw in 
Chapter 21, the dominant movement of a graphic 
organization may suddenly be changed by a 
slight over accenting of a part, resulting in an 
entirely new order of movements. 


When we look at a rectangular shape we are 253 
aware of the elongated proportional relation of 
length to width. The shape need not he a 
geometric construction; it may be irregular, 
such as the silhouette of an arm. We may often 
clarify the direction of such a progressive shape 
by drawing or implying its center line or axis, 
even though in most growth structures it is 
almost impossible to determine such a line with 
exactness (253-3 ). 

At times a shape may be characterized not 
by progression but by its tendency to spread or 
disperse from a center. It may have no dominant 
axis, A circle, a star, a square are directionless 
in themselves but by their relation to another 
shape, or to a fixed reference, they may generate 
direction (253-4 ). 
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We identify the direction of an axis with our 
gravitational references. Thus an elongated 
structure is referred to as having a vertical axis 
when in or near a vertical position; a diagonal 
axis in a diagonal position, and a horizontal axis 
in a horizontal position. 

At times a spreading shape may he given 
direction by relating its internal structures to 
established references. Thus the clock can be 
tipped, as can the star and square which are 
built around invisible gravitational axes, A 
strong reference line makes such differences in 
direction more apparent. The star, for instance, 
when balanced on one point, by association to a 
strong reference, seems to topple. The same 
effect may be achieved with the square. When 
such a shape is given direction it is always in 
conjunction with an established reference either 
graphic or imaginary [254-1). 


A Vocabulary of Expression 

In making or studying pictures the question 
often arises concerning the degree of excitation 
generated by the various graphic factors. 

We have seen how perspective movements 
may be exploited to heighten emotional reac¬ 
tions. For instance, Peter Paul Rubens evolved 
a system of painting built upon a spiral 
movement, a spiral carried not only in the large 
volume relations but also in the smallest detail. 
Every brush stroke, even in his huge murals, was 
related to the spiral. Such swirling, dramatic 
pictures owe much to his exploitation of 
p c r s pcct i ve m ovein en t s. 
































Jnse Clemente Orozco (Mexican, 1883-1949) 

THE OBSCURE FORCES, 1936-1939, fresco in 
the Governor's Palace, Guadalajara 
Courtesy Sr, jorge Hernandez Campos 
Institute Naeional. de Bellas Arles, Mexico, D. F. 


(Photograph: Courtesy Manuel Alvarez Bravo 
the Editorial Fund for Mexican Plastic Arts 
from the book Mural Painting of the Mexican 
Revolution, 1921-1960) 


We have also seen how picture movements, 
rotation or slide, have profound effect upon the 
degree to which we respond emotionally, 
Orozco’s huge mural tumbling down the wall of 
the stairwell is one of the truly great examples 
i the dramatic use of shapes moving in the 
surface of the picture. 

But movement is not enough. For, as we see 
in the Orozco, the shape impact of the darks 
silhouetted against the light sky, the ponderous 
lacks throughout, the bright, elongated details of 
ran die and blades all contribute to the brutality 
snd power emanating from the picture. It is an 
example of shape, perspective movements, and 
picture movements all functioning at the same 
rime. But, as we see, the various activities 
are not stressed to the same degree. Hero the 
perspective movements have been subordinated 
to the shape impact and picture movements. In 


all successful pictures we find this variety in the 255 
intensity of different types of movement. 

As artists w 7 e must be able to compare the 
intensity of a movement or of a shape. We must 
be able to play such activities against each 
other and know their relative strengths. 

In condensed form let us review: the stable 
position (254-2A ), the rotation ( 254-2B ), the 
rotation of the whole picture (254-2C), and 
one of the infinite variations created by the 
addition of new elements, the double rotation 
( 254-2D ), In conjunction with these conditions 
we often use the diagonal as a vital part of many 
picture constructions (. 254-2E ). 
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256 To control movement we may adjust the 
activity of a simple rectangular shape. By 
breaking its rigid contour, by letting it evolve 
into a new shape, or even by application of 
surface pattern, stripes, spots, etc., more or less 
visual activity can be attained. In the same way 
background and overlays may be varied from 
extremely simple to elaborate, thus permitting 
control of their movement in the picture 
(256-1). 

We now find a new type of comparison. Now 
we can estimate the relative importance of an 
element in the foreground or the background not 
by shape activity or visual activity alone, but 
by its shape activity mod i 11 ed fay movement. In 
the accompanying diagrams the background 
activity of each arrangement is considered in 
relation to the activity of the subject, both as to 
shape and movement. In each picture these 


relative activities are estimated in terms of the 
surface patterns. In 256-2A a simple disturbance 
in the background brings it forward to compete 
with the simple rectangular subject. In 256-2B 
the background can be more violent because of 
the rotation of the subject. In 256-2C, the 
rotated, ornamented subject necessitates great 
disturbance in the background in order to bring 
iL up into lhe picture surface. If a more active 
shape is introduced as subject (256-3/1). the 
background in turn can be more active as to 
both movement and pattern (256-33). 

However, graphic activity added in the 
background to overcome needed detail or 
interest in the subject may become distracting 
(257 -A). One method of accomplishing the 
same goal is to bring the background forward 
by means of picture movements such as a 
rotation, while keeping il simple as to shape 
activity (257-B). 
















































We discover that the number of combinations 
of activities of shape and movement is countless. 
We have considered only a few in relation to 
one simple element as subject. As elements are 
increased, as multiple backgrounds occur in 
section, or as overlay is placed over overlay, 
the complexity increases proportionately* 

In examining this aspect of picture structure 
we must have clear understanding of our goals: 
control of movement gives us a way to arouse 
specific emotions by varying the intensity of a 
picture at will* Our picture may be quiet, 
explosive, bright, gay, somber, or dramatic. 
This pertains not simply to expressions on a 
face, but to the whole picture. With control of 
movement we develop a new vocabulary of 
expression. 


Color Movement 

Of particular concern to the artist is the relation 
of color to the position of a shape in deep space. 
We have often noticed that at times there seems 
to be a harmonious relation between the color 
of a form in nature and its position in depth, A 
distant hill seems muted in color, a flower in the 
foreground astonishingly bright. 

However, we also have noticed how bright 
lights in the distance, shiny surfaces gleaming 
miles away, violently colored sunsets seem 
contradictory to the usual positions in nature* 
We rationalize such disturbing effects for we 
realize that the bright light is not at the end of 
our nose, it is far away in the hills. 
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258 Regardless of effects seen in nature, the 

locating of a color in deep graphic space must 
also he tempered by consideration of the picture 
surface* Instead of blending an image of a 
mountain into the distance, thus possibly 
negating surface control, the artist might paint 
the mountain a bright color or emphasize its 
dramatic shape in order to bring it back to the 
picture surface* In other words, color hears a 
different relation to the shape to which it is 
associated in picture depth than it does to a 
similar form in nature* 


— - — - —— - ■- - — - 

All color areas, as we have seen, have the 
property of approaching or receding in relation 
to the picture surface* All color areas also are 
subject to visual expansion or contraction in 
relation to other color areas* It is because of this 
flux, this evasive quality of color, that the artist 
must temper or adjust color, not merely to 
locate a shape in picture space but to control 
its occurrence in the surface pattern* This 
simultaneous occurrence of a color both in 
picture depth and on the picture surface is 
another graphic paradox which must be 
mastered* 







Hans Ho fin aim (American, b. Germany, 1880-1966) 
FLIGHT, 1952' 60" x 48"; oil on canvas 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
Gift of Mrs* Yieci Sperry through the 
Contemporary Art Council 


Color as an attribute of a graphic symbol, 

- r.ether point, area, or line, affects the degree 
? which we respond to it as a graphic stimulus 
-1 as a result affects our awareness of its 
.:: a t i o n I n t he p Ictu r e * When we com p a re 
relative positions of two or more such colored 
—;: i b ol s we exp e r i e n ce color m o ve in ent * 

Color movement, as in the generation of any 
m: yement, is contingent upon comparison of the 
3 sition of two or more related elements, in this 
ase colors. Thus, if we are aware of the 
reurrence of a yellow in the foreground of a 
r: ctu re, for instance, and then of other yellows 
dispersed throughout the picture in an ordered 
ay, the act of identifying and locating these 
related yellows may generate in us a sense of 
movement. Such a device, however, may soon 
. rcome obvious. 


To overcome such monotony the artist often 259 
re sorts to the method of incorporating two or 
more related and separate colors in any given 
shape. He may involve both a yellow and an 
orange in one shape. Then in an adjacent shape, 
a green and a red. The yellow in the orange acts 
as a bridge to the yellow in the green, and so 
a color movement may result. In the same way 
the red also may act as a bridge (258-A ), 

At times movement may be achieved by the 
association of two color areas involving a 
common color. Thus a yellow green and a 
yellow orange use yellow as a bridge (258-B), 

By establishing a series of such bridges the eye 
is encouraged to compare their relative positions 
and so movement is generated. In Hofmann’s 
Flight we see how green is used as a bridge 
between orange-red and purple-blue. 
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Hilaire Germain Edgar Degas (French, 1834-1917} 
YOUNG WOMAN IN STREET COSTUME, ca. 1872 
12%" x 9% i# ; brush drawing in oil 

Courtesy of the Fogg Art. Museum, Harvard University 
Bequest of Meta and Paul J. Sachs 


23 The Straight Line in 
Drapery and 
Growth. Forms 

YI THE 

STRAIGHT 

LINE 


A Vocabulary of Line 

When we make a drawing of a three- 
dimensional form, as Degas 5 Young Woman in 
Street Costume , we seldom duplicate lines in or 
on this form for there are few, if any, such 
lines present. Certain stains or patterns at 
times may be seen on the surface of a form, 
but they rarely occur as structural elements. 
Occasionally a form of linear nature such as 
a clothesline or a telephone wire may be 
expressed as a line. These forms, however, 
are seldom encountered as picture subjects. 
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The lines we use in drawing fall into several 
ategories: first. lines intimately related to the 
sculptural or three-dimensional visual aspect of 
lie form, its edges and creases; second, 
irbitrary lines such as cross-sections of various 
xinds which further explore the form; third, 
res lure lines which in no way directly suggest 
die actual form, but do express the movement, 
action, mood of the form; fourth, skeletal lines 
diich may act as gesture lines; fifth, design 
irganizations not derived directly from the form 
ut wdiich arouse associations related to the 
form. For now let us look chiefly at those lines 
most closely related to the form. 


Although few true lines exist in nature, we 
usually refer to an order in nature which can 
be expressed linearly as being actually linear. 
Thus an edge of a surface, or a crease resulting 
from folding a piece of paper are referred to as 
being lines, yet both are products of areal 
relations (267). 

Such lines fall into categories of occurrences 
which we experience when looking at a form in 
nature. It often comes as a surprise to many to 
discover that a cube, a form with which we are 
so familiar, is constructed of three types of lines, 
and only three: 
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262 The outside edge is a line representing the last 
portion of a IIa!: surface or plane as we look 
past it into space (262-A). In this view of a 
cube there are four such lines. 

The inside turning edge, or hip s is the intersec¬ 
tion of two planes which move away from this 
Intersection into depth. We always find the 
intersection closer to us than one of the planes. 
Vt e look at the intersection. In this view there 
are three such turning edges ( 262-R ). 

The inside turning edge s or gutter, is the 
intersection of two planes which move toward 
each other (262-6). We look into the intersec¬ 
tion, In this view of the cube we see two such 
turning edges, or gutters. 


We look past the outside edge. 


We look at the hip. 


We look into the gutter (262A)). 













outside p]anul edge 
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inside turning edge 


_ :’-3-C 



outside edge 
hip 


gutter 


outside plana 1 edge 


In warped or curved surfaces, such as a 
sphere, a bowl, a piece of drapery, we find 
simple modifications of these three characteristic 
_:nes. The silhouette of a sphere is the last part 
f the form visible as the surface turns away 
:rom us ( 263-A), It is a line, but of a different 
rrder than the outside edge of the cube. It is a 
rlanal line. It is an edge view of a theoretically 
infinitesimally thin plane. It is the outside 
zlanal edge. This edge usually can be explained 
ith a line (263-A ), 


On the curved surface of a sphere, or other 
curved surfaces, an inside plana! turning edge 
maybe established (263-B ). In a line drawing 
this turning edge usually is implied rather than 
delineated. More often it is expressed tonally. 

The plana 1 turning edge may be a hip or 
gutter (263-C), 
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Albrecht. Dur^r (German, 1471-1528) Print-cabinet, Berlin Museum 

STUDY OF DRAPERY FOR AN APOSTLE IN THE Staatliche Museen tier Stiftung 
HELLER ALTARPIECE, 1508: Indla-ink drawing Prcussischer Kulturbesitz 

heightened with while (Photograph: Walter Stcinkopf) 



264 Drapery 

In drapery we see the fusion of straight and 
curved lines; flat and warped surfaces. Since 
drapery is a three-dimensional structure, its 
linear identifications are the same as any solid 
structure. How these systems of line interrelate 
in the delineation of drapery is one of the truly 
intriguing drawing problems, as Diirer’s study 
demonstrates* 

When we look critically at most drapery in 
nature we are overwhelmed by the almost 
infinite variety of forms it assumes* A shirt 
being worn, or the same shirt thrown on the 
floor, a sheet hanging from a clothesline, or 
draped around a figure, are familiar examples* 
N o w there a re m i 11 i on s o f v a r i ou si y pro p o rt i o n ed 
men and women who are capable of wearing an 
infinite variety of shirts of various sizes, 


patterns, styles, etc* Somehow we must try to 
find a control, a way. to bring order out of this 
seemingly chaotic variety* 

No two arrangements of free drapery are 
likely to he the same* A piece of manufactured 
clothing, a coat for instance, may be identical 
to another, yet once worn it assumes an 
individuality, a personality of its own* The 
visual shape aspect of this multitudinous array 
of forms constitutes the variable of our 
problem. 

Fortunately there are constants, factors which 
always remain the same* Any piece of drapery, 
no matter what its shape, texture, or pattern, no 
matter how it js conslructed, lias two a11ributes: 
first, it has three sides, because it is a three- 
dimensional form or organization of three- 
dimensional forms; second, it has weight. 














For example, suppose we place a piece of 
_eavy toweling on a flat surface. Its width and 
rngtl] are easily observed* Its thickness, 
.jwever, may escape our attention since the 
fabric is thin* Yet it is a modified cube, a true 
iree-di rn en s i on a 1 fo rm ( 264-2A ). 

Let us disturb the drapery by pushing it with 
ar hand or a pointer (264-B ). Now a magical 
:ng takes place* By exerting a force against 
n r three-d i mens ion a 1 form, wc generate a whole 
new series of three-dimensional forms known as 
; :lds* If we lift the piece of drapery away from 
the surface on which it lies with our pointer, 

:;:e material hangs as a number of new folds 
264-C ). 

The movement of the material is reflected in a 
r.ew and changing order of folds* In other words, 
i fold is a reflection of* or the manifestation 
; f, a force or forces being exerted against the 
drapery* 


Drapery often changes fold pattern because 
of the force of gravity acting upon the material, 
which always has weight. If a flag ripples in the 
breeze (266-1 A) its visual form is modified by 
two forces, gravity and wind (265-IB). 

When translated into drawing terms* the 
recording of these invisible forces through the 
way they are manifested in the folds contributes 
much lo lhe energy of the whole picture. It is 
our option whether to draw drapery as we see it 
as a shape or to draw it as a symbol of forces* 
The loose edge of a piece of material may 
be portrayed objectively as a wobbly line 
(265-2A ) s or as a straight line which suggests 
the direction, the weight, the idea that the force 
of gravity is being exerted, and that it is being 
resisted by the support from which the material 
hangs ( 265-2B ). 
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266 Drapery seldom resolves itself into orderly 
folds lying principally in one plane. A fold 
crumples, reverses, and often seems to suggest 
no force or direction at all. In drawing an inert 
mass of folds, or a dominant reverse of a fold, 
we find that if certain relations are respected w r e 
can bring order out of seeming disorder. 

Unlike a cubic structure which is charac¬ 
terized by the impact of a plane against a plane 
(266-1A) , the fold is constructed primarily of 
warped surfaces. The outside edge of the cube 
becomes an outside planal edge in the drapery; 
the inside turning edge of the cuhe becomes an 
inside planal edge in the drapery. We should 
note that rather than a sharp corner which w r e 
see in the cube, the corresponding intersection 
in the drapery is planal, and the inside planal 
edge is found to lie on the tangent leading out 
of the outside planal edge {266-1B). 


Usually outside planal edges control the 
general movements of an arrangement of inert 
drapery. Plotting these lines first can help 
determine the basic design in our picture. The 
hips, or inside planal edges, may next be related 
to the outside lines to generate volume. The 
gutters usually are developed last, further 
revealing the large internal structures of the 
shapes, the secondary shapes (266-2A ). 

























Theodore Gericault (French, 1791-1824) 
THE RAFT OF THE MEDUSA, ISIS 1819 
16T" x 23' 5 % ft ; oil on canvas 
The Louvre, Paris 


We should note, also, that as a fold changes 
direction, its outside planal edge can be 
expressed as an angular change (266-215). The 
legs of this angle can be expressed as straight 
lines. Further, the angle generated by the outside 
planal edge implies the presence of a new, or 
third, fold. 

If the drape is to he indicated tonally, a flat 
passage inside or outside the angle will make 
the use of modeling or rendering unnecessary. 
An accent on the inside turning edge, used for 
contrast, not shade or shadow, may prove 
helpful at times ( 266-2C ). 


Drapery as a Transition 26? 

It is surprising how frequently we find pictures 
combining symbols suggesting the figure, 
architectural or manufactured forms, and 
drapery. The reason becomes apparent when 
we consider the picture in design terms. 
Architecture is hard, non-growth, man-made. It 
usually involves flat surfaces and straight lines. 

The figure is a growth structure involving 
numerous curved surfaces and curved lines. 
Drapery has both straight and curved lines, 
flat and curved surfaces. 

In both nature and drawing, drapery is the 
transition between architecture and the figure. It 
displays the same linear and areal structures 
found in both and may help reveal such 
structures by binding them. Consider clinging 
robes, a wet dress, draped forms, as Gericault 
uses drapery here. 












When we transpose the visual shape of a piece 
of drapery into a graphic shape manifesting 
forces at work on the drapery, the use of the 
straight line becomes mandatory. The straight 
lines in drapery in conjunction with the straight 
lines inherent in most symbols of architectural 
structures, and straight lines discovered in 
growth symbols, constitute a potential order. By 
relating each to the other, and to the picture 
surface itself, we develop a dynamic control of 
picture design. 

Growth Forms 

When we look at the human figure, or an 
animal, or for lhat matter almost any growth 
form, we are struck with the preponderance of 
curved or warped surfaces over flat surfaces. 


As w r e begin to draw such organizations we 
tend to be overwhelmed by the number and 
complexity of these curved surfaces. Instinc¬ 
tively we resort to the use of curved lines. In 
fact there is a dearth of straight lines, at first, 
either observed in the growth form or actually 
used in our drawing of it. 

Yet we realize that there are only two kinds 
of lines—straight and curved. By restricting 
ourselves to only one, lhe curve, we narrow the 
scope of our design, weakening the picture 
impact tremendously* 

We soon discover that a preponderance of 
curves used to express what is already soft or 
curved in nature frequently results in a soft or 
mushy drawing. Such drawings, constructed 
primarily on curves, tend to look bulbous or 
pneumatic* 






Pablo Picasso (Spanish, 1881- ) 

WOMAN IN WHITE, 1923; 39" x 31W 

oil on canvas 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

The Rogers Fund, 1951; from The Museum 

of Modern Art, Lizzie P t Bliss Collection. 



By introducing straight lines we add a vital 
structural ingredient to our design. At the same 
- me the straight line implies the presence of 
fat surfaces or planes which complement the 
urved surfaces of the growth symbol, as in 
Picasso’s Woman in White . Finding and using 
such Lines is one of the first tasks in drawing. 

Finding Straight Lines in Growth Symbols 

Then we examine a snail’s shell, or a fern’s 
::ond, we discover a certain type of curve. It is 
; e spiral. It represents a constant ratio of 
:hange, In other words, as the curve opens or 
closes (268*A)s one segment of the curve is 
f atter than an ad jacent portion nearer the 
enter, or eye ( 268-B }. Such a curve, modified 
in many ways, is characteristic of most lines 
-«i>seryed in numerous growth forms, part!cu 1 ar 1 y 
die human figure. 


With the exception of the eyeball, and it is 269 
not quite spherical, there are no true circular or 
spherical forms in the human figure. We might 
say that nature abhors a circle, especially in the 
growth form. To the designer this has great 
significance. A circle (26S-C), or any segment 
of it ( 268-D ), is characterized by a curve which 
neither opens nor closes as does the curve of a 
spiral. The circle is a flat, mechanical curve. As 
such, it lends itself to special types of design, 
especially those based on space-breaking rather 
than on any use of the growth symbol. In fact, 
when a circular segment Is used in a growth 
symbol its presence usually is noticeable and is 
most often unwelcome. 
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270 In delineating a muscle form, a shoulder, for 
instance, the line expressing it constantly 
changes. At times it closes, becoming more 
curved; at other times it opens until it is almost 
straight. Here, then, is an opportunity to 
introduce straight lines into our drawing of a 
form which at first glance seems to be organized 
only of curves (270-A), 

Now if we examine the zone where one muscle 
overlaps another, we find that the upper form 
usually takes precedence in interest. Usually the 
overlapped form can be expressed with a straight 
line (270-B). 

In the same way, when two independent units 
are overlapped, the closer form may give us 
more information or attract our interest more 
strongly. The overlapped form often can be 
indicated with one or more straight lines 
(. 270-C ). 


The straight line occurs frequently where 
one form crosses another, resulting in physical 
contact ( 270-1 )), The point of tangency may 
be generated into a straight line, often of 
considerable length. 

When two touching parallel forms create a 
gutter, the gutter may be simplified and 
expressed as a straight line. This is seen, for 
instance, where an arm, a curved form, presses 
against a torso, which also is curved ( 270-E ). 
The straight line used between such volumes 
emphasizes the true nature of the growth symbol, 
and also acts as a vigorous design element 
{270-F), A straight line may be used between 
any two curved forms pressed together to form 
a crease and between forms such as fingers, 
toes, the hair and flesh ( 270-G ). 
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At times a straight line may be exploited to 
intensify a symbol which portrays the exertion 
; i a strong force, a pull, a push. The straight 
ne is especially useful if we wish to contrast a 
lent member at rest with a straight member 
mat is working, as we find in a simple standing 
pose (271-1). 

There is always the opportunity to interject 
straight lines for design relief. Too often we 
£nd in a picture a series of curves on a 
? illume Ue, one following another with no straight- 
hue relief (271-2A). Much more vigor ean be 
achieved in the picture by simply using straight 
lines. Similarly, many adjacent curves within a 
-iiape may require straight-line reinforcement to 
avoid a mushy drawing ( 271-2B ). 


The body is constructed upon a bone skeleton 271 
which is hard, covered by soft, muscular flesh. 

This is a clue to the design of human or animal 
symbols. The angles, flat planes, straight lines 
are hard; curved, warped surfaces frequently 
are soft. This design contrast, hard against soft, 
allows the exploitation of the straight line in 
seemingly soft growth forms. 

As we explore nature we constantly find more 
places where a straight line can be visualized. 

These suggestions can be realized in a generous 
use of straight lines as we transpose from nature 
forms into drawing terms. If the design develops 
beyond a figurative or abstract statement into a 
non-representational one, the use of straight lines 
in the picture may be equally desirable. 
















Giotto (Florentine, 2266?-1337) 

THE KISS OF JUDAS, 1305*1306 
fresco, Serovegnl Chapel, Padua 
{Photograph: Anderson, Alinari. Rome 
Ari Reference Bureau, Inc., N. Y.) 
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24 The Picture Line 


The Unique Line 

Although we might say that any line on the 
picture surface is a picture line, to designate 
lines which have specific functions we must give 
special meaning to the term picture line , 

A picture line is a straight line which always 
functions in at least two ways, often more, in a 
picture. The picture line divides the surface, it 
may help define a volume or shape, but at the 
same time it will relate in a very special way to 
other picture lines, to implied references, or to 
the borders of the picture, as we sec in the 
Giotto above. 






The Borders as Gravitational References 
Before further investigating picture lines we 
Ehoulrl recall what we noted in Chapter 20 
ibout our gravitational senses. We have certain 
. uilt-in senses common to all human beings* 
Among the strongest o f these are onr sense of the 
vertical and the horizontal. These gravitational 
senses are developed to a high degree. We are 
irritated by a tipped floor or a door jamb which 
? not plumb. We have noted our physical 
reaction when we see a tipped picture on a wall* 
We find that the vertical and horizontal 
borders used in many pictures reinforce our 
gravitational senses. In other pictures if only 
ne border is vertical or horizontal it only 
martially reinforces these senses. 


Some borders do not contribute directly to 
our gravitational senses. Most obvious is the 
circular border. The square on corner is also 
rather weak gravitational reference, for it is 
prone to tip. Irregular picture shapes, equally 
unstable, are often encountered in mural 
painting and ceramics (273). 

So particularly when borders of a picture 
are vertical or horizontal do they serve as 
powerful references. We relate comfortably to 
such borders, we feel secure, at case. The fact 
that a border may be a physical, constructed 
boundary, such as a frame or an architectural 
structure, is in itself reassuring. 
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274 The Graphic Echo of the Borders 

If our picture has strong vertical borders we can 
introduce a vertical line somewhere between 
the two vertical borders in order to echo and 
reinforce our gravitational sense with a true 
graphic reference actually in the picture. 

Such a straight vertical line may be found on 
the edge of a shape* and it may at the same time 
determine a volume ( 274-A ), 

It may he used as a core of a volume or as a 
center line of a shape ( 274-B ). 

It may occur as a gutter line between volumes 
or on the intersection of planes (274-C), 


In each instance the vertical line introduced 
parallel to the vertical border, or to an implied 
vertical when a vertical border is not actually 
present, serves more than one function: first, 
il reinforces our gravitational sense; second, it is 
in some way related to the symbols indicated in 
i n the p ict ur e; t h i r d, i t us ually has s o me re I a Li o n 
to the borders. This straight line conforms to 
our particular definition of a picture line* In a 
picture with strong horizontal borders, a 
horizontal line may have similar function. 

Dividing the Whole Picture 
To use picture lines in dividing the picture we 
must have a clear realization of the picture as 
a whole. We have continually emphasized the 
importance of the picture surface, to the picture 
as a thing, Lo the picture as a whole. We have 
discussed various ways of maintaining awareness 
of this picture entity. Although it has been the 
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roncern of most artists throughout art history, 
this factor of picture making, this awareness of 
the whole, seems most elusive. To illustrate 
wholeness let us examine an apple. 

_\ow an apple is a thing. It is a whole. We 
usually accept this quality of wholeness without 
question. It is a non-event. Suppose, however, 
mat we are handed two-thirds of an apple 
275-1A). We are immediately intrigued. What 
happened to the rest of it? We are suddenly 
aware of the wholeness of the apple by being 
deprived of some of it. 

As another illustration, let us consider a 
dollar bill. Usually we accept its size, shape, 
and significance without examining It closely. 

But we have heard that if more than half of a 
bill Is torn away the remainder can no longer 
ne redeemed as legal tender. So when we arc 
handed only part of a dollar bill it becomes an 
event, for we must then compare the fragment 


to a whole bill ( 275-1B ). We become acutely 2 
aware of the total size and shape of a dollar bill 
as we visualize the part as a whole. 

Now let us look at a picture divided by a 
vertical or horizontal straight line. Even though 
the line may not extend from border to border, 
it affects our eye sufficiently to create a visual 
division, a division of the total picture shape 
(275-2). Such a division of a picture is like 
the torn dollar bill. When we see only a part of 
the picture, we search for die whole. If we 
arc aware of the division, we also become aware 
of the whole which is divided. Once we have 
sensed the whole, the picture becomes a physical 
reality with definite physical properties of size 
and shape. 
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274 The Graphic Echo of the Borders 

If our picture has strong vertical borders we can 
introduce a vertical line somewhere between 
the two vertical borders in order to echo and 
reinforce our gravitational sense with a true 
graphic reference actually in the picture. 

Such a straight vertical line may be found on 
the edge of a shape, and it may al the same time 
determine a volume (274*4.). 

It may be used as a core of a volume or as a 
center line of a shape (274-B). 

It may occur as a gutter line between volumes 
or on the intersection of planes ( 274-C ). 


—■ — - — - — - - 

To each instance the vertical line introduced 
parallel to the vertical border, or to an implied 
vertical when a vertical border Is not actually 
present, serves more than one function: first, 
it reinforces our gravitational sense; second, it is 
in some way related to the symbols indicated in 
in the picture; third, it usually has some relation 
to the borders. This straight line conforms to 
our particular definition of a picture line. In a 
picture with strong horizontal borders, a 
horizontal line may have similar function. 

Dividing the Whole Ficturc 

To use picture I ines in divid ing the picture we 
must have a clear realization of the picture as 
a whole. We have continually emphasized the 
Importance of the picture surface, to the picture 
as a thing, to the picture as a whole. We have 
discussed various ways of maintaining awareness 
of this picture entity. Although it has been the 
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Hilaire Germain Ed^ar Dr 
(French, 1834-1917) 

THE TUB, 1886; 23%" i 

pastel on cardboard 
The Louvre, Paris 
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276 As we have emphasized, the impact and 

reality of a graphic image is often stronger than 
our awareness of the reality of the physical 
picture. Yet these two realities can be so welded 
that they become a satisfying whole. The use 
of the picture line is one device which has 
helped skillful artists realize this unity. 


Rotating the Picture Line 

Although some device is almost always used in 
a picture to reassure the viewer that up is up. 
or down is down, we should not always expect 
to find actual drawn verticals or horizontals 
in every picture. Often these gravitational 
references are imaginary. In the accompanying 
drawing, the three circles constitute one of the 
most stable organizations of shapes, yet there 
are no visible verticals or horizontals, in fact no 
straight lines anywhere (276-1A). Yet they 
really do exist, even if invisible. They occur 
between the centers of the circles and constitute 
a fixed stable triangle which satisfies our 
gr a v ilati on a 1 requ i rein cuts (276-1B) * 

In complex pictures at least one vertical and 
one horizontal usually is used. In the case of a 
c i re u 1 a r p i c tu re s uch references a re eve n m o re 
necessary, especially if there is a rotation within 
the circle. 













A picture line is often rotated out of a border 
J 76-2 A). Such a line may effectively divide 
7 whole picture surface since a picture may be 
:ded on a diagonal as well as vertically or 
zizontally. This rotated picture line can now 

- used as a reference for other picture lines 
-: other linear organizations related directly 

the diagonal picture l ine, rather than lo the 

- rtical or horizontal border. 


We often find that llie surface of the entire 277 
picture may be divided first by a picture line, 
as in Degas’ The Tub. Then, within one of the 
areas generated by this picture line, secondary 
picture lines are rotated to the picture line 
(276-27?). Since the primary picture line relates 
to the whole picture, the secondary lines also 
relate to the whole, but indirectly. 

Several picture lines may be used to divide 
the whole surface. Such divisions may be quite 
regular (277-2A )* or grouped in such a way as 
to divide the surface into easily recognized parts 
(277-2B) ? or so organized that movements of 
the total number of picture lines constitute a 
new unifying order (277-2C). 



























27$ Picture Lines in Depth 

We have seen how any vertical or horizontal 
picture line Js directly related to a corresponding 
border or strong gravitational reference. A 
picture line may also be related to a shape or 
volume in the far distance, to the principal 
subject, or to a shape or volume in an overlay 
(278-1A ), Each o f t h e se a Is o will re late i n s om e 
way to the borders, except in the case of 
vignettes. 

A series of picture lines lying in the fore¬ 
ground, subject, or background may be related 
through slide or rotation to constitute a strong 
linear order (278-1B ), These may be oriented 
to a vertical or horizontal border, or to a 
dominant picture line. 


Thus we find that the picture line is a 
marvelous and truly graphic control. As we 
found with the passage, the picture line may 
on the surface, and at the same time in deep 
graphic space. We also found that an active 
shape may be placed in back of a passive shape 
yet both may appear to lie in the picture 
surface. In the case of picture lines we have a 
similar paradox, A vertical line in the back¬ 
ground can be in the same plane, the picture 
surface, as a vertical line in the foreground. 
Such is the magic of graphics. Not only is such e 
relation possible, it is necessary. By the skillful 
use of picture lines we arc made aware of the 
picture surface in a truly graphic way. 



















































Paul Cezanne (French, 1839-1906) 
THE POPLARS, 1879-1882 
25W' x BlW 
oil on Canvas 
The Louvre, Pari^ 


Picture Impact Through Picture Lines 

. :;tnre lines help us emphasize or minimize 
.".e dominant shape of a picture* We can make 
_ vertical picture look higher (278-2/1 ); or a 

rizontal picture look wider (278-2B ); a 
FTiiare picture can be made less square 
_ 78-2C ); a round one, less round (278-2D ), 

By using picture lines as dividers we can 
vercome monotonous organizations (278-3A). 

. his* of course* leads directly to the development 
f rhythmic pattern controlled by picture lines 
278-3B ). 

In Cezanne’s Poplars we fmd an adaptation 
: rotated verticals* This device is called the 
r -diking verticals* Although not always 
generated only by picture lines, we see how 
ritectively the rocking motion ties the surface 
together as a whole. 


As we saw in Chapter 21* an extraordinary 279 
degree of graphic excitement may he generated 
through rotation and the use of diagonals* 

Usually rotations of shapes or volumes arc 
intimately related to picture lines* Rotations, 
slides, diagonal structures are usually enhanced 
by the use of picture lines* 

Since the picture line is an abstract element, 
it can help us avoid the overly-realistic picture 
because picture lines do not exist in nature. 

They are purely the concept of the artist. Thus 
the use of picture lines can create graphic 
impact without dependence upon subject matter 
interest* Yet we must be careful, for picture 
lines do not automatically guarantee a good 
picture* In fact, if picture lines are used 
awkwardly, results may be disastrous. 






Hieronymus Bosch (Flemish, ca, 1450-1516) 
DEATH AND THE MISER, ca* 1183-1484 
36%" x 12%"; oil on wood 
National Gallery of Art 
Samuel IE Kress Collection* 1052 
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25 Divisions of the 
Surface 


Harmonic Divisions of the Picture 

As we have seen, I he picture line is a way to 
strengthen our awareness of the picture as an 
entity. Harmonic divisions of the picture surface 
make us compare a part to the whole. In so 
doing the physical characteristics of the picture 
are emphasized* counteracting the often 
overwhelming illusion that the picture is a 
window. 

But how can we divide the picture surface to 
avoid monotony and create harmonic parts? 
Over the centuries artists have pondered this 
question and have devised many ingenious 
solutions, one of which Bosch shows us here. 
Let us examine some others* 








281-A 281-E 281 -D 


. ne Comparison of Dimensions 
- - e look about us in nature we constantly are 
ire of certain rectangular structures, the wall 
e _ building, a table top, a rug. Although we 
i -f seldom aware of the exact proportional 
■-.itions of such rectangles, almost subcon- 
.: usly we distinguish between long and short 
•ics ( 281-A ). When the sides are equal, or 
so, we sense that the rectangle is square 
tc - .7-5), Also we are aware vaguely that the 
wangle and the square are different. In the 
-:e way an extremely long rectangle such as a 
:stick seems of a different order from either 
t square or the familiar rectangle ( 281-C ), 

If we closely observe the size relations which 
iracterize these differing rectangles, we find 
■ r: our eyes can he rather easily deceived. It is 
—.cult to determine just how much longer one 
? :f of a rectangle is than its adjoining base. 


Even judging the equality of tbe sides of a 
square presents some difficulties. Our success 
often is influenced by factors affecting the image 
which originate not in the rectangle, but in its 
environment ( 281-D ). 

However, determining the exact ratio which 
exists between the side and base of a rectangle 
is of vital importance to tbe artist. He must 
paint or draw on canvas of specific size, design 
for magazine pages of particular shape, or 
compose for a motion picture screen of certain 
proportions. He usually must determine the 
ratio of side to base of such rectangles with 
exactness. Then, with this ratio in mind, be 
proceeds with the picture divisions, informing 
the spectator by graphic devices just what he 
is doing. 
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Rembrandt (Dutch, 1606-1669) 

THE GOLF FLAYER, 1654; 394" x : 

etching, second state 

Seattle Art Museum 

Manson F. Backus Collection 




282 An ancient graphic device is to echo the 
length of a side of a rectangle in its base, or 
conversely, depending upon which is shorter 
(282-A). In rectangle ABCD we find AD is 
shorter than AB , Let us lay AD upon A.B by 
striking an arc from A to E, AE is now equal 
to AD * Now if EF is made parallel to AD it 
divides the rectangle into two parts: AEFD? a 
square; EBCF , a rectangle* 

If now EB is made shorter and shorter, 
ABCD approaches a square ( 282-B ). In the 
same way as EB becomes longer and longer 
ABCD approaches two squares (282-C) , As 
EBCF approaches the square, the visual 
difference between AEFD and EBCF becomes 
more difficult to estimate accurately* When we 
arrive at two squares, EF divides ABCD into 
half* As we shall see, dividing a picture in 
half often results in monotony, yet with special 
handling such a division may be used. 


We see in 282-A that a division through EF 
generates a simple geometric relation. The 
resulting rectangles AEFD and EBCF bear a 
strong relation to each other, for we are 
compelled to compare them as related shapes* 
We also are aware that the two are integral 
parts of the whole picture shape. And through 
this division we generate a special new shape, 
the square. 

The Peripheral Transfer 

The device of laying the short side of a rec¬ 
tangle into its long side, thus generating a 
square, is so commonly employed that it has a 
name. The French word, carre> is used. 

This method of arriving at the square, called 
a peripheral transfer, leads naturally into 
similar; transfers generating other squares on 

























. ::ure surface. In 283-2A, DA is trails- 
: to IB, giving us transfer one, or 
7-1 can now be transferred to 7-2. T-2 
rffrs to T-3. and so on. 
i ; zontals and verticals drawn lb rough 
- :ransfer points generate a series of 

T-1T-2, 7-2-7-3 , etc. This method of 
mng the picture into a series of squares 
B) is often called Rembrandt’s whirling 
. for he was partial to its many uses. 

Tiarv Divisions of the Surface 

:r_:ng to our rectangle A BCD suppose that 
to ignore the rotation of AD to AB f 
:us a square, and arbitrarily divide AB 
-’■Inch seems to give a pleasing ratio of 
GB ( 283-2C ). Although such a division 
result in a satisfactory relation of areas 


AG HD and GBCH, it is not the same as our 283 
first division because a square, which is an 
event, is not generated. 

01 course not all pictures lend themselves 
to 11 1 e d e vi e e o f t \ i e whirling squ a re. Ve ry 1 o n g 
rectangular pictures, pictures just off the 
square, square, round, or irregularly shaped 
pictures call for other attacks. 

For example, if we transfer one side of a 
square to its base, we reach an impasse. If 
we desire a vertical division of a square we 
have several choices: first, we can divide the 
square into half with the consequent danger of 
developing a symmetrical picture. Or we can 
divide the base into thirds, quarters, fifths, etc., 
and such divisions then can he transferred 
peripherally. 
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284-IB 
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VrlazipiRz (Spanish, 1599-1660) 

THE SURRENDER OF BREDA, ca. ii 

10' x 12' approx.; oil 
Museo del Prado, Madrid 
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284 But now a strange thing happens. If we 

transfer a two-thirds division of the base of the 
square into its side, and then make a second 
transfer, we end with a one-third or two-thirds 
division again (284-1 A). In the same way a 
quarter division soon exhausts itself ( 284-1B )* 
A method practiced by many artists is to 
arbitrarily divide a side into * c what seems 
right” ( 284-IC ), Unfortunately, such divisions 
although pleasant in themselves, do not transfer 
well* Often such arbitrary divisions are made 
l h ro u gho u t th e wh ole p i c t u r e w i th I i t ll e o r 11 o 
attempt to make transfers of any kind. Although 
occasionally successful, such an attack usually 
precludes certain harmonic repeals of pro¬ 
portional relations possible with other ap¬ 
proaches* 


Cancellations 

In any method of dividing the surface, care 
must be taken to avoid cancellations. Too 
many transfers almost always result in an 
equality of divisions which give a static picture. 
Transferring from left lo right, then making 
similar transfers from right to left is certain 
to result in such equalities (284-2A). A simple 
rule to follow is to transfer in one direction 
only, not utilizing too many transfers* Too 
many proportional relationships often mean 
no relationships. Structures which tend to nullify 
each other may be used, however, ii one or 
the other is subordinated ( 284-2B ). 
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The Golden Section 

The golden section gives us a unique propor¬ 
tional ratio. When the short side of a divided 
Tie is transferred into the long side it divides 
e. die long side into such a proportional ratio 
at the remainder, transferred back into the 
. mg side again, gives us the same ratio. This 
e transfer may be continued indefinitely within 

die limits of the drawing tools employed. Such 
linear divisions usually arc translated into 
a real divisions giving a ratio oi shapes, as in 
if- Velazquez’ painting above. 

There are several ways to arrive at this 
ratio, but one of the simplest is to construct a 
oue-by-two rectangle, or to abut two squares 
285-1 A). Upon the diagonal AC transfer CB, 
giving point E ( 285-1B )* Now from A transfer 
IE to the base AB. giving F (285 -1C) , The 
proportional relation of AF to FB is known as 
die golden section , 


If now FB is transferred into AF, giving G, 28: 
AG is the same ratio to AF as FB is to AF, or 
short is to long as short is to long ( 285 -ID). 

When AG is transferred into GF, giving 11, 

HF is the same ratio to GH as AG is to GF 

(285-1E ). 

The base of a rectangular picture, no matter 
whether square or very long in relation to 
its height, may he divided and subdivided in 
this way, always preserving this constant ratio 
of short to long or, as this special ratio is called* 
the mean and the extreme. 

We find that each division is related to the 
whole, yet no two divisions are alike (285-2A). 
Not only may the whole picture be so divided 
(285-28 ), huL the divisions in any one area 
may be continually subdivided (285-2C ), The 
golden section is unique, it is the only division 
of its kind* 












































Diego Rivera (Mexican, 1886-1957) 
TRIUMPH OF THE SOCIAL REYOLUT: 
1932; cartoon of mural 
National Palace, Mexico, IX F + 

Courtesy Sr. Jorge Hernandez Campo= 
Institute Nacional de Dellas Arles 





II should be noted that the golden section 
is a special ratio which must be constructed* 

In 286-1A , EC is greater than one-half AB, By 
transferring BC to the diagonal and then AE 
to the base AB we arrive at X which is not 
the golden section* To divide AB into the mean 
and extreme ratio, the secondary one-by-two 
rectangle ABCD' must first be constructed to 
find F\ tbe true golden section of AB (286-1B). 

This procedure at first may seem laborious 
but after one works with the golden section for 
a very short time the division can he made 
visually with as little trouble as dividing a line 
or area visually in half. 


The Diagonal Transfer 

The peripheral transfer is useless when we 
attempt to transfer the golden section s for if 
we attempt to transfer the golden section of 
AB to the side BC, we get G. It is apparent that 
G is not the golden section of BC (286-2A). 

But all is not lost* By first drawing the 
diagonal AC and then raising a vertical 
through F to G we intersect AC at H * A 
horizontal through H gives //* / is now the 
golden section of BC (286~2B)\ 

By first transferring any proportional division 
of AB , a half, a quarter, a golden section, to 
the diagonal by means of a vertical, the 
proportional division of the base may then he 
transferred to the side BC by using a hori¬ 
zontal, Tliis simple diagonal transfer is used 
by almost all artists. It, too, soon becomes 
automatic ( 286-2C ), 



















Linear Ratios 

using either the peripheral or the diagonal 
rsnsfer wc may continue to divide the whole 
in re surface into a series of proportionally 
:tiated areas. A method of proportional 
.visions based primarily upon the division of 
i _ine was exploited by Diego Rivera. 

Like many mural painters he was confronted 
;:n the problem of controlling sizes and 
: ative positions of picture elements which 
utii could not be seen simultaneously because 
: die huge size or unusual shape of the wall 
- which he worked. For instance, in painting 
. figure high up in one corner of a wall 
:erhaps one hundred feel long, it was impossible 
.: him to compare the figure on which he was 
rking with a figure low in the opposite corner. 
7: co m poun d die p roblem the who 1 e wall 


might be so located that at no time could it 28? 
be seen in its entirety, as we found in studying 
Chariot’s mural in Chapter 19. 

To help establish a proportional control 
Rivera often divided a line on his surface 
into what he called “six-ten/’ or three-fifths* 
which is extremely close to the golden section. 

Since any length could be so divided, diagonals 
as well as verticals and horizontals, a unity of 
proportional ratios was thus achieved. Of course 
he might have chosen a half division, or a 
third division, but the results would have been 
too apparent, too obvious. Ratios of height to 
width, location of features, proportional break¬ 
up of architectural graphic props all could be 
harmoniously related in this way. 
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KEY 

Square or Carre 

Golden Section Long Side — GSLS 
Golden Section Short Side — CSSS 
¥2 Golden Section Short Side — ^GSSS 
Ys Long Side — ILLS 

Ys Long Side minus 

Golden Section Long Side —%LS “ GSLS 
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LI Greco (Spanish, b. Crete, 1541-1614) 
VIEW OF TOLEDO, 16004610 
47%" x 42%"; oil on canvas 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Bequest of Mrs. H. O. Havemcyer, 1929 
The H, 0. Havemeyer Collection 
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The Grid 

The geometric divisions of a picture constitute 
what is known as a grid , a series of lines 
crisscrossing the picture vertically, horizontally, 
and often diagonally as well. 

When used properly the grid has been of 
great value to many artists. Much of its success, 
however, depends on how it is derived and how 
it is executed in the finished picture* The 
proportional relations generated in making a 
grid are intriguing in themselves, yet this is 
not the problem; the problem is to make an 
exciting picture. Overcoiicern with a grid has 
been a real trap for the young picture maker. 
Almost always he becomes involved with a grid 
before he has a clear concept of his picture. 
Soon he is hopelessly entangled in a maze of 
mechanical lines and divisions from which a 
free and rhythmic picture rarely evolves. 


Starting a picture by making a grid is like 
trying to draw or paint in a strait jacket. It is 
better lo have no grid than to start a picture this 
way. But the grid has intrigued a vast number 
of great artists, among them El Greco. 

The Moving Format 

The moving format offers a dynamic use of a 
geometric device within a grid. Its intriguing 
possibilities are demonstrated in El Greco’s 
famous picture, View of Toledo, Space does 
not permit a complete analysis of this picture 
but the accompanying diagrams should clarify 
the function of the moving format. 
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289’B 





289-C 


289-D 


A grid favoring the cane, the golden section, 
: naif the golden section is the foundation of 
■ - geometry (288-1)* 

A format, or template, cut from cardboard 
- indicated by the dotted line, is in the form 
: 2 geometric cone (288-2), All of its parts 
derived from the grid (288-3)* 

Directly above the cathedral spire in the 
rare is a bright spot which is the key to the 
metry (upper left). By placing C of the 
Tnat on this spot we End that the el ipse of 
e format just matches the elliptical meadow 
_ 13-A )■ Now by rotating our format around A 
inner right) until in a vertical position, we 
generate an elliptical picture anchored by the 
ertical support of the bridge (289-B). 


By rotating the format into various positions 289 
using A, B, C« or D as pivot points a constant 
unfolding of views will expose important 
features of the picture structure (289-C f 
-D )* A new position of ihe format that 
supports a strong picture line or dominant 
shape will reveal other amazing relations in 
the picture. 

In El Greco’s picture structures we find 
an ingenious melding of the basic shapes of 
his images with the geometry of his picture. 

In many of his pictures we are aware of a 
strange angularity of shape, but angularity of a 
very special kind. El Greco delighted in the 
exploitation of the sheared square* 
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El Greco (Spanish, b. Crete, 1541-1614.1 

THE HOLY FAMILY; ca. 1592-1596 

51GT x 39i oil on canvas 

The Cleveland Museum of Art 

Gift of the Friends of The Cleveland Musezzi tulil 

in Memory of J. H. Wade 





To visualize this shape, let us imagine a 
wooden box with both ends removed ( 290-A ), 

If we sit on this box it probably will begin to 
collapse. Its end, the square, now becomes a 
parallelogram (290-B). 

We see that the figure of the Christ Child 
in El Greco’s Holy Family roughly defines this 
shape. In a great number of El Greco’s pictures 
this shape is emphasized not only in the head, 
body, and hands, but throughout the whole 
picture. 

To achieve unity, many of the principle 
picture lines are also diagonals, as we see here. 
By directing a picture line so that it cuts from 
one border to another, often from a third to a 
half, a golden section to a quarter, half the 
golden section to a corner, and so forth, both 
the sheared square and a strong diagonal pattern 
are achieved. Were the head shapes predomi¬ 
nantly round, this unity would be lost. 


Geometric versus Intuitive Picture Divisions 
The geometry of a picture, whether conscious! 
or subconsciously attained, is always a concern 
of die artist. No mailer how involved his 
structure may he or how elemental, lie w r orks 
on a surface which must be disturbed. Even if 
a picture consists of one line or one shape, its 
placement is always in relation to the whole 
picture surface and for this reason always 
involves at least one proportional relationship. 

The artist’s intuitive sense of rightness may 
often be as valid as a geometric truth. For 
this reason picture geometry in its truest sense 
is a strange mixture of simple mechanical 
divisions modified by the artist’s hunch. 























For instance, a rectangle divided vertically 
exactly in the middle is a mechanical division, 
Hu: we have noted that the division may not 
17 near equal to the artist, especially if the 
lives are different colors, so he will shift the 
■rue center until the sides appear equal* One 
inter is mechanically correct; the other 
..uitively or visually correct* 


Although the intuitive division may be per- 291 
formed in a non-mechanical way it still is an 
order, it still is a division, it still results in a 
simple geometric relation. Picture geometry 
is the process of measuring and relating lines 
and angles of surfaces and volumes. Whether 
this is done mechanically or intuitively makes 
little difference if an exciting picture is 
achieved. 












Marcel Duchamp (French, 13S7-1968) 

THE BRIDE. 1912; 35 y? x 21%" 
oil on canvas 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 

The Louise and Waller Arensberg Collection 
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26 Scanning 


Directing the Spectator's Eye 
We use our eyes so often that most of the 
time we are unaware of their existence. We 
are even less aware of how we see. or how the 
eyes may be directed to see in a predetermined 
pattern. For instance, in reading these lines 
few of us are consciously aware that we are 
read mg from left to right in horizontal lines, 
or that through accepted spacing and punc¬ 
tuation our eyes are forced to follow groups or 
clusters of letters. To illustrate: u le tu scha 
nget hi so rd er” is somewhat more difficult to 
read and understand than “let us change this 
order.” 


VII DIRECTING 
THE EYE 














the artist is faced with an even more 
problem than the writer. The spectator 
: iieen trained to read a picture the way 

- 5 . een trained to read a book. So the 

a- '• must find graphic controls so strong they 
: :rce most of his audience to see the 
of his picture in the order he has 

- next few chapters are devoted to in- 
rihng how the eye secs, how it reads a 

re, and how a competent artist, Duchamp, 
fAample, attempts to direct the eye of the 
* ~.y.or by graphic devices. 


Movement of the Eye in Viewing Nature 293 
First let us try to understand a little more 
about how our eye sees things around us in 
nature. If we walk down the street and pass a 
large brick wall, we say to ourselves* s Tt’s a 
brick wall, I know it is for I have seen it/’ 

But have we seen it? Or. more pertinent, how 
have we seen it? A parallel is often noted 
between the way the eye and the still camera 
record. If we take a clear photograph of the 
wall we have a record, but this may not 
necessarily be a record of what our eyes have 
seen of the wall. 

The still camera records with equal emphasis 
every brick, every line of mortar. Yet as we 
look at the wall we are able to see clearly 
only a few bricks, only a small portion of the 
wall at a time. 
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Nw the artist is faced with an even more 
ult problem than the writer. The spectator 
is not been trained to read a picture the way 
is been trained to read a book. So the 
.s: must find graphic controls so strong they 
_ iorce most of his audience to see the 
ments of his picture in the order he has 
: muned. 

1 he next few chapters are devoted to in- 
- .gating how the eye sees, how it reads a 
.lie, and how a competent artist, Duchamp, 
example, attempts to direct the eye of the 
y:e::ator by graphic devices. 


Movement of the Eye in Viewing Nature 293 
First let us try to understand a little more 
about how our eye sees things around us in 
nature. If we walk down the street and pass a 
large brick wall, we say to ourselves, “It’s a 
brick wall, 1 know it is for I have seen it. 99 
But have we seen it? Or, more pertinent, how 
have we seen il? A parallel is often noted 
between the way the eye and the still camera 
record. If we take a clear photograph of the 
wall we have a record, but this may not 
necessarily lie a record of whal our eyes have 
seen of the walk 

The still camera records with equal emphasis 
every brick, every line of mortar. Yet as we 
look at the wall we are able to see clearly 
only a few bricks, only a small portion of the 
wall at a time. 
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294 Suppose, now, we substitute for a still 
camera, a motion picture camera. As this 
camera scans the wall, moving up, down, across, 
it makes an unfolding record of different 
aspects of the wall. This is more nearly the way 
our eyes scan the wall. For the eye records not 
only things it focuses on at any instant in time, 
but also, like the motion picture camera, it 
records a constantly evolving continuity of 
visual events in time. 

The eye records a pattern of individual 
impressions which we are aide to remember, 
thanks to our computer-like brain. It is the 
memory of these related visual impressions that 
makes comprehension through vision. 


Both the eye and the motion picture camera 
record things either stationary or in motion. 
Both are subject to motion themselves. Both 
record a continuing occurrence in time. This 
time factor makes it possible for the artist to 
determine the order in which he desires the 
spectator to scan the various parts of his still 
picture. 

In one sense the eye has a flexibility of foe un¬ 
even greater than that of l he motion picture 
camera. It can particularize with great ease. 
When we look at a person partially overlapped 
by some form, a table for instance, v 7 e usually 
grasp first an overall impression of the whole— 
the figure seated at the table. Next, we 
recognize separate forms or parts of forms, a 
foot, a head, the table, etc. We may also see 


















unknown (Crock) 

V: SAINT NICHOLAS, 17th century; 27W' x 22" 

: rrome and gold loaf on gesso panel 
. Art Museum; gift of Ernest N. Patty 
■ zfmory of his wife, Kathryn Stanton Patty 


liters of forms such as clasped hands or 
:ed arms as large units* Normally we do 
'Can along the edges of forms in nature, 

; t: this is possible. We can force our eye to 
_low an edge from foot to knee, to table, to 
_:,t arm to head ( 294 ). But it is indeed a 
:±ngs and awkward way to view our world, 

Of course we may draw a three-dimensional 
: rm in nature as a continuous linear 
?__nouette. But the line used is seldom an exact 
rejection of the observed silhouette in nature* 
■_uslmerits must be made to diminish an 
^remphasis on flatness, if a volume is 
irsired. 


In like manner, if a shallow space picture 295 
is required, similar to this icon or a Japanese 
print, the continuous silhouette must be care¬ 
fully designed to accommodate the highly styled 
shapes which make such pictures successful. 

Although our eye usually sees forms in 
nature as three-dimensional units, it often tends 
to scan the configurations or edges of a flat 
shape, either in nature or in a drawing. In 
fact, our ability to follow the contour of a 
shape seems part of our ability to recognize 
its flatness. Our inability to break down the 
shape into overlapping or protruding parts also 
makes us sense its flatness. Further, if we are 
unable to sense indentations or piercings of 
the shape, wc feel its flatness even more 
strongly. 












2% Of course, there are exceptions- A flat black 
silhouette may seem three-dimensional through 
association ( 296 - 1 ). Internal structures, how¬ 
ever, are still difficult to visualize and parts 
of the shape usually will remain flat visually. 

Now if the eye normally does not scan the 
edge of a three-dimensional form in nature yet 
does scan the edge of a flat shape, how does 
it scan a three-dimensional graphic image on 
the flat surface of a picture? This question 
has always puzzled artists. One concept, which 
may or may not be valid scientifically, has 
proved of great help to many artists since the 
inception of drawing. This is the control of 
the movement of the eye through space patterns 
generated graphically in the picture. 


Space Patterns in Nature 
To explore this concept let us visualize our 
eye as a house-fly. Of course w r e all know that 
our real eyes are firmly encased in our heads. 
We can follow the flight of a fly in the room, 
but only from our relatively fixed station point. 
But by accepting a Copernican attitude we can 
pretend that we are actually watching our own 
eye as it flies around in space. Our eye becomes 
the fly continually moving in space. Now let 
us pretend that we see what the fly sees as it 
zooms around real space in nature. 

In diagram 296-2 the fly is represented by a 
small graphic symbol, a dot. Its change of 
position is shown by the series of such symbols, 
its nearness or distance from us by change in 
size, the further away, the smaller the dot. 
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Suppose, now, that we try to visualize what 
fly would see as it scans one or more 
firms in nature. As it (lies toward us it may 
notice a form in space, a sphere. To get a better 
; ■ it changes its flight pattern and begins to 
rcle the sphere. Its path describes a circle. 

_ - fortunately, unless it is distracted, it may 
irtinue this course indefinitely. Its flight 
r•litem becomes repetitious and dull ( 297-A ). 


As the fly sweeps around the sphere il may 
become aware of a second form to its left, 
another sphere ( 297-B ), The fly is undecided 
now whether to continue around the first sphere 
or to reverse its flight pattern and swing around 
the second form to examine it more closely. 

It decides to look at the second sphere. Then, 
just as it is becoming satisfied by tins second 
form, its attention is again captured by the 
first. It reverses once more and flies over to 
take another look at the first sphere. In so doing, 
it becomes trapped in a fixed pattern, a reverse 
loop or a figure-eight. Though not as repetitious 
or dull as the circular action around one point, 
the flight pattern still is monotonous. 
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If a third element is added, a third sphere 
for instance, the fly’s attention is diverted from 
the second form to this new form (298-1). 
Instead of returning to the first sphere, the 
fly now begins to examine the new form. 
Suddenly a magical effect is produced. We now 
see the fly reversing and changing direction in 
a series of new and varying loops* Interest is 
not only captured, but sustained. There is no 
longer monotony, but variety. If more forms 
are introduced, this variety is enhanced. This 
within reason, of course, for introducing too 
many forms may lead the fly into an erratic 
instead of an orderly flight pattern. 


We notice that if any two forms in nature 
are connected, like the knobs of a dumbbell, 
the fly’s flight pattern often tends to reverse 
on this connection (298-2A). An arm, for 
instance, may be seen as a series of forms each 
serving as individual cores ( 298-2B ), but it 
also may serve as a large unit around which 
the fly can move (298-2C). 

We have observed the fly in action around 
sculptural forms in nature. But sometimes 
the fly encounters very flat shapes. If its flight 
is parallel to us, this implies that the shapes, 
too. must be parallel to us (298-3A). But the 
fly can also describe a spiral path if the flat 
shape is at an angle to us. or if the flat shape 
is parallel to us but in deep space (298-3B). 
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I: the fly generates a spiral while scanning 
: more flat shapes, it implies that the 
--- are in deep space in nature* The fly 
- 5 : reverse its course as it moves between 
. and so the flight pattern is similar to 
: i: between two forms ( 298-3C ). 

■ :: ement of the Eye in a Drawing 

for all practical purposes the flight 
: rttern of the fly in nature is characteristic of 
. t movement of our eye in viewing a picture. 

T7: need but to substitute graphic space for 
_il space and the parallel is complete* Of 
_:^e there are certain limitations since graphic 
i:t is a picture of actual or imaginary space* 


In a d rawing, not only shapes and volumes 299 
but any part of a shape or volume usually 
may act as a pivot around which our graphic 
eye may move in graphic space. The pivot may 
be a strong contrast of color, a strong light- 
dark accent, or a concentration of lines, points, 
etc* As an accent, the pivot may lose its 
identity as a volume or shape yet still function 
as a point of interest which can be scanned, 
and around which the eye reverses its 
direction. Such interest points are often referred 
to as tension points* Thus the whole head, the 
corner of the rectangular shape, the flower in llie 
hair, the brooch are all tension points (299)* 

Such points, when emphasized and exploited, 
define space through which our eye moves in 
a picture* 
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Now we come to another enigma of drawing* 
If Lhe eye constantly travels through graphic 
space, does it or can it actually circle in back 
of a volume in a picture? 

To find an answer, let us once again com¬ 
pare our eye to the house-fly. The real fly 
has no difficulty in circling hack of a real form 
and emerging on the other side ( 300-A ). For 
an instant it may be lost from view, hut it 
is a real fly, moving in real space* But now 
the parallel to the fly as our graphic eye in a 
picture breaks down. When a volume interrupts 
its flight pattern in a picture, instead of “going 
behind” l lie volume our graphic eye flits to 
some other tension point in the picture* Thus 
control of its flight pattern is lost* The 
difference between the flight of the real fly 
emphasizes the difference between space in 
nature and the illusion of space in a picture. 


Fortunately there is a way to keep the eye 
circling and looping around in a picture, never 
becoming lost, always in graphic space, yet 
never out of control (300-B) * This introduces 
a special interpretation of graphic space—the 
space trough. 








Solidus of Basil T, 867-388 ajk 
diameter gold 
The Numismatic Collection of 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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The Space Trough 

To investigate this interpretation, suppose we 
visualize the picture not as a fully three- 
dimensional representation, but as a bas-relief. 

If we can imagine a sphere and a slab of clay 
301-1 A) with the sphere pushed into the 
lav (301-1 li) 7 and then a trough dug around 
:he sphere (301-1C), we discover a new way 
A visualizing picture space. Our eye now moves 
through the space-trough and around or over 
the sphere, but does not go behind it. 

As another illustration, if we place the 
ooint of a pencil in the area adjacent to the 
read on a coin such as we see here, the point 
of the pencil is in a shallow space-trough. 

We can move the point all around the head, in 
front of it, and even through the head in shallow 
rlaces. The point of the pencil is always in the 
trough, il never travels back of the head, yet 
the image on the coin still seems spacious. 


Each artist must determine for himself the 301 
depth of the space-trough he desires in his 
picture. It is another graphic puzzle. The 
trough is deep, and yet it isn’t It is in space 
and yet on the picture surface. We can visualize 
our eye moving from deep in the picture to a 
point very close to us, and yet it still is in a 
trough which encircles, which crisscrosses, 
which loops around and in front of the volumes 
(30i-3). The space-trough is one of the 
mysteries of drawing. Though not easily seen, 
it is easily managed once it is understood, and 
it becomes a valuable means of controlling the 
eye. 










Titian (Italian, ca. 14774576) 

TIIE MAN WITH THE GLOVE, 15104520 
3914” x 35"; oil on canvas 
The Louvre, Paris 


302 The Graphic Environment 

As the eye sweeps through the trough between 
two volumes, its path is affected by the 
distance separating them* The eye always 
follows the path of least resistance* If the 
space-trough Is too narrow, or too tortuous, 
the eye will seek simpler paths through which 
to glide* If a strong tension exists between two 
volumes and no congestion exists* the eye will 
move smoothly through the trough generated* 
But if we increase the space between volumes, 
Lhe tension between them decreases and the 
movement of the eye becomes more difficult 
to predict* As the tension between volumes 
continues to decrease, our sense of space 
becomes less intense until finally it may almost 
cease to exist* 

Theoretically, as the volumes become more 
and more remote from each other we will be 
able to concentrate on only one, which we will 


see as a separate and independent unit* Actual, 
the unit is never alone* It is in an environment 
a space; it has a foreground and a background, 
no matter how vaguely defined* It is this 
environment, this space which allows our eye 
to scan a picture. 

The Time Factor in a Still Picture 

Now we come to a marvelous factor in picture 
structure, the introduction of a true time factor 
in a still picture. 

If we study the flight pattern of the fly in 
nature as it moves in spiral flight, we see that 
a variable time factor is present* When far a wav 
or climbing, the fly seems to move more 
slowly than when close to us or diving around 
a form* The actual speed, whether far or near* 
can be a constant. But in perspective in the 
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: = 1 flight of the fly* there will always be an 
: 1 rent change of speed. Tn the same way a 
"iral rythmic flow is generated by the move- 
of the eye through the picture, 
the eye is moving rapidly downward, it 
i - h increase speed as the pulling effect of the 
■: m border is felt. The mysterious attraction 
he borders to the volumes in a picture 
e;ilv modifies the speed and direction of 

- eve as it moves through the picture, as we 

in Titian’s painting above, 

I- first scanning the large elements in nature 
i- i picture, the eye’s movement is usually 
er rapid. Later as this scanning slows down, 
;he elements, even small ones, are 
"ntually examined. Thus the eye first may see 

- and as a unit, a cluster of parts; later, in 
:ndary loops, it will glide around each 

■ of the hand to examine it in detail (303). 


As a rule we find that the eye travels rapidly 303 
through large, clear space-troughs. It moves 
more rapidly downward in a clear trough 
than upward in a similar trough, as it 
approaches the top border. In the same way, 
in order to examine details, the eye must be 
moving slowly but still in a minor trough. 
Generally speaking, the eye moves more rapidly 
around a whole cluster. The more active the 
cluster, the clearer the trough must be. 

When we understand this change of speed 
in scanning, we begin to see the possibilities of 
creating rhythmic patterns of eye movement in 
a picture* 







Henry Moore (English 1898- ) 

TWO SWATHED FIGURES, 1941; 15" x 

cli a Ik, pen, and watercolor 

Courtesy City of Manchester Art Galleries 
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Capturing the Spectator's Eye 

Speaking of flies and eyes, a long time ago 
Mary Howitt put it rather well: 

“Will you walk into my parlor?” said 
the spider to the fly; 

“Tis the prettiest little parlour 
that ever you did spy.” 

Here in metaphorical terms is an important 
problem confronting the artist. How is he 
to lure a passerby, a spectator, often an 
antagonistic spectator, into looking at all 
the wonders of his picture when he, the artist, 
is not there to explain? For it is one thing to 
make a picture; it is another to capture the 
attention of a spectator and to hold his interest. 









Recognition 

we noted in Chapter 1, if we are able to 
-ee the whole picture at a glance, no matter 
-.vhat its shape or size, we first become aware 
:: its general nature. We quickly place the 
t. Jure image into certain categories or 
families: a portrait, a landscape, a seascape, 
_ still-life. It may be abstract, like Henry 
Moore’s Two Swathed Figures, or non- 
re p res ent ati onal. It may fall into special 
rtegories of cartoon or caricature, or a 
school of contemporary art. In any case, first 
-.,-e become aware of the nature of the picture 
. efore we respond to its specific content. 


Examination 305 

Now that we recognize the type of picture, we 
begin to see it as a graphic organization. We 
are attracted to certain parts of the picture 
more strongly than to other parts. Only later do 
we examine secondary details. Then, if we are 
sufficiently interested, eventually we will try to 
comprehend any significant disturbance on the 
picture surface. 

What we see first is determined by the way 
in which the artist controls our eye. Such an 
event doesn’t just happen; it must be planned. 

The artist, like the spider, must lure our eye 
into the picture and then hold it there. r l iris path 
followed by our eye in first looking into the 
picture is called the entry. 
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The Entry 

The entry is dependent upon the way the artist 
locates his centers of interest. The artist realizes 
that we soon tire of only one center of interest. 
Such a picture may be described as a bulks- 
eye, a strong concentration of interest in one 
point. If interest is confined to one form, one 
shape, a dominant color in one area, the eye 
circles around it like the fly circling the single 
sphere, as we noted in the previous chapter 
(306-A). 

To overcome this monotony, a second point 
of interest, the foil, is introduced to distract 
the eye. Thus the hands in 306-B attract the eye 
moving through the picture and bring it close 
to the bottom border. Just as the eye begins to 
scan the hands, the foil, it becomes aware of 
the head, and moves up to view it more closely. 


Once the eye has entered the picture it flies 
through space and around cores just as the fly 
did around the dumbbell. But as we have seen, 
if the eye continues to loop around two cores 
the pattern becomes monotonous, we lose 
interest. In the classic entry the same danger 
exists. After leaving the foil, the eye usually 
returns directly to the center of interest and if 
not diverted will return to the foil, creating 
a monotonous figure-eight movement. 

Now in spite of the danger of creating 
monotony, this figure-eight pattern of scannin 



in designing the classic entry. Its success is 
due to a careful subordination of one of the 
elements of the figure-eight. For instance, the 
cluster of hands, the interest point low in the 
picture, acts as the foil. The eye is aware of 
this foil but not arrested or overwhelmed by it. 
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mi it continues its course through the picture, 
running to the head which is the center of 

merest. 

In 306-B we see a clear space-trough 
rough which the eye moves easily, Tire eye 
r attracted downward because of the strong 
of the bottom border, then it is pulled 
; ward BC between the figure and border. As 
sweeps into the space-trough it moves toward 
me figure and foil, for the attraction of the 
rue is greater than the pull of CD. 

If we place the figure very close to BC 
i iarge trough opens between the figure and 
_.7 border AD (307A). As the eye sweeps 
: the picture it is overwhelmed by the 
: Tire me pull of AD and AB. It tends to leave 
7 picture and as a result our interest in the 
ncture as a whole is lessened. The figure seems 


remote. Any subsequent movement of the eye 
through the space encompassing the figure 
will seem congested. 

To break the monotony of the figure-eight 
movement, secondary loops of the eye always 
may be introduced (307-2). Here the eye 
makes one loop around the foil, the hands; a 
second loop around the head, the center of 
interest; a third loop around the knob of 
the chair; a fourth loop back around the accent 
in the background; and then a loop back around 
the head. The movement of the eye through 
this diagram is an example of the control 
which can be established. 

We should note that each reverse allows 
the eye to scan an interest point from a new 
point of view, a new direction. Since the center 
of interest is dominant, the eye will continually 
return to it. Eventually every part of the 
picture will be examined by the moving eye. 
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Raphael (Italian, 1483-1520) 

MADONNA OF THE CHAIR, 1512-1514 








diameter 28"; oil on wood; Fitti CaJlery 
Courtesy Superintendent of Galleries, Florence 
(Photograph; Alinari-Art Reference Bureau, Inc., N. Y. 
and Fototeca 1,'ninne, Rome) 


os The Entry Determined by Field Size 
and Shape 

The classic entry is only applicable if we can 
see the whole picture as a unit. Units vary in 
size. There are small pictures, miniatures, book 
or magazine illustrations made to be seen at 
close range. There are easel pictures made to 
be seen from short distances, or some may 
even reach the size of ten or twelve feet yet 
still be easy to read. All such relatively small 
pictures can be encompassed by the eye as 
single units. However, as we have noted, many 
mural paintings are so large that we cannot 
see them as units but must see them a part 
at a time. Although the eye still scans the 
various parts through space-troughs, the entry 
of necessity must vary in such large pictures. 


The shape of the field also affects the entry, 
for not all pictures are rectangular. Because of 
the great variety in field shapes, especially in 
mural structures, the entry may vary greatly, 
the pattern of loops may be drastically affected 
by such unusual picture shapes. 

The border of a circular picture, for example 
RaphaeTs Madonna of the Chair , evidences 
the same basic forces that we find in a rectangle. 
There is a strong border pull, not just straight 
down but to the left and down. If we imagine 
the knob of the chair removed, our eye sweeps 
around the right foot and returns to the Child. 
With the knob intact, our eye pulls around 
the foot and knob, then returns to the Madonna’s 
head, the true center of interest. 



Peter Paul Huberts (Flemish, 1577-1640) 
THE BIRTH OF LOUIS XTII, 1622-1625 
155*4" x 116*4"; oil on canvas 
The Louvre, Paris 
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Jamming the Entry 

-fuerally speaking, the more open and clear 
__e entry die easier the picture is to read. 

This is not to say that there can be no graphic 
- emerits In the trough, usually there are 
309-1 A). Such elements when In back of 
-.he subject may be subordinated easily. How¬ 
ever, ii an element occurring in the background 
it d also in the trough becomes too insistent, 

_:e pattern of the entry will be altered, or 
itstroyed (3Q9-1B) , If an overlay is placed 
:e:ween the spectator and the trough, the entry 
mv be weakened or completely changed 
399-1C). 


At times ihe center of interest may lie 309 

between the entry and die right border, in 
which case the foil may lie established low and 
far to the left (309-2). Our eye sweeps 
around the foil and back to the center of 
interest. In the Rubens above our eye sweeps 
down through the trough, around the very 
strong foil, tbe knee, and back to the true 
center, the child. 

We should note that Rubens* paintings are 
fine examples of the classic entry, and demon¬ 
strate that the center of interest may he located 
almost anywhere in the picture. A variation 
of the classic entry is the delayed entry, which 
we will discuss shortly. 
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Albert P* Ryder { American, 1847 1917) 
TOILERS OF THE SEA* dale unknown 
10" x 12" oil on canvas 
Addison Gallery of American Art 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 
U J holograph: Andover Art Studio) 


310 The Single Unit Structure 

Although the single unit picture is difficult to 
make exciting, it does allow us to study the 
movement of the eye in its simplest terms. And 
some artists have made highly successful single 
unit pictures* In Chapter 2 we showed a 
painting built around a single shape, Malevich’s 
circle. This Albert Ryder, although made up 
of many large, important shapes, is primarily 
built around one shape, the boat* 


For demonstration purposes the following 
diagrams suggest elemental ways to plan eye 
movements in single unit pictures* Such 
planning in the early stages of picture making 
can save many hours of work later. One crowded 
element may perhaps necessitate reworking 
an almost completed picture. It is better to 
locale the difficult spot in the early stages 
than to find it later when change becomes a 
serious matter. So let us follow the eye move¬ 
ments as indicated in the diagrams. 










311-A * The pattern is clear. The left elbow 
is the foil, the head is the center of interest, the 
right hand is seen on the second loop. 

311*8. The right hand is the foil* the head 
is the center of interest* The left hand in this 
case is close to the border, so it will be seen 
later* 

31 EC. The knee is the foil, the head the 
center of interest, the left hand the third 
point of interest. The right foot is seen later* 

311-D . The corner of the hem of the dress 
is the foil, the head the center of interest, the 
hands constitute a cluster which is the third point 
of interest. The objects in the background are 
seen later. 


311-E . At times llie center of interest may an 
not be the head* If we desire to make another 
part of Llie body, or a specific object, in this 
case a ring, the most interesting point, we may 
do so by varying the pattern the eye describes. 

By cutting through the head we make it more 
difficult for the eye to encompass it* The eye, 
sweeping around the cluster of the hands, 
reverses around the heel of the right hand, the 
foil, then returns Lo the ring, the center of 
interest. 

311-F * The chin in this close-up becomes 
the foil; the right eye, the center of interest* 

The mouth becomes the third point, the left eye 
is seen next* 

















































Peter Paul Rubens (Flemish, 15774640) 

RUBENS AND ISABELLA BRANT IN THE 
HONEYSUCKLE 

ea, 1609; 70% w x 53 Y/ r ; oil on canvas mounted on wood 
Alte Pinakothek, Munich 



El Greco (Spanish, b. Crete, 15414614) 

THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN, 1577; 153" x 
oil on canvas 

Courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago 
Gift of Nancy Atwood Sprague 


312 The Multiple Unit Structure 

In a multiple unit structure, of course, the 
plan of eye movement is more complex. For 
example in a double portrait, as this Rubens, 
the problem is to determine which head should 
be seen first. Isabella Brands knee is en¬ 
veloped in swirling folds low down in the 
picture. This becomes the foil. Our eye sweeps 
back to her head, the primary center, then 
loops around the clasped hands, finally arriving 
at Rubens’ head high in the picture. This 
picture exemplifies how the trough leading 
around the foil may be interrupted yet still 
permit a clear entry. 


El Greco’s Assumption of the Virgin is a very 
large picture, over thirteen feel high. The 
problem of organizing upper and lower groups 
so that they feel compatible is very difficult. 

El Greco solved it by introducing a huge 
trough sweeping over the whole group of figures 
on the right. Our eye caught in this trough 
sweeps down and between the coffin and the 
extended arm of the figure on the left. It 
swings around the elbow and back up to the 
central figure, the Virgin, again following a 
trough marked by her knees and the space 
between her shoulders. 









Sandro Botticelli (Italian, 1444?-1510) 

THE BIRTH OF VENUS, ca> 1480; 68%" x 109fp 
oil on canvas; TJffizi Gallery 
Soprintendcnza a lie Gallcrie 
(Gabinetto Fotografico) 


Tn Botticelli’s The Birth of Venus s we observe 313 
a rather unusual entry* Our eye sweeps down 
through the trough next to the right arm of 
Venus, reverses on the edge of the shell, then 
returns to her head; next, to her left hand, 
then seeks out the head of the figure on her left. 

But for the dark pointed land masses to the left 
of the Venus, the entry would have been to 
her left, leading down and around the hinge 
of the shell, then returning ihe whole length 
of her body to her head* 






314 



Varying the Center of Interest 
There are many ways of establishing a center 
of interest, which may be located almost 
anywhere in the picture. If the picture contains 
many figures it is always possible to establish 
the true center of interest by painting it bright 
red or green. The same end can be achieved 
by drawing an arrow pointing to the principal 
figure. In either case the solution is a bit 
obvious. 

We can also create a doughnut effect by 
encircling the center of interest with secondary 
figures (314-A). All such solutions derive 
from the bull's-eye structure. Once we see 
such a point it becomes difficult to look at 
anything else in the picture. Unfortunately, if 
we habitually develop a bull’s-eye structure 
our limitation becomes noticeable especially 
if we create a series of pictures. 


The doughnut structure also depends on 
interest through isolation (314-B). If a symbol, 
a figure, a head, is isolated In an immediate 
environment of unimportant volumes, or as a 
spot in relation to large unimportant areas or 
shapes, it becomes a visual target ( 314-C ), 
Again we have trouble taking our eye away from 
such a point. We have a center of interest, true, 
but this way of achieving it creaLes great danger 
of sacrificing the whole picture for one point. 

Instead of depending upon the bulPs-eyc 
structure, which almost always results in 
monotony, we can develop great variety by 
exploiting the movement of the eye as a 
means of determining the center of interest. 
















For instance let us consider the problem of 
forming a group of Lhree figures into a frieze. 

By varying the position of the hands the entry 
may he varied also and interest centered on any 
particular head desired. Thus in 315-A by 
placing the right hand close to the head on the 
right and jamming the left hand close to the 
border, a very large trough is opened up. The 
duster of hands of the central figure low in the 
picture is the foil, the eye returns to the central 
head, the center of interest. 

In 315-B ? by moving the right hand a little 
farther from the head on the right and 
. v lifting the hands of the central figure, the 
left hand of the figure on the left becomes 
the foil and the left head becomes the center 
of interest. 


In 315-C , by dropping the left hand of the 315 
central figure, it becomes the natural foil, our 
eye is next attracted to the light head, the 
center of interest. 

The Delayed Entry 

So far we have demonstrated I lie classic entry 
so often employed by artists to draw our 
attention in a direct way to the center of 
interest without depending upon the bull’s-eye 
effect, or isolation. But some artists, especially 
Pieter Bruegel, the Elder, deliberately delay 
our reading of the center of interest. He achieves 
this delay by forcing our eye first to move 
through a series of loops around interesting 
but secondary points of interest. After two or 
three loops he leads the eye to the true center 
of interest. 




















Pieter Bruegel the Elder {Flemish, ca* 1525-1569) 
CHRIST CARRYING THE CROSS, 1564 

wi h> d ; 18 1 G ff x 66 1 Yiq * ! 

Kunsthistoriches Museum, Vicuna 


316 In this Bruegel; Christ Carrying the Cross , we 
find after some time that the picture concerns 
Christ carrying the cross. The Christ actually is 
very near the geometric center of the picture, 
but is a tiny figure surrounded by a great 
number of figures. The picture is dominated by 
the large cluster of figures in the foreground, 
which is comprised of a smaller cluster of three 
figures, and a single figure. In the background is 
a dominant volume, a large rock formation. 
Back of the large cluster, but prominent in the 
central foreground, is a rider on a white horse. 
Our eyes encompass all these points of interest 
before the Christ is disclosed. 


The device of the delayed entry is used by 
few artists, but it is effective because it 
introduces an element of intrigue; like a puzzle 
it baffles us, but unlike a puzzle it does not 
confuse us. Intrigue, no matter how attained, 
introduces the element of mystery so essential 
to a picture. In fact we might say that if there is 
no mystery there is no picture. 





317-C 317-D 


Tre Relation of Cores to Borders 

r .e have seen, the determining factor in 
:ing any shape or volume is the space around 
:he space-trough through which the eye must 
As a general observation we note that the 
- always travels in the easiest way possible, 

_ h like the flow of water. If we pour water 
: . the ground, the water avoids high points, 

vr ;ng into lower points surrounding them. If a 
eeting depression is deeper than its adjacent 
_ _I> the water will rush into this low point or 
=imel. 

f ust as we can force the eye to move through 
.ear trough, so we also are able to control the 
ih through which the eye moves. As we 
, - red the entry, so we can jam the space- 
:zh. In short, by jamming an important part, 
Aiding it in close proximity to a border or 


another important part, we prevent the eye from 317 
moving easily between the two elements. In the 
accompanying diagrams the eye is forced lo read 
a special center of interest. 

317-A* The head is the foil, the right hand is 
jammed, the left hand is the center of interest, 

317-B* The head is the foil, the left hand is 
jammed, the right hand is the center of interest, 
317-C . The head is the foil, ihe right hand is 
jammed, the left hand is the center of interest. 

317-D , The breast is the foil, both hands are 
jammed, the head is the center of interest. 















































318 Cropping 

Eye movement and centers of interest also can be 
altered by cropping the picture, or reducing 
its size. The term cropping is used for lack of a 
better one* It is a term used extensively both in 
still photography and in the commercial design 
field. It is a poor term because iL implies that 
for some reason or another a completed picture 
must be altered, either to accommodate some 
requirement in its use or to improve the 
composition of the original. In either case some 
compromise with a prior graphic statement 
is implied. 


In examining the relation of our elements 
again, we see that the control of space is 
essential to achieve legibility. Usually when a 
dominant element is made tangent to a border, 
usually through faulty cropping, a congestion 
arises which makes our eye return to it 
continuously (318-1 A). As this point is not 
important to the picture’s story, our interest in 
important parts of the picture is distracted* By 
introducing a foil in front of such a congestion 
point, we force the eye through the trough 
formed by the close volume and the border 
( 318-1B ), Our eye moves past the objectionable 
point, thus the whole picture reads more easily. 





























A hand cropped by the border becomes a 
; iul point of interest at the point of 
_ rfiicv ( 318-2A ). By introducing a ring as a 
jur eye is drawn away from the unfortunate 
_ --stion (3J8-2B). The eye moves through 
.rough set up by the ring and the border, 

A. a similar problem, the elbows may be 
med tangent to the border creating little 
(318-3A). By carrying the elbows out 
picture and using die heels of the hands 
res, the eye is redirected from die trouble 
- 318-3B ). 

A picture may inadvertently fall into a single 
arrangement. In a portrait die head may 
fee- me a target (319-1 A), By introducing a 
:eh, for instance, the eye is led low in the 
;.::e. the ornament becomes the foil, and the 
— A: entry is now obvious (319-1B). If, 

1 ' fver, the ornament is cropped too close to 
- ■-~der. congestion immediately results. 


At times it is desirable to crop an important 319 
part, the head for instance (.379-2,4). By 
introducing a core, a flower, an ornament, or a 
concentration of hair forms, the eye is led away 
from the intersections of the parts of the head 
and border, and great space is achieved 
( 319-2B ). 

An eyebrow, an ear, or any part of the body 
which serves as a core can be used in a similar 
way to direct the eye through a trough 
determined by the core’s relation to a border 
(.319-3). 

A figure cropped at all four borders may be 
made spacious by careful planning of the tension 
points or cores suggested within the structure of 
the figure (319-4). 







































320 The Controversy Over the Entry 

The subject of the classic entry is controversial* 
Some artists pooh-pooh the idea of an entry of 
any kind* They suggest that we look immediately 
at the center of interest as we would at a target, 
at a bull’s-eye. The serious weakness of this 
concept is that it refutes the premise that the 
borders of a picture are really symbols of 
forces, which was demonstrated so dramatically 
by the Malevich in Chapter 2, 


Another school of thought suggests that we 
enter a picture from the bottom, that our eye 
moves up through the picture to the center of 
interest. Certainly there is some truth in this 
observation in relation to very high murals. 

But this entry is premised upon the fact that the 
foreground is closer to us than the horizon in 
nature; therefore the assumption follows that 
we begin at the base of the picture if we wish 
to see something in the middle or far distance of 
the picture* 




applying this concept, strong diagonals 
: ■ :ng from foreground into the distance are 
- monly used ( 321-A ). Unfortunately such 
_-r :f diagonals is based upon a perspective 
: ept of picture structure which makes control 
-_-_e picture surface extremely difficult. In 
■ >.- to retain surface control it may help to 
:duce a foil near the base to interrupt the 
_mal. The eye is forced back into the upper 
_n of the picture not on the diagonal, but by 
■ :.e of a loop (. 321-B ). 

There is yet another school of thought which 
_ ^rests that we see elements of a picture 
seriminately, dial we just happen to see 
zzs. Such a view, of course, precludes the use 
: rr.v controlled time pattern. If we design a 
:ture from this viewpoint the result is usually 
s-eve center of interest or utter chaos. 


In our particular explanation of the entry we 321 
have explored a hypothesis that has been 
suggested by many artists over hundreds of 
years. We find that the best argument for the 
use of the entry is that it works. Whether or not 
it conforms to a particular theory, it is a positive 
way to control graphic space. It has been of 
utmost value to many artists and is a tangible 
factor in picture making, even though picture 
making is full of intangibles. Perhaps the 
greatest mystery is that the artist, in absentia, 
may direct the eye of the spectator, often a 
stranger, by using as a control a factor also 
unseen—graphic space. 













28 Seeing Space in 
Nature 


VIII SPACE 


Atmospheric Space and Graphic Space 

As we have noted, it is possible for us to 
simulate atmospheric effects in a picture by 
the manipulation of light and dark or color. 
Although many painters have utilized atmos¬ 
pheric effects with great success, as Monet has 
in his Westminster, many more have been less 
successful. 

Almost always when an atmospheric efTeet 
dominates the picture, the distance separating 
forms in nature, or volumes in a picture, is 
confused by the viewer with space. The impact 
of volumes and shapes usually is overwhelming. 
The surfaces become secondary to the images. 
So, as a rule, the relation of the surface of one 
volume to another becomes inconsequential. 
Tension between two or more volumes or shapes 
and their surfaces often is lost because of too 
much interest in subject matter. 




Claudo Monet (French, 1840-1926) 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, WESTMINSTER, 1903 
3HA' x 3614"; oil on canvas 
Courtesy of The Arl Institute of Chicago 
Mr, and Mrs* Martin A. Ryerson Collection 


So we see that a picture of a form in an 
“□spheric environment in no way assures us 
me reality of the space involved. A painted 
: upon a painted ocean does not assure a 
-1 ions picture, A picture of an interior of a 
:m does not guarantee us a feeling of looking 
■: a space box. 

The more factual the image, the more we 
-mb through association, to accept the space 
: mid it as we do space around a form in 
mure. We accept both form and image as 
mial occurrences. We ignore the surrounding 
me in both cases, for our reaction to space as 
_ event has been dulled, made unimportant 
■ rough familiarity. 


Such factual association also blinds us to 323 
possible graphic excitement which may be 
generated in a picture. If w j e are satisfied simply 
with a representation of something existing in 
an atmospheric environment, we tend to ignore 
inherent graphic forces such as movement, 
shape impact, strong surface controls. Graphic 
space, contingent upon such forces, often suffers. 

So let us first learn io see space in nature as a 
dramatic event through performing a number of 
exercises. These will help 11 s generate true 
graphic space in our pictures. 







324-A 


324-B 


324-C 


Space as a Medium for Action 

The factor of space in nature, although 
seemingly so simple to understand that we take 
it for granted, has some baffling aspects* Let us 
explore the subject in this first of a series of 
mental exercises* 

Suppose before us on a table is an empty 
goldfish bowl (324-/1). Into the bowl we can 
thrust our hand and move it easily through the 
air enclosed by the bowl* Because our hand 
moves through the air, we refer to the air as 
space* 

Now let us suppose the bowl filled with water 
( 324-B )* Our hand may still move through the 
water, but less easily than through the air. To 
our eyes the content of the bowl is a liquid, a 
mass of greater density titan Lite air* To our 
hand the liquid is like space because our hand 
can still move about in it. 


Let us drop a goldfish into the liquid 
(324-C). To the goldfish the liquid is space 
for he can swim in it. We witness the action of a 
mass within a mass* Although the fish and water 
are of different densities than our hand and 
air, we still are conscious of action being 
performed by a body in space* 

Now let us imagine that the water has frozen 
The liquid has now changed into a solid, a mass 
of great density, Tf the fish could survive the 
freezing, he would no longer be able to swim 
for the liquid has changed from space to solid 





















Let us look at space another way. Suppose 
• t observe a block of wood. The block is a mass 
; -reat density, a solid form. Now let us drive 
i nail into the block (325), To our eyes the 
and the block are both solid forms. To the 
-L. as it is driven in, the block is spacious. 

-_en the action stops, the block ceases to be 
: .Lous to the nail; the wood becomes an inert 
■ - ss, much as the ice was an inert mass to the 
: ■ Li fish. 

I: seems reasonable to conclude that as long 
. 7 action is possible a spacious condition 
=is. This space may or may not be visible, 
:"_y because of our acceptance of normal 
-L moments, which are usu all y enveloped in 
r, have we come to equate air with space. In 
oing we often begin to think erroneously 
since we cannot see air it follows that we 
znnot see space; therefore space does not exist. 


Distance versus Space 325 

Our blindness to space often is due to our 
disregard for the very existence of space. We 
usually move through a familiar room avoiding 
the furniture quite unconsciously. Rut sometimes 
a chair is out of place, so we bump into it. We 
blame the chair for being in the wrong place, 
not the fact that our accustomed passage through 
space has been altered. 

In other words, the existence of space becomes 
accepted through habit. We take space for 
granted, just as we do the air we breathe. As 
long as there is ample space to accommodate our 
actions, we accept its existence unthinkingly. 

There are occasions, however, when we are 
well aware of space, as when we are in a 
tunnel, or if we are locked in a small closet. For 
now our actions are con lined. This sense of 
confinement is also characteristic of certain 
aspects of space in a picture as we see here. 
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326 A factor contributing to our lack of awareness 
of space is confusion between space and 
distance. We often tend to think of the distance 
separating forms rather than of the space 
between them. For instance, we cross a street 
which is fifty feet wide. Our house is a block 
down llic street. We think of a friend’s farm as 
located ten miles down the road. We notice the 
mountains some twenty miles away. Seldom are 
we conscious that space between ourselves and 
these points even exists. 

As distance between forms increases, our 
sense of space between them seems to diminish. 
Of course there are exceptions. On an unusually 
clear day when atmospheric conditions are 
ideal, as we often find in the desert, we may 
become startling]y aware of space. However, we 
may be unable to estimate distances even with 


approximate accuracy. But in most cases our 
ability to judge distance is no assurance of our 
being aware of space. 

Another factor that contributes to our 
unawareness is actually determined by the wav 
our eyes record. We have noted that as distance 
between us and a form in nature increases, 
binocular vision breaks down. Forms in the 
distance seem to flatten out. We tend to see a 
distant tree as a section, a shape, rather than as 
a three-dimensional form. In addition, such 
sections usually are modified by atmospheric 
effects which tend to diminish contrasts of color 
and value which otherwise might help to 
generate a sense of space. xAs a result space 
relations between us and distant forms weaken 
perceptibly. 
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The Reversibility of Form and Space 

To see space we must condition ourselves to a 
Tightly different way of seeing nature* For 
sample, when we observe a hand we usually 
;" us on its obvious properties: shape, color, 
physical structure. The form becomes the event* 
But let us study the hand again. The visible 
surface of the hand is also the surface defining 
- rrt of the adjacent space* The skin is common 
both the form it contains and the space 
zround the form* We may imagine an extremely 
min glove as representing a surface common to 
_ oth hand and space* When we remove the glove 
from the hand, we generate a space within the 
T ive which is an exact duplicate of ihe hand 
326 ). The glove is a surface of infinite thinness 
separating and defining two spaces of equal 
importance* 


We find [hat it is possible to determine the 327 
shape of a space* The shape of a form is 
determined by the shape of its surfaces* The 
shape of an adjacent space is determined by the 
sum of such surfaces, in conjunction with other 
surfaces in close proximity* 

To illustrate, let us imagine making a clay 
sculpture of a simple form, an egg, for example* 
Now let us make a plaster mold of this form. 

When the mold is opened and the form removed, 
the mold’s concave surface is identical with the 
surface of the egg form but now defines a space 
(327). The longer we study this seemingly 
simple factor of surface, the more intriguing it 
becomes* We find that there are some unusual 
limits to both surface and space* 





328-1A 



328-IB 




328-1C 





328 As an example, suppose we examine an apple. 
Its surface is entirely red (328-1 A). Now lei us 
cut the apple into two parts {328-1B). There is 
still the same amount of red surface, but we 
have generated two new white surfaces. When 
we cut one half into two, we again generate 
new surfaces. As we continue to cut the apple 
into smaller and smaller parts, we continue to 
increase the area of the surfaces up to a point 
(328-1C). Eventually we arrive at not an infinite 
number of surfaces, but simply applesauce. 

It is apparent that for surface to exist there 
must be a certain distance, a certain space 
between it and an adjacent surface, whether it 
be twenty miles or twenty millimeters. So vve 
see that both form and space are dependent on 
our concept of surface. 


Space Through Surface Tension 
Continuing our exploration of the relation oi 
surface to space, again let us examine a box 
of playing cards, as we did in Chapter 4. 

( 328-2A ). The cards, taken from their box, are 
a replica of the box ( 328-2B ). The box is a 
mold of the deck. The size of the box and the 
deck seem almost the same, for the sides of the 
box may be imagined as infinitely thin. But the; 
arc different, for the box is empty, while the 
deck made up of many cards seems solid. 

Now again let us imagine the deck splitting 
into an infinite number of sections. IX we 
imagine any two cards separated by a short 
interval we feel that they have a strong affinity 
for each other, almost as if they were 
magnetized, as if they would snap together if 
released (328-2C). This affinity is referred to 
as tension. 








































32 9-D 


As we separate the two surfaces, they 
ultimately will arrive at the same positions as 
::ie outside cards of our deck. The intervening 
:ards in the deck are but visual substitutes for 
the tension existing between the two outer 
surfaces. 

By a few simple manipulations we may 
hange the tension between surfaces. Let us 
arrange four cards parallel to each other, each 
die thickness of the deck apart (329-A), 
Between the two outer pairs let us substitute 
:wo decks, as indicated in 329-B. A space is 
generated between the two adjacent surfaces of 
:he decks. Each of these surfaces also partially 
defines a deck. In other words, I he tension 
. e tween ] -2 and 3-4, respectively, generates 
volumes; the tension between 2 and 3 generates 


Now between 2 and 3 substitute a deck 329 

( 329-C ) and remove the other two decks, 
leaving only the outside card of each (I and 4), 

The tension between 1-2 and 3-4 now generates 
two spaces; the tension between 2 and 3 
generates a volume. 

If we place three decks against each other, 
then slide the middle deck upward, we generate 
space above the outer decks and under the 
central deck ( 329-D ). Looking back at 329-A ? 
we now realize how little we were concerned 
at that time with space. In looking at the 
arrangement in 329-D , the surfaces take on a 
new significance in relation to the surrounding 
space. For as soon as we become aware of the 
tensions existing between surfaces we experience 
space. 


space. 


























































330’1C 



330-ID 



330-IE 


330-IF 



330 Seeing Space 

Now when observing small objects in nature let 
us look at them intently not as forms hut as 
surfaces. When we begin to relate one surface 
to another we actually '"see” space. 

So let us again examine an empty bowl. this 
time one of the kitchen variety (330-1A). Its 
inner surface clearly defines a space. Now 
partially fill the bowl with liquid gelatin which 
displaces some space and makes us even more 
aware of the space remaining in the bowl 
(330-IB ). Completely fill the bowl with gelatin 
and allow it to set (330-1C). Now remove a 
portion of the gelatin (330-10). The empty 
part of the bowl is a space event. When the 
gelatin is turned out upon a surface we have a 
partial cast of our original space, a form, equal 
to the space in the bowl, less the slice removed 
(330-1E). If we visualize the form completed, 



HONEY BUBBLE 
(Photograph: Kenneth Gn:,n 


the space not actually defined will take on a 
quality in this specialized zone which we have 
not experienced elsewhere (330-IF). 

As a final experiment in this series, let us 
purchase a tall thin jar of honey. Usually there 
is an air bubble at the top. If not, we can pour 
out a little honey and re-cap the jar. Now when 
the jar is turned upside down, the bubble of air 
rises slowly in the glass as a golden sphere. 

This is the honey bubble: it is space, but it will 
appear as a form. The light reflecting from the 
surface of the space, the bubble, or of the honey 
again demonstrates the importance of the 
surface factor. 




















Artist u ti kn own (R oman) 

STILL LIFE, wall painting from Herculaneum 
ea, 50 An. 

National Museum, Naples 

(Photograph; German Archaeological Institute 
and Fotot.eca Union, Rome) 


Once we begin to see space in nature, once 
r become aware of the tension between 
r faces, our graphic world becomes more 
ngible This factor of space is not confined to 
v special school of painting* Here in this 
.eient Roman still life we see the artist’s space 
ncept revealed in a lucid exposition of 
miliar forms in a carefully controlled space 
ivironment The way be explains the inside 
- j outside surfaces of the peaches makes this 
mmonplace subject into an unusual graphic 
a lenient* 


So we find that as intangible as the subject of 331 
space may seem, it is possible to develop a real 
space sense. Now that we have begun to see space 
in nature, let us turn to the exploration of 
space in pictures* 








G i o It o (El ore nt i ne 1266 ? -1 33 7) 

ANGEL APPEARING TO ST* ANNE, 1305-1306 
fresco, Scrovegni Chapel. Padua 

(Photograph; Alinari Art Reference Bureau, Inc., N. Y 
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29 Generating 

u 

Graphic Space 


Space and Surface Control 

In our discussion of picture structure we have 
constantly emphasized the importance of 
maintaining strong surface control* This does not 
mean that our picture is contingent upon an 
organization of flat shapes. Tins is rarely the 
case* As we have seen, we constantly work with 
volumes suggesting three-dimensional forms, as 
Giotto’s painting shows here* We also have seen 
how such volumes may be translated in terms of 
sectional perspective, rather than in terms of 
modeling and rendering* Strangely enough, it is 
usually through a true realization of volumes 
that the evolution of strong and original graphic 
shapes is possible* 














































For example, if a symbol of a figure is 
■ mired in a picture, the artist skilled in 
_:stracting the figure into strong graphic 
_:tures usually will arrive at a stronger, more 
_:ing shape statement than will the artist with 
he or no understanding or experience in 
- t . :ting the figure* 

1 : also is very difficult to arrive at convincing 
-inactions of volumes without true under- 
l u ding of graphic space. The following notes 
; series of exercises are aimed at developing 
-trol of deep graphic space* Those interested 
: umarily in shallow space pictures may find 
f material helpful in developing control of 
mtace by exploring this opposite problem* 


The Hidden Factors 333 

Although graphic space is intangible and 
invisible, the picture maker must learn what it 
is, where il is, and how its presence is felt. In 
building a picture the artist is faced with 
problems involving other intangible factors as 
well. These factors such as tension, movement* 
shape impact, are truly abstract* None can be 
mastered easily, none can be realized in picture 
terms without constant and unending practice* 

A factor such as space may be grasped 
mentally rather easily, but it is imperative that 
we practice with space in actual graphic terms* 

In other words, we actually must make hundreds 
of drawings and paintings, or shoot many feel 
of film, before we can control graphic space or 
any other hidden factors that make up a picture* 





*4 The Perspective Projection of a Cube 

To gain experience in generating graphic space, 
let us first draw a simple cube within a cube 
with a T-square and triangle (334). We are 
aware of the exactness of the lines* the 
correctness of the angles and the flatness of each 
geometric shape. We now have a picture of a 
form in depth, a volume. But as we examine 
this ^correct” drawing we are increasingly 
conscious that something is missing. The 
drawing seems sterile, cold, generating a 
minimum of space. 

As w T e study this projection, we begin to see 
that there are reasons for the lack of space. 
Some of the difficulty is caused by the generation 
of graphic accents, since any two or more 
intersecting lines create a strong graphic accent. 
This is particularly noticeable where one line 
impinges upon another at less than ninety 
degrees. 


Such an accent, a graphic star (335-A), max 
occur in any drawing and results when two or 
more lines intersect, especially if one or more 
of them are diagonals (335-B). The more the 
star is stressed, the more it tends to emphasize 
picture surface rather than space. 

When two lines intersect, they generate a 
right angle, an acute angle, or an obtuse angle. 
The acute angle generates violent graphic 
activity (335-B); the obtuse angle is much more 
recessive visually (335-C). The degree of angle 
utilized in any drawing has great bearing on 
the space structure of the picture, often causing 
the difference between a tight and a generous or 
“open’* statement. 















Parallel lines, no matter in, wliat planes they 
t. often tend to flatten the picture {335-1)). 

- : ,vever, parallel lines may at times be used to 
'lengthen llie surface impact of the picture, as 
r noted in our discussion of picture lines. 
When a number of lines lying in different 
: dries are connected consecutively, they often 
generate flat shapes. This device employed 
r.sciously may occasionally he nselul, hut 

carefully controlled it will destroy space 
:35-E). 


Graphic Adjustments 

To overcome the rigidity of the perspective 
projection, or any drawing, many adjustments 
in die lines, shapes, and angles may he made. 
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As a line approaches an intersection it may be 
feathered, or reduced in thickness, or separated 
from the second line by a passage, white, gray, 
black, or an appropriate color depending on the 
structure of the picture (. 336-A). The graphic 
star may he adjusted similarly, weakening the 
linear impact by changing the weight of the lines 
{. 336-B )* 

Straight lines within the picture may be 
adjusted slightly by bowing, instead of ruling 
them. The concavity or convexity of a line, or 
combination of both, may accommodate the 
direction of an adjacent line in this way* This is 
especially effective when a line is directed past 
a core ( 336-C ). 

A line continuing past a core and emerging 
on the other side of a volume may be offset, not 
aligned, thus generating a sense of movement 
and intensifying our sense of space (336-D). 


We may accommodate the direction of the 
vertical corner of the enclosing cube to the inner 
cube, and generate more space (336-E) * 

An angle may he intensified or weakened to 
suit a picture problem* In so doing, the directio: 
of a surface may be altered by tipping or 
rotating to generate space adjacent to a surf act 
( 336-F ). 

The accompanying diagrams have been 
purposely exaggerated to emphasize clearly 
each point under discussion* In most pictures 
slighter and more subtle adjustments may be 
all that is necessary to generate more space* An 
adjustment in a line, for instance, may be well 
within the actual width of a line* 
























































7 ' ^tribution of Space 

■ - we continue to examine liie perspective 

: Section of our cube within a cube, we realize 
_t the relation of the size and position of the 
-frnal cube to the external cube has great 
earing on space distribution (337-A ). As the 
-:ir of the internal cube decreases we always 
■noerience greater extension of the surfaces of 
r enclosing cube, but not necessarily greater 
-rice (337-B). 

As the size of our cube is increased, we often 
■■ verience the space surrounding It more 
-rsely (337-C). But not always, for we can 
: :.: ge the distribution of space visually by 

■ -Arsing the enclosing cube. In 337-D the 
:emal cube is exactly the same size as in 
:7-C. but the enclosing cube has been visually 
-reased by pushing the back plane far into the 

t _ time. 


We should note that by increasing the size of 337 
the internal cube in 337-D , we mask out a great 
deal of the surface area of the enclosing cube, 
yet introduce more distance. Such a distribution 
of space often results in graphic holes which 
must be accounted for in designing the picture. 

If the inner cube becomes too large its 
identity is lost. Instead of a cube we may read 
the partial shape as part of a flat rug (337-B). 

By careful manipulation we may introduce a 
great deal of space in front of, to the side of, or 
above the cube. 

To develop a real sense of graphic space we 
should draw a cube within a cube every day for 
a month. It is important that the exercise be 
performed daily. Making thirty drawings at one 
sitting is not at all the same as making one a 
day for thirty days. 
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Generating Space Through Action 

In Chapter 20 we noted how action transposed 
into graphic terms affects the energy emanating 
from our picture. Let us see how action affects 
graphic space. If we examine a coin we see that 
it has some depth, but primarily it is a flat disk. 
Let us flip it into the air. As we watch it 
spinning something magical occurs. The flat coin 
visually becomes a sphere. The action of the 
coin generates a convincing three-dimensional 
form in its own environment of space. When at 
rest the coin looks flat ( 338-A ). When spinning, 
immediately around the sphere a new sense of 
space is felt ( 338-B ). 

In the same way a figure sitting on a park 
bench may seem almost flat, especially in a 
middle distant view. When the figure moves we 
become conscious of a new dimensional quality ? 
an intensification of space in the immediate zone 
around Lhe figure. 


To further investigate this phenomenon, let 
us examine a simple gate in a wall. The function 
of a gate when open, is to allow us to pass 
through a barrier, when closed, to bar passage. 
Its basic action is to swing. Its extreme positions, 
where action no longer occurs, are reached when 
it is fully open or completely closed. Any one 
of the positions of the gate between these 
extreme positions is temporary, or an in-between 
position. 

A drawing depicting either extreme position 
of the action represents a static condition and 
may be so drawn. Showing the gate in any one 
of the in-between positions it may temporarily 
occupy or pass through suggests a different 
graphic approach from that of a perspective 
projection. 

If the angles and edges of the gate are 
projected as they are seen in nature when the 
gate is in an in-between position, the drawing 
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The positions through which the figure moves 
represents distinct intervals in a time sequence. 
In our drawing of the figure, as with the drawing 
of the gate, we first establish fixed references or 
extreme positions (340-A ). We may then draw 
parts of the figure in any instanL in time by 
moving them in arcs. For instance, the arm in 
position 34Q-A [s at rest, an extreme; when 
swung through arcs, the forearm and hand 
swing away from the body, 34Q~B> and arrive at 
position 340-C. The upper arm goes into 
perspective not as a projected angle, hut as an 
image of the arm at an instant in time. Of 
course, in actual action in nature these ares 
usually are generated simultaneously. 


So we have a choice; to see the figure in a 
frozen pose and draw it as if It were a statue: 
or to see the pose as but an occurrence at a 
given instant of an action in time. If conceive*: 
as a projection, the edges and observed angles 
of the figure are drawn as if frozen in time ar 
space. If conceived as an occurrence in a time 
sequence, a volume can be at a particular 
position in space only by arriving there through 
arcs representing phases of action. Instead of a 
copy of observed shapes, each volume will 
reflect what it is doing. Each volume or 
combination of volumes becomes a symbol 
which is a manifestation of forces. This concept 
of depicting a form moving in time has value ir 
creating a dynamic still picture. As we shall 
see in Part IX, it is vital to making an animate: 
picture. 
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Reducing Area to Intensify Space 
In developing graphic space not only may the 
~ ibject he conceived in action, but the artist 
■ I 50 may be in action in relation to the subject, 
i:i adaptation of trucking as noted iri Chapter 
3 . To illustrate, let us draw a figure symbol 
high in a field (341-A). As we approach the 
- ibject it seems larger (341-B), If we show only 
mree-quarters of the subject the drawing begins 
. h ave intimacy (341 -C ). 


As we draw the figure in close three-quarter 
view most area around it is eliminated, the rest 
now becomes spacious* The drawing takes on 
more reality ( 3414 ))* 

When we draw the subject from a very close 
view almost all surrounding area disappears, we 
become more aware of the space generated by 
secondary forms making up the subject (341-E), 
By staging the drawing from a station point 
even closer, it is possible to eliminate all 
background area, emphasizing only the internal 
space relations ( 341-F )* 
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342 Ultimately our station point may be so close 
that the original external shape of the subject is 
lost. The picture must then be built around one 
or more significant parts { 342 ). Such a drawing 
frequently is used in a series of drawings in 
which the subject previously has been identified. 
In a single drawing, such as a portrait, the lack 
of identification through loss of external 
silhouette shapes becomes a serious problem. 

We see lhat as background areas of a picture 
are reduced our awareness of space often is 
enhanced. As we become more aware of space 
we begin to feel a new intimacy with the 
subject. Maximum intimacy is achieved when 
the space relations are generated entirely, or to 
a large extent, by the internal structures within 
a shape. 


Balancing Line and Area to Achieve Space 
In making drawings we often are confronted 
with a peculiar relation of line to area. The 
line creates a certain visual activity. It also 
generates area. An area, which in a drawing 
may be only the white paper, also creates a 
visual disturbance. A balance between the two 
factors must be achieved. 

But in many line drawings the activity of the 
silhouette becomes excessive for various reasons. 
For instance, the line often becomes overactive 
because of emphasis on unimportant muscular 
outcrops or incidentals of hair or drapery, etc. 
Faulty line structure often results from too 
much importance being given to curved lines. 
Every volume given equal importance also 
over accentuates line, thus destroying graphic 
space. This evenness often is aggravated by use 
of a mechanical line. 
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Lnless artfully controlled, the unweighted 
r, one made with a stylus or inflexible point, 
become quite noticeable. Also the so-called 
—r^sitive line" too often becomes an affectation. 

so may become mechanical, destroying 
: :ture space. As we noted in Chapter 7, if the 
leitator looking at our lino drawing sees the 
-_e fust, the line structure is faulty. 

The degree of activity generated by an area 
r_ be equally troublesome. One of the most 
:::mon difficulties occurs when area overpowers 
■■.v. Usually this is due to a disproportion in 
- thickness of the line delineating the volume 
:he amount of area enclosed by the line. 


To illustrate, let us make two drawings; the 34 
first with a very fine line enclosing a large area 
[343-A)^ die second with a heavy line defining 
die same volume and held to the same size 
( 343-B ). Overlooking the drawing as a symbol 
and observing it merely as a ratio of line width 
to area width, die line in 343-4 might be 
one-fiftieth the width of the area enclosed; a 
line in 343-B might be but a tenth in width. As 
we decrease the ratio of line width to area width 
to one one-hundredth or one one-thousandth, it 
becomes more and more difficult for die line to 
control die area. Either the line becomes too 
fragile, or the area becomes too insistent. Such 
large areas seem to push us away from the 
picture. We begin to lose a sense of space. Such 
areas usually lack visual interest, thus further 
destroying our involvement in the picture. 







344 The over-insistent area often seems just to lie 
on the surface- It often ceases to have direction 
in relation to other shapes and lines. At times, 
by becoming so insistent, it loses its planal 
relation to the whole picture. 

If we wish to develop picture space we find 
that too much line activity over-emphasizes the 
line as a design factor. It often Is questionable as 
a design factor at all. Too much line activity 
usually forces us to see the line first, and as a 
result the drawing seems Hat, The line over¬ 
whelms the space factor. On the other hand, too 
much insistence on area usually results in a 
sense of emptiness, remoteness, and often a sense 
of llatness. The space factor is reduced to a 
minimum. 

When line and area are in balance a great 
sense of space is generated. This line-area 
balance is one of the keys to scale, which we 
shall discuss in the next chapter. 
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Compression and Extension 

To further develop control of graphic space le: 
us try some simple exercises. First, let us hold 
the palms of our hands flat and parallel to ea: 
other about three inches apart. We probably 
will not notice the space between them unless 
it is brought to our attention (344-A ). 

Now If we slightly cup our hands we become 
aware of a stronger relation of one hand to In- 
other. We feel the space between them Is 
bounded, in a state of compression. The space 
becomes an event (344-B). 

Now let us arch the hands away from each 
other. Physically we experience a strong 
tension between them. We seem to be pushing 
space out of the seini-enclosure. The space seem- 
to be in a state of expansion or extension. Again 
the space between the hands becomes an event 
(, 344-C ). 
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Now let us cup the palm of one hand and the 
. ack of the other as we would if stacking two 
5 noons of the same size (344-D ). When we 
separate the hands about three inches, their 
rarallel condition becomes noticeable. The more 
- c are aware of this paralleling, the less we 
^re aware of intervening space. As we found 
-hen the hands were held Hat and parallel, the 
-race between them is not dramatized. 

W e have explored in some detail the 
instruction of a perspective projection and 
frond it characteristically rigid ( 345-A ), To 
vercomc this rigidity we found that great 
kberties could he taken in the actual structure of 
die lines and angles involved. 

In the same way we find that the surfaces of a 
:ubic structure may he manipulated to intensify 
:ur awareness of space in the picture. 


We see in 345-B that by cupping the related 
surfaces and carefully weighing the importance 
of the various edges of the surfaces to each 
other, space seems to be captured or compressed. 
If we compare this diagram with 345-A , the 
difference in the space realized should be 
apparent. 

In 345-C we have brought into play the factor 
of extension. By slightly arching the related 
surfaces, space seems to he pus lied out of the 
semi-enclosure. And again we become aware of 
space as an event. 

A surface may be warped or twisted, or both, 
to accommodate other such surfaces, as in 345-D . 
The degree to which a surface is manipulated 
has direct bearing upon its graphic environment. 
Often the attributes of weight, lightness, and 
direction must be considered, 345-E . 
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Jra.ii Baptiste Camille Corot (French, 1796-1875) 
INTERRUPTED READING, 1865 or 1870 
361^" x 25 %"; oil on canvas 
Courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago 
Potter Palmer Collection 



346 A core he l wee ii the two related surfaces 

intensifies space. By compressing the space the 
core takes on new weight The space around the 
core in (346-1A) becomes an event. 

By extension the core is made buoyant and 
seems to float or be pressed out of the space. 
Again we feel a great intensification of space 
(346-1B). 

By warping and twisting the surfaces, the 
space around the core may be concentrated even 
more (346-1C ). 

In each case the linear structure involved, 
although important, is secondary to the surfaces 
generated by the lines. In all cases the linear 
structure has been transposed into a planal 
structure. We see again that either line or plane 
may generate a surface, but only through the 
tensions generated between surfaces is true 
graphic space experienced in full intensity. 


The question now arises concerning the 
degree of manipulation of lines and surfaces 
permissible in a picture. Unless there is some 
manipulation of the surfaces, space in the 
picture usually is not fully exploited. This is 
especially true of line drawings. When color or 
modeling is admitted, of course there is much 
more scope. The in-and-out of color movement 
often makes the warping of planes unnecessary 
A rendering in light and dark, or color, may 
be made so carefully that tension between 
surfaces is generated, yet the delineated volumef 
may be quite factual. We find this exemplified 
in the fine works of artists like Corot who prefer 
little or no distortion in their graphic subject 
matter. 

So we discover that on one hand too little 
modification of surface may fail to generate 
graphic space. On the other hand, too much 
modification of surface may result in a 
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ibbery drawing. We should remember that if 
ijustments are noticeable, they are faulty, 

Space Through Movement 
To explore graphic space through movement let 
_s use some simple graphic volumes and shapes, 
hirst let us draw a perfect circle with a compass. 
T. is absolutely flat, there is a minimum of 
iZRce generated by the shape (347-1A). 

Tow IeL us draw the same circle again. This 
me around the lower part of the circle let us 
:raw encircling drapery. Above the circle let us 
xdicate the under side of a bowl (347-1B). 
The circle has now become a sphere. It has 
iAjuired the attributes of solidity and weight. 

v the direction of the secondary elements space 
.s also generated by wrapping and cupping . It 
woo ill d be emphasized that the circles in both 
irawings are identical, they remain absolutely 
fat 


Two blocks drawn in perspective may be 347 
clearly read but not necessarily spacious 
(347-2A). 

If the horizontal structure driving around the 
vertical core is slightly bowed, while the vertical 
remains rigid, more space is generated than in 
thc fi rst drawin g ( 347-2B). 

Now if the vertical structure accommodates 
itself to the horizontal structure (347-2C), more 
space is generated than in 347-2B. 

If. in addition, the drawings of both blocks 
arc slightly twisted, a corkscrew movement 
results which generates even more space 
(347-2D ). 
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348-1A 


348-IB 


348-2A 


348-2B 


We may conclude from these observations 
that as the movements of elements in a drawing 
become stronger, space usually is enhanced. 

When one element pierces another, the 
perspective projection of the occurrence is 
usually static {348-1A), 

Now by visualizing the piercing element as 
driving through its target we realize that 
adjustments must be made in both elements 
(348-1B). Interrupted edges do not align. 
Surfaces are made to accommodate the forces 
exerted, When the movement is realized, space 
becomes dramatic. 


Bridging Between Tension Points 
To demonstrate graphic space through tension 
let us draw a construction of rods and spheres 
similar to a child's building toy. Each sphere 
represents a position in space; the rods are 
bridges which hold these points in space. In 
drawing the construction, care must be taken to 
establish each sphere in its exact location'in 
space. By emphasizing the size of the spheres, 
either large or small, by employing a certain 
amount of perspective in the rods, by overstating 
convergences, by manipulating the linear 
structures a remarkable sense of space can be 
achieved ( 348-2A ). 

Now let us imagine the rods removed and 
make a second drawing of the spheres. We now 
generate a stronger sense of space than if we 
had drawn the spheres alone, without imagining 
the rods connecting them ( 348-2B ). 
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This concept can be applied to drawing an 
;-:t in nature- Suppose we draw a sprig of a 
tree, one that is knobby and gnarled- By 
::mating the exact position of each joint of the 
~r. by dramatizing the perspective of the 
meeting twigs we simulate* in effect* the 
: :.s: ruction of the rods and spheres (349-1A). 
Now lie tween the terminals of the sprig and 
een terminal and important joints of each 
« z. where the direction changes noticeably, let 
imagine threads (349-1B). Let us draw this 
mngement of twig and imaginary threads not 

■ ■? but many times. 

Now let us draw the sprig without the threads. 
T' a new sensation of space is realized. This 

■ :edure can be used with particular success 
: iepicting the human figure. Fi rst look for 

--riant outcrops to use as tension points: 
d. hands, shoulders, knees, breasts (349-2A), 


In closer views of the figure we may use 
outcrops of nose, lips* eyes, hair forms* 
knuckles ( 349-2B ), 

Between any two tension points separated by 
an interval* a thread can be imagined. To a head 
an imaginary thread can he visualized, for 
instance, from the brow to the nose, A bridge 
or thread can be visualized between a nearby 
tree and one in the distance* Once we have 
conditioned ourselves to visualize such bridges 
stretched taut between points we become aware 
of space existing between the points. 

The ability to realize and control graphic 
space can he achieved through constant practice 
using these and similar exercises. This will help 
us control another mysterious picture factor 
interrelated with graphic space. This factor is 
scale. 
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Michelangelo (Italian* 1475-1564) 

THE GODS SHOOTING AT A HERM ' 

8%" x 12^4; drawing 
Reproduced by gracious permission of 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
Royal Library* Windsor Castle 
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30 Scale 


The Intangible Subject 

Scale, like space* is one of the hidden factors ir 
drawing and picture making. At first it also 
seems baffling and intangible. Why does a 
certain drawing only a few inches in dimensior. 
seem huge? For example, this drawing by 
Michelangelo seems mural in scope, yet it is 
only aboilL eight by twelve inches* Why does a 
drawing made by an experienced artist have a 
lucid, easy-to-read quality rarely experienced in 
the work of a beginner? Why do almost all 
professional artists have this control of scale ir. 
common, no matter to what time in history they 
belong? 

There is only one answer. Each professional 
has a common understanding of all the factors 
contributing to a well-scaled picture. Not 
perceived by the uninitiated eye, scale becomes 
a tangible factor when once mastered. 











5-;ale seems intangible because it is so 
r.ulex. There are so many factors contributing 
:~s control. Bui successful control of one 
l or in no way guarantees a solution to the 
re problem. A sense of scale can be achieved, 
■ever, by constant effort to solve each 
: •.Tern encountered. 

In a way we might say that scale is a matter 
. ringing a picture into focus, just as we 
;ng a projection of a slide on a screen into 
simply by adjusting the lens. When we 
_ e accomplished this in our picture we have 
uen a major step in control of scale. But the 
u is by no means as simple as focusing a 
In many instances an entirely new picture, 
- new groups of pictures must be made. Only 
i;Ay is an artist able to bring his picture 


statement inlo perfect focus on first attempt. 351 
Frequently a number of adjustments must be 
made, even by the professional artist. 

Among the factors to which the problem of 
scale is intimately related are: 

1* The relation of space to volume in a 
quantitative sense. 

2. The relation of the sizes of parts to the 
whole picture. 

3. The relation of sizes through association. 

Only through an understanding, integration, 

and control of each of these factors can we 
master the problem of scale. 
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NUDE, RACK VIEW 
(Photograph: Alexander Hovsepian) 


The Projection Trap 

There are various approaches to making a 
picture which most of us try at one time or 
another, li' we are required to make a drawing 
of something, a head, a figure, an object, we 
may think it logical that if we project what we 
see in nature to our drawing surface, wc will be 
assured of good results. The term “project' 5 in 
this case means to copy, rather than to throw an 
image on a screen by means of a slide and a 
light source. But the effect is similar; we create 
an image which is simply a copy of the 
proportions of the shapes and forms in nature. 
But rather than achieving a good drawing we 
find that an exact projection is almost certain 
to be a faulty drawing, for it will be out of 
scale. 



Another approach to drawing from nature, 
handed down through studios and art schools 
for years, has been that of drawing “sight size. 
This is accomplished by making a drawing 
conform in size to the apparent size of the 
subject matter. For instance, if the subject in 
nature appears ten inches high in relation to our 
drawing surface, the drawing will also be made 
ten inches high. In this way exact proportional 
relations of body to head, for example, will be 
the same in both subject and picture, corre¬ 
sponding parts will be visually the same size. 
We note a strange phenomenon in studying 
such a picture. The projection, it successful, wik 
seem to drift off into the distance. The subject 
may be only fifteen feet away from us in nature, 
but in the drawing the subject will seem thirty 
or more feet away from us. The drawing is again 
out of scale (352-2), 



- 










An even more serious difficulty with such a 
'rejection is that no matter how faithful it is to 
\-e subject, the picture fails to distinguish 
ftween important and unimportant parts. The 
nportance of a large expanse of cheek may 
iviract from the more interesting eye, for the 
-eek area usually is dominant and easily 
: rejected. Because of lack of emphasis of one 
: hi me over another, our interest in the picture 
So the drawing becomes impersonal, 
remote. Almost always such evenness results in 
: dty scale. 

We note that large, uninteresting, blank areas 
: ::en dominate a drawing. These may occur in 
..irze body shapes or in areas of the checks, 
row, and hair. They also occur frequently in 
_ 2 rge areas of drapery, props and architectural 
ivmbols. Such dull, empty shapes seem to drive 
-_5 away from the picture, to make it less 
intimate. 


In the same way, the over active line or color 
separation often destroys space, as we saw in the 
previous chapter, and can result unintentionally 
in a flat, decorative picture. This, too, is the 
direct result of projection. 

In any case we are pushed away from the 
picture by dull areas or overactive lines. In 
truth the drawing is out of focus. 




354 To examine the factor of focus in nature, let 
us look at a book from a distance of perhaps 
twenty feet. At this distance it is almost 
impossible to read the print {354-1A ). Seen 
from a distance of fourteen inches, however, the 
print is easily read ( 354-1B ). Now if w 7 e view 
the print through a reading glass w r e liaise no 
difficulty in examining the actual structure of 
each letter and the spacing between the letters 
(354-1C ). It is important to note that the letters 
at no time change size or shape in relation to 
each other. The only change is in the way we 
view them. 

In the same way, if we view a house on a 
distant hill, perspective convergences almost 
cease to exist (354-2A ), If w T e observe the house 
through a telescope, the house seems closer, but 
the perspective convergences remain the same 


(354-2B). If we stroll closer to the house, the 
perspective convergences become more violent. 
We begin to experience a new depth in what we 
see. 

A perspective drawing made from this close 
view seems far more three-dimensional than a 
similar drawing made from a telescopic view 
( 354-2C ). If now we assume an even more 
intimate view 7 by looking up-down, down-up, and 
around, w T e introduce a new intimacy; the 
drawing begins to come into focus (354-21 )), 

We see more aspects of the form than in any of 
the previous figures, yet at no time has the 
house itself changed. Only the way we see the 
house has changed. 

As an exercise in scale, let us make a 
projection of a head from ten or fifteen feet. 

We immediately become conscious of large, 
blank, uninteresting areas, and an overactivity 
of silhouettes, either in line or color separations. 
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7 projection is remote, impersonal. The 
i ing seems dull, unexciting (355-A ), 

v; let us make a drawing identical in size, 
- .aged from a much closer distance (355-B) , 
ringing multiple station points into play, 
t.v new intimacy is achieved* 

: looking up into the eyes and down on the 
. we assume and dramatize a close view, 
king at the upper part of the head from 

- left, we decrease the expanse of the rather 
^-resting cheek and clarify the staging of 

. uth* By looking up under the brow and 
on the cheek, we clarify the structure 
~i the eye and again reduce the area of the 
By looking up under the brow, we reduce 

- imount and insistence of the blank, dull 


forehead. By looking down on the chin, we 355 
reduce the area under the chin which, if too 
dominant, often detracts from the features. 

When we compare this drawing with our 
projection we see that although they are actually 
the same size on our paper, drawing 335-B 
seems much larger, more intimate, much closer 
to us. It seems much more spacious. The 
drawings are derived from the same subject in 
nature. They represent the same thing. Tel: the 
second drawing certainly is different from the 
first, for it represents a different way of seeing a 
given object. 
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Ma Yiian [Chinese* late 12th- early 13th ti: if® 

BARE WILLOWS AND DISTANT MOV ‘ I 
Sung Dynasty 

vertical diameter 9% ff approx.; ink, fair.: ■ I 

of color, silk kakemono 
Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Chinese and Japanese Special Fund 


356 The Space Matrix 

Upon examining a picture we find that the 
way we balance space to volumes has great 
significance* Two extremes are possible: a 
picture dominated by volumes, or a picture 
dominated by space. How we equate these 
factors determines the character of our picture. 
In 356-A, the space is a foil to the volumes; 
the surfaces of the volumes generate an intense 
awareness of space. This awareness makes us 
conscious of the volumes as an event. We are 
aware of volumes rather than space. 

In a picture dominated by space, the volumes 
are foils to space. The impact of the volumes 
act as cores activating the space of the picture 
(356-B ). Surfaces of the volumes are secondary 
to the shape impact of the volumes. The 
intimacy of the volumes is usually sacrificed to 
our awareness of space as the dominant factor 
of the picture* 


This quantitative degree of space to voli: 
the space matrix , is the basis of various 
philosophies of painting* 

In Renaissance pictures we usually are 
intimately aware of volumes; they are very 
important to the picture structure and to us as 
spectators* In fact the surfaces of the volume^ 
become so dominant we often feci that they 
be touched or stroked. Because of this intimacy 
the space around them is accepted but not 
noticed as a picture event by the spectator. 

In much Oriental painting just the reverse 
true* A twig, a solitary tree, may act as a foil 
vast space. Although we are aware of the 
delicate shape structures of the bridge and 
willows in the Chinese landscape above, the 
space in the picture is the real event* 











Because many non-rcpresentationa] pictures 
Jepend upon shape impact rather than intimacy 
with the surface of volumes, it is not surprising 
that the space matrix often is predicated upon 
vast space. 

Although space and volume must be balanced 
quantitatively to achieve scale, if interest is 
divided equally between them there is risk of a 
cancellation. Usually if the emphasis on space 
is sacrificed it follows that there is loo much 
attention placed on the volumes. This means that 
there is too much space in the picture to be 
controlled by the surface tensions of the 
volumes. In such instances much of the space 
: ecomes area, thus part of the picture becomes 
fiat. How much of each to stress is a difficult 
decision. Yet our decision vitally affects the 
scale of the picture. 


The Balance of Space and Volume 357 

In investigating the subject of scale there are 
great advantages in limiting our study to 
pictures dominated by volumes 5 because 
space-surface relations are more evident and 
thus are easier to discuss. Yet by limiting our 
study we should not infer that space generated 
by line or shape is not of equal importance. 

Once we have developed a true space awareness, 
scale becomes a tangible factor to lie exploited 
i n a 11 y type of picture. 

As wc have noted, scale in its finest sense 
results in a picture in which perfect quantitative 
balance between space and volume is achieved, 
hut this does not necessarily mean equality. 

One approach to this problem of balancing 
something visible to something usually invisible 
is by working with space boxes. 
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358-1A 


358-1B 


358-1C 
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358-iL: 


358C : 
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Let us define a space with three intersecting 
planes at right angles to each other, A 
perspective drawing may not allow ns to achieve 
a true sense of space (358-1A). Y[ hen we 
generate thrusts, and give direction to the 
elements, far more space may be realized 
(358-IS). By placing a core, a marble for 
instance, in the box we generate activity between 
the surfaces and movement around the core. 

The drawing begins to have scale ( 358-1C )* 
Another conflict between the position of a 
volume in graphic space and activity of the 
visual or graphic elements often occurs in 
depicting die eye. The human eye is a point of 
great interest in the figure, for it moves, it 
glistens, its pigment is different from its 
surrounding environment* So when w T e draw a 
head we are tempted to emphasize die eye by 
strong contrasts of light, dark, or line. But if we 
do we find a strange thing happening in our 


picture* The more contrast in the eye, the more 
it seems to pop forward away from the head 
(358-2A). Yet we know that the eye is set dee: 
in the skull; that the brow and cheek bone 
protrude in front of the eyeball (358-2B). But 
In 358-2A the eye seems closer to us than brov 
or cheek bone* 

Suppose now we visualize the eye as a core 
in a space box* In 358-2C, the nose, the 
superorbital structure around the eye, and the 
cheek correspond to the three sides of our box* 
If these are successfully indicated, the drawing 
of the eye becomes a rather simple operation 
(358-2D), Once we have realized the environ¬ 
ment of the eye as a space box we experience a 
new intimacy* Surfaces, movements, space are 
dramatized. The drawing is in scale. 















































359-A 


359-B 


359-C 


359-D 


359-E 


359-F 


Reducing Area to Achieve Scale 
One of the magical factors in scaling a picture 
in which volume is the event is the relation of 
sizes of the volumes to die amount of space 
involved- When we first start to draw we may 
relieve that the more area we generate the more 
■ ■e become conscious of space. Quite the 
contrary. As we reduce the amount of area in a 
•drawing, we often become more deeply aware 
of space and less aware of the area which tends 
:o negate space. As we reduced area to intensify 
space, so we may reduce area lo achieve scale. 

To demonstrate, let us make a series of 
drawings all the same width: 

359-A, The bowl evidences a minimum of 
space, 

359-B . The areas overwhelm the space. 


359-C. Ihe outside oi the bowl is minimized, 359 
cutting down on area. The base within the bowl 
be gins to generate movement in ihe enclosed 
space. 

359 -0. A small core within the bowl generates 
considerably more space. 

359-E . Increasing the size of die core or 
additional cores pushes out space, reducing our 
awareness of areas. 

359-F\ By increasing the number and sizes of 
the cores, area lias ceased to be a problem. 

The drawing is now in scale. Drawings 359-A 
and 359-F are the same width although 359-F 
takes up a little more room on the paper. 

Drawing 359-F seems much closer to us, much 
more intimate, much larger. 
























m Wedging 

A device long used by many a rLists to help 
achieve scale is that oi wedging. A simple 
drawing of an empty bowl may seem flat, 
lacking space (360-1A). By depicting a spoon 
thrusting into the bowl the space is vastly 
intensified (360-IB). 

A variation of this device is achieved by 
increasing the size of a wedge, hut not increasing 
the size of Lhe drawing. For instance, two posts 
of a given size are represented separated by the 
same interval. In 360-2A f a wedge is shown 
driving between the posts. In 360-2B 7 two 
wedges are shown driving through lhe same 
interval. In 360-2C, we find four wedges driving 
through the identical interval. 


In any involved structure such as tree forms 
manufactured or constructed forms, and 
especially In the human figure we find 
innumerable examples of wedging. In drawing 
the human figure wedging is possible wherever 
one muscular structure drives between two 
similar structures. 

For example, in 360-3A we see a projectio: 
of a torso. The drawing is dominated by large 
blank areas. In 360-3B , which is the same size 
die first drawing, wedges have been dramatized 
Excess area is pushed out of the drawing. We 
become more aware of the surfaces of the 
wedges and hence more aware of space. The 
movement of the wedges driving between other 
volumes generates a strong sense of space. 
Drawing 360-3A is out of scale: drawing 
360-3B is in far better scale. It is more intimate 
it seems larger, much closer to us. 







































rr van der Weyden (Flemish, ca. 1400-1464) 
NCESCO LTESTE (about 1465?) 

x 8": tempera and oil on wood 
Metropolitan Museum of Arl 
Michael Friedsam Collection, 1931 



Rembrandt (Dutch, 1606-1669) 
MAN WITH A REAR IT 1665 
2814" * 2514^; oil on canvas 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Gift of He my G. Marquand, 1889 



Stale Through Emphasis of the Parts 
If we find that our drawing is dull because 
unimportant areas are over-insistent, we may 
vet capitalize on this apparent graphic weakness. 
There arc two approaches to the problem, each 
reflecting a different attitude or concept of 
design. 

First, we can dramatize the areas by making 
them significant shapes. In a drawing of a head. 
:or instance, if we treat the features as small 
disturbances in large shapes, their interest value 
is enhanced because a small spot in a large 
riiape is noticeable (361-1)* This van der 
Weyden portrait is an example; the features 
are made important by their relation to large 
■.andsome shapes. This approach is particularly 
appropriate in shallow space pictures, 
exemplified by most Japanese prints. 


The second approach is to minimize blank 361 
areas in the picture by dramatizing the size 
and distribution of significant parts (361-3)* 

Such an approach may also be demonstrated in 
the drawing of a head. Here the expressive 
parts of the head are considered more important 
than the impact of the internal shapes or areas. 
Important parts are usually staged in dramatic 
space boxes. Excess areas are reduced by 
utilizing multiple station points. By forcing 
the spectator close to the image, we make him 
more aware of the parts. In such a drawing the 
parts may seem larger than those of a 
projection, but in reality they are merely 
conceived and delineated in a new way, 
Rembrandt’s Man With a Beard shows clearly 
such distribution of parts. 
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Either approach may be satisfactory. When 
large shapes are dramatized, the resulting 
space usually tends to be quite shallow, though 
not necessarily so. There are times when such a 
picture may generate almost infinite depth. 
When the parts of the shapes are dramatized, 
the resulting space is usually quite deep, as we 
see demonstrated in many paintings since the 
early Renaissance. In either type of structure 
as soon as we are aware of the surface relation¬ 
ships we begin to experience space and scale. 


We found that we can enhance the scale of 
a picture by assuming multiple station points, 
that is, by viewing our subject from many points 
of view without actually changing the size of 
the parts. At times, however, it is advantageous 
to manipulate the size relations of the parts 
to the surrounding shapes. Again the character 
of the design determines whether the part should 
be made smaller or larger. 

When strong shape impact is desired, a 
detail often may be reduced in size. For 
instance, drapery, buttons, cuffs, ornaments of 
various hinds, if reduced in size, become graphic 
accents to the surrounding shapes in a 
picture ( 362-A ). Similarly, fine or narrow folds 
of drapery can emphasize the shape of a whole 
garment ( 362-B ). 











On the other hand* enlarging significant parts 
and reducing their number lessens the impact 
of the shape and forces us to view the picture 
in a more intimate way (363-A )* Buttons, cuffs* 
ornaments, folds often may he enlarged in 
such pictures* A fold* for instance, may he 
enlarged to focus our attention upon its direction 
or structure as an event in the exposition of the 
hole shape* Secondary folds* or folds which 
duplicate the movement of the principal folds, 
then can be reduced in number or eliminated 

363-B). 

Strangely enough* a shape interrupted by 
many small details may seem much smaller 
and more remote than an identical shape with 
:<nly a few large details* The latter will usually 
seem closer* larger* more intimate* 


Scale Through the Association of Sizes 
Although w 7 e have investigated the subject of 
scaling a picture by various graphic means* the 
term scale in its conventional sense usually 
implies special relations of size of one object 
to another* For instance, we often remark that 
something is u in scale” or “out of scale” t o 
something else. We say that a large fat man is 
out of scale to the small automobile in which he 
sits, or that the huge furniture is out of scale 
to the small room, or that the large hat worn by 
a tiny woman is out of scale. Our sense of 
appropriate size is disturbed* 

Our awareness of correct scale is involved 
when we make mental comparisons to accepted 
standards of structure* We are awed by a giant 
space rocket or intrigued by a miniature golf- 
course or a doll’s house* 
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364-2B 


364-2C 


Our standards of comparison may be rather 
vague in themselves, hut they are generally 
accepted. For instance, people vary considerably 
in size and proportion, yet we may regard one 
man as a giant, another as a dwarf. We say 
that someone has huge eyes, that a small person 
has large hands, that a large person has tiny 
hands. In other words, we set standards of 
normal size even though few of us meet these 
standards. 


We use this normal-sized human figure as a 
yardstick in judging the size of various objects 
in nature such as doors and windows. Two 
buildings drawn exactly the same size may 
be made to seem smaller or larger by relating 
a human figure to the openings. As we see in 
364-1A, the figure bears an expected relation¬ 
ship to the height of the door. The doors and 
windows, however, indicate that the structure 
must be small. In 364-1B, the figure is in the 
same relationship to the doors and windows, 
but they now suggest a huge structure. 


















































Francisco dc Goya (Spanish, 1746-1828} 
THE COLOSSUS, U%2 r * 8l£"; aquatint 
The Metro poll tail Museum of Art 
Harris Brisbane Dick Fund, 1935 


Stairs or steps in nature also are constructed 
to accommodate a normal human figure. A figure 
which seems comfortable in relation to such 
steps in a drawing will be in scale, hut by 
increasing the size of the steps we change the 
scale of the relation of the figure. We either 
make the structure seem as monumental as a 
Mexican pyramid (364-2A) or the figure seems 
diminutive, doll-like (364-2B). By relating a 
figure mounting these huge stairs, we imply 
either that the figure is a giant ( 364-2C ), or that 
it is normal size while the figure in the fore¬ 
ground is a toy. 

Any structures in nature, such as houses, 
balconies, chairs, tables, which accommodate the 
human figure, can he used as sealing devices 
in a picture. Here Goya has utilized our 
association of the size of a landscape to his giant 


figure to help achieve scale. In the hands of a 365 
lesser artist the figure might have seemed of 
normal proportion sitting on a miniature stage 

set. 

Any forms associated with our bodies, such 
as clothing, utensils, tools, also become scaling 
units in a picture, A picture of a person who 
appears tiny compared to a pair oi pliers will 
seem small indeed since we associate pliers to 
a normal-sized human hand. 

At times we may find it necessary to depict 
unusual or special proportional relationships 
within a human structure. The volumes we 
draw may not be distorted, yet they can signify 
strange categories of experience. 




















Queen Mathilde (Norman French* 11 rh century) 
Portion of the BAYEUX TAPESTRY 
41 ‘Harold sails the Channel in a fresh breeze, 
disembarking on the lands of Count Guy. 
Harold is apprehended by the Count,” 
ea. 10734083; 20" x 200' approx* 
wool embroidery on linen 
Archives Photograpbiques, Paris 
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For instance, an imaginary giant may be 
symmetrically formed, but in a picture his body 
may be proportionally huge in relation to his 
head, hands, and feel (366-1A). His gestures 
would be exaggerated because of the extreme 
leverage of his long arms and legs. His stride 
would lie many yards long. 

Conversely, a midget may be symmetrically 
formed, but his hands, feet, and head would 
be large in relation to his height (366-1B). 

His gestures would be limited because of the 
shortness of his arms and legs. He might have to 
make several strides to match one of a normal 
adult, or take many strides to keep up with a 
giant. We would have to account for such 
di fferences in depicting these characters. 


In drawing children we also face a scaling 
problem. A very young child just beginning to 
walk is not proportioned like an adult A 
child this age is mostly head and torso 
( 366-1C ). His arms, legs, feet, hands, and neck 
are still growing. His cranial structure seems 
huge compared to his facial structure. The nose 
and mouth are tiny in relation to his eyes. His 
shoulders have hardly begun to develop. 
Naturally his actions are limited and change 
as his structure changes. 

Careful attention must be given to delineating 
such proportional differences. Often this is 
referred lo as “scaling of the parts." Yet here 
we find another graphic trap: there is a real 
possibility of confusing scale through size rela¬ 
tions with scale through surface and space 
relations, A picture may suggest great scale 
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through size relations yet be faulty in space 
structure. On the other hand, a picture may be 
in perfect scale yet lack conviction as to relative 
^izes. A figure may seem spacious yet not look 
ike a giant, midget, or child. 

In certain types of design it is possible to 
introduce a variety of elements reminiscent of 
elements in nature but which may be manipu¬ 
lated in size to satisfy the demands of the 
picture. In this portion of the Bayeux Tapestry 
the relation of figures to buildings and boats 
violates normal perspective and size standards 
yet creates a clear statement of the various parts. 


The Legible Picture 307 

So we find that the lucid quality so often 
noted in the pictures of the great masters, 
and which we so hope to achieve, stems from 
control of scale. A fine picture can provide a 
checklist against which to compare our own 
work: there is subtle balance of volume to 
space, careful proportioning and staging of 
details and parts, careful attention to graphic 
accents both on the surface and in picture depth. 

At first trying to achieve all this we may feel 
a bit like a juggler balancing sticks, plates, 
chairs, hoops, and spheres while riding a 
unicycle. But eventually, with constant practice, 
the parts and pieces go where we wish. We 
achieve order, clarity, and control of graphic 
space. 












Prehistoric rock picture* Itabeter, FezzEin 

OSTRICH; copy by Co no 

Frobcuius Institute, Frankfurt-am-Main 
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3i Action in Pictures 


IX DESIGNING 
FOR FILM 


Simulated Action in Pictures 

Making pictures which indicate the passage 
of time has been an assignment for llie artist 
throughout art history* Ancient Egyptian murals 
depict incidents in the lives of people and 
gods, the Bayeux Tapestry seen in the previous 
chapter records the events of the Norman 
Conquest in a picture some two hundred feet 
long. These are only two examples of efforts to 
depict protracted action in a still picture* 

But the illusion of action in pictures had never 
been a practical reality for the artist until the 
advent of film. 

Long before motion pictures the idea of 
action in pictures was expressed by illustrating 
several phases of action in one still picture* 
This concept w r as explored by many artists, 
some even in prehistoric times. 






Giacomo Balia (Italian, 1871 ?-1953) 

DOG ON LEASII, 1912; 35%" x 42&" 

oil on canvas 

George F, Goodyear and 

The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy 

(Photograph: Slier win Greenberg 

McGranaban & May, Inc.) 


Jose Clemente Orozco (Mexican, 1883-1949) 

THE MENACES, mural 

Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico 

Courtesy Sr. Jorge Hernandez Campos 

Inslimto National de Bellas Aries, Mexico, D. F> 


-iblo Picasso (Spanish, 1331- ) 

VEEPING WOMAN WITH HANDKERCHIEF 
-:udy for Guernica, 1937; 21" x 1744"* oil on canvas 
^ Angeles County Museum of Art 
'• of Thomas Mitchell 
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This copy of an ancient rock picture of an 
ostrich shows a skillful use of simultaneous 
views, phases of action displayed together. The 
picture may he read as one ostrich in action, 
or as a number of ostriches performing the same 
action* 

In a more recent picture, Balia’s Dog On 
Leash, the problem of simultaneous views is 
carried to a more extreme and complex 
solution* Other artists, particularly Picasso, 
have made simultaneous views quite common¬ 
place in contemporary pictures. 


The Sensation of Action 369 

At times a sensation of action may be depicted 
graphically other than by simply illustrating 
specific phases of an action* Lines of force, 
or the convergence oi lines, and the impact of 
dynamic shapes may give us a feeling of speed 
or motion more intense than that which might be 
felt from a mere illustration of the form. 

As the artist has tried to simulate action 
in the still picture he naturally has turned to 
other forces potential in picture making. In 
this picture, Orozco has skillfully combined 
the images of characters in action with graphic 
movements generated by images of inanimate 
objects and the architecture. The blending of 
simulated action and movement results in a 
powerful statement combining a picture of 
action and a sensation of action in a single 
picture* 
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Heijt Monogatari (Japanese, 13th center* 
THE BURNING OF THE SAN JO PALa 
K amakura Romantic, Middle 13th cent-— 
22' x 10" long, paper makimono 
Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Fenollosa-Weld Collection 


Giotto (Florentine* 1266?-1337) 

THE LAMENTATION, 13O5H306; fresco 
the Scrovegni Chapel, Padua 
(Photograph: Alinari-Anderson- 
Art Reference Bureau, Inc,, N. Y.j 


370 Related Poses in One Picture 

The particular arrangement of figures in 
The Lamentation, by Giotto, gives us related 
phases of an implied action in two or more 
poses. The angels, compared one to another, 
assume poses suggesting a number of positions 
which one angel might assume during the 
action of flight. 

In like manner, the two standing figures 
on the left assume two extreme positions of 
a gesture. When we relate the two, we experience 
an illusion of one figure performing the action. 
Similarly, the two central figures represent 
two phases of one action. The poses are 
dependent upon each other. The true action 
suggested lies somewhere between. 


Manipulating the Picture Surface 
Artists have also tried manipulating the 
picture surface itself. As an example, ancient 
Japanese scroll paintings such as The Burning 
of the Saji jo Palace , shown on consecutive 
pages, generate a sense of progression as they 
unroll, revealing only part of the picture at any 
one time* These scrolls in many ways anticipated 
the panorama background or pan used so 
extensively in motion pictures. Illustrators have 
tried folding pictures and pages of books to 
indicated change of expression or scene. 

Other artists have tried relating two or 
more separate pictures in special ways to better 
solve this problem of action* The idea of using 
more than one picture to indicate action 
developed into drawing in series* 
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Multiple Pictures in Series 

In the Giotto the two poses of the figures 
ort the left suggest one action* Much of this 
effect is due to the fact that the two figures are 
close together, of about the same size* and 
draped in similar robes* We are made particu¬ 
larly aware of the related positions of each 
pair of hands respective to the other* 

From this observation we can derive some 
conclusions: only two or more related pictures 
placed together in series simulate action* The 
parts to be compared must be similar; that is, 
we can compare two similar arms, but not an 
arm to a leg, or to a horse* The relative positions 
of two or more such similar parts must be 
different from each other, but this difference 
must not be too great* We can compare two 
closely related positions of a head turning, but 
not a front view of a head to a back view* 


The Persistence of Vision 371 

Early in the nineteenth century someone 
devised a toy that proved to have great signifi¬ 
cance in the understanding of action in pictures* 

For example, upon one side of a card let us 
draw a birdcage (371-2A)* on the other a bird 
(371-2B), Spinning the card creates the illu¬ 
sion that the bird is actually in the cage* This 
simple device demonstrates a principle which 
made the motion picture possible* The 
persistence of vision, as this effect is called, is 
based on the fact that an image formed in our 
eye lingers a certain time. If, under certain 
controlled conditions, a new image is substi¬ 
tuted while this first image still is in existence 
the second seems to move in the first 
(37J-2C)> We should note that by the time the 
second image, the bird, is caught by the eye* 
the first drawing* the cage, can no longer he seen* 








SWa.il Diiifiuy Productions 

A zoetrope strip from the 
Disney “Art. of Animation” exhibit 
© Walt Disney Productions 


372 So we see that i i' a series of related pictures 
is viewed with a short intervening rest 
between each picture, ihe persistence of vision is 
sustained. But without this rest, the image is 
blurred. 

As a development of this concept, a related 
series of action drawings can be made on 
separate cards which are then flipped or riffled. 
The rest or interval is preserved by the time 
lapse between cards and so a true illusion of 
action results. This is known as a kineograph or 
flip-book. 


Another device to bring action to drawing 
is known as the zoetrope. Phases of action sue! 
as w r e see here are drawn on a paper strip, 
then observed through slots on a revolving drum 
A version of this is the phenakistoscope showing 
phases of action on a disc. When the spinning 
disc is observed in a mirror through the revel vi: 
slots an illusion of action is achieved. 








£ Walt Oisney Prad-ycticns 



Phenakistoscope dial 

from liis collection of Earl Theisen 

on indefinite loan to 

The Academy of Motion Picture 

Arts and Sciences, Hollywood 


In the late nineteenth century the idea of 
projecting images upon a screen was made 
possible by the development of the “magic 
lantern.” Many experiments were made in 
which pictures in series were projected by 
suitably modified types of magic lanterns. 
Often these pictures were painted on glass 
s 1 i deft w h i ch w r ere manipulaled b y 1) and - 
With the advent of running film and the 
projector, real pictures in action became pos¬ 
sible. The ancient problem had found an answer. 


Action and Vision 37:5 

An understanding of how we see action in nature 
is prerequisite to creating believable action on 
the screen, 

A form at rest may he scanned with the eye 
with a minimum of distortion. As the form 
moves into action a great number of changes 
take place. Muscles tense or relax, as one part 
of the form completes an action another part 
prepares for an ensuing action in a constantly 
unfold mg series 0 1 overlapping act i. 0 ns, V isually 
the moving form is of a different order than 
when still. 
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374 Now another phenomenon occurs. As the 

form increases speed, the eye is unable to record 
the shape in its entirety* Parts of the form 
blur. Tliis can be easily demonstrated by 
moving our hand rapidly before our eyes* A 
figure in moderate to fast action can evidence 
both clarity in slow moving parts and distortion 
in fast moving parts, as we sec in the photograph 
of a girl knitting* These effects are also 
modified by the distance separating the spectator 
from the moving form* His own speed also 
affects all that he sees* 


Action in Drawing 

In viewing motion pictures the brain seems 
to recognize not the exact image projected 
at any given instant but rather an imaginary 
image somewhere between two related and 
adjacent positions on the screen* Similarly, when 
we witness an actual action in nature, our 
brain seems to form composite images, new 
organizations that are imaginary but belter 
express the action. 

Since earliest times the graphic artist, 
whether making a still picture or an animated 
film, has searched for this evasive composite, 
this drawing between, this unseen but sensed 
image which suggests our sensation of action* 
This is the action drawing * 
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For instance, we have seen in Chapter 20 
that a figure depicted seated comfortably in 
a chair is in a state of balance* If, now, lie is 
shown at an instant just prior to this, as he is 
settling into the chair, he will be in a state of 
equilibrium. In the same way, if he is shown 
just about to rise he again is in a state of 
equilibrium* If either of these latter positions is 
used in a still picture a new dynamic is 
instilled into what might otherwise be an 
ordinary drawing. 

An animation drawing showing a figure in 
a fast walk may fail to achieve a true sense of 
action because of the incorporation of minor 
details, exact delineation of local shapes, exact 
projection of the principal parts. In a more 
truthful action drawing many ol these details 
would he blurred, many of the shapes modified. 


A series of carefully related drawings pro- 375 
jected correctly in time may not give a convinc¬ 
ing sensation of action. Tn an action series 
careful delineation of each pose as an entity, a 
thing in itself, almost always results in stilted 
action* As we noted in Chapter 29, the volumes 
must be conceived as symbols of forms moving 
in time. Only if the drawings utilized are true 
action drawings, drawings that convey the idea 
of action* can convincing action be realized, 
as we see in these animal studies by Rico 
Lebrun. Whether the form is moving quickly 
or slowly, our drawing should express not what 
the form looks like, but what it is doing. 








Television storyboard for commcrcia 
“Rebuttal,” retitled “Shattering Mar' 
Courtesy Laura Scudder’s 
Snack Foods Div., Pet Inc. 

Agency: Doyle Dane Bern bach Inc. 
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32 The Storyboard 


Story Preparation for Film 

Today many artists are faced with the problem 
of designing pictures or drawings which relate 
in some way either to motion pictures or to 
television, such as we see here, or lo projected 
images involving some kind of time sequence, 

A live action motion picture may be com¬ 
posed by a director or a camera man, or both; 
they often work with a written script, either 
complex or rudimentary. Even in motion 
pictures of a certain style involving no prior 
graphic planning, the trained eyes of the 
director and cameraman select and edit as action 
is filmed as well as later in the cutting room. 
Educational films, which often are live action, 
are usually based on very carefully prepared 
scripts. 

Although a live action story may or may not 
be prepared graphically, an animated film, 
feature length or commercial, is developed 

















P n) po si*, d Lk I n v j si on co m m crc i al 
in cuL-paper animation 
“The Shape of Washday” 
Phyllis Graham 



graphically in one form or another. An 
animation story may be first defined in some 
kind of written script ranging from a single page 
outline to an elaborate script. But the script 
has serious shortcomings simply because it is 
written, not drawn. 

A writer is trained to think verbally, an 
artist to think visually. But to find a person 
skilled in both verbal and visual creativity is 
rare. So a compromise form has developed. 

This form lias proved of such great value that 
it is practiced universally in the animation film 
industry and has been carried into related 
fields such as television and advertising. This 
compromise is the storyboard. 

Developing the Storyboard 
All of us have found that a convenient way 
to view written notes, telephone numbers, 
photographs, drawings is to pin them on a 
convenient wall or board which we know as a 


pin-up hoard. From early days in animation, 377 
the pin-up board was used to present idea 
sketches, mood sketches, atmosphere sketches, 
any kind of illustration of a random idea. 

The pin-up hoard is not a storyboard but may 
he made one. When the order of the drawings 
constitutes a related series, a continuity to he 
read in time, the pin-up hoard becomes a 
storyboard, as in this example. 

We have noted that when the artist begins 
to explore a story idea on the storyboard he 
already has some concept of the story. If it 
is to be a short film subject perhaps he has 
a written outline or script to guide him, but it 
is not necessarily confining. The storyboard in 
the beginning is very much in a state of 
flux. As story sketches are made, often sug¬ 
gested by accompanying music, new pictorial 
ways of expressing verbal ideas emerge. 
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Model sheet. of “Dopey” 
copyright 1936 Walt Disney Produc: 


37 H Unlike the illustrator who conceives and 

executes a single picture as his entire problem, 
the story artist must learn to thin k of his 
problem in terms of a series of pictures in time. 
Rarely is a single picture considered as an 
entity, it is significant only in relation to the 
picture preceding it and to the one following 
it. The single picture as a work of art ceases 
to he the concern of the story artist. 


To explore the graphic possibilities of 
pictures in time, let us develop a simple 
continuity about a man giving a speech. In 
developing our story, and only as a discipline, 
lei us limit the actual poses or actions of the 
speaker to three fixed poses. The symbol 
of the speaker is drawn in silhouette with no 
admittance of perspective changes at any time, 
He niay Ibe shown i 11 close-up using only part 
of lhe silhouette, or in middle or long shots 
where he may be very small (378), 

In any view the lectern behind which he 
stands should be revealed only near its top 
so there is no need to depict the audience. The 
background is a simple post-and-beam 
construction always in the plane of the picture, 
in the picture surface. At times we see little 
of the background, at other times considerable 
amounts. 




























By varying l he graphic activity of the pictures 
one to the next through shape impact, and the 
length of lime each is seen on the screen, 
a change of tempo can he expressed. Some 
pictures may be cairn, others more dramatic. 
Through such changes we build to a major 
climax or, if the continuity is longer, to a 
series of minor climaxes. In many stories the 
major climax is followed by a short finale or 
top which may be unexpected, amusing, 
thought-provoking, or dramatic, hut is usually 
short (379-1 ), 

The variety we discover in the use of only 
three simple poses, simple rotations, and 
elementary camera moves is only a hint of the 
vast potential variety in the combinations of 
graphic movement, camera action, and character 
action to be found in film, which can first be 
plotted on the storyboard. 


Animated characters especially develop 379 
through visual exploration of a situation. The 
fil m designer first must conceive and draw 
such a character in various actions or situations 
to the best of his ability. Then the drawn 
character's potential as an actor is often 
explored in experimental footage. Model sheets, 
such as this of famous Dopey, are developed. 

The character begins to evolve and often may 
dictate certain changes on the storyboard. For 
example, a character may perform admirably in 
full-figure pantomime, hut may riot lend itself 
graphically to close-ups in which dialogue is 
involved. 


























380 The storyboard has become an established 
way to preview a whole film. An error, a 
weakness revealed on the board can be corrected 
by remaking individual drawings, by eliminating 
them, or by moving them to more appropriate 
positions on the board. Whole sections can be 
rebuilt, moved from place lo place in the 
continuity or simply eliminated- Glaring 
weakness in character construction, story 
development, film design can be discovered long 
before the film is shot, with consequent savings 
in time, effort, and expense. A change on the 
storyboard is relatively inexpensive, A change 
after the picture has been filmed can be a 
disaster. 


A storyboard is often reviewed by a group o: 
people- The problem of making a storyboard 
read quickly from a distance has resulted in 
methods of simplification that have a profound 
effect on the individual sketches. Only the very 
essentials are indicated. A background is usually 
indicated in one sketch and dispensed with in 
all other sketches in the particular scene. All 
detail is held to a minimum. The idea is 
suggested through gesture and a skillful use of 
meaningful poses, rather than through carefully 
rendered or polished pictures. 

To make a picture four-by-five inches read 
from perhaps fifty feet implies a perfect control 
of space-volume relations- Every significant 
detail must be clearly presented. Unimportant 
areas supporting these details must be 
minimized. Expressions are dramatized not only 
















Portion of storyboard for WINDY DAY 

John and Faith Huh ley 

The Hub ley Studio, Inc., JXew York 


through clear definition of the features; if 
shown, but also through the body gesture. The 
tempo and rhythm of the board is sustained 
through ingenious accenting of the individual 
pictures, which are made lighter or darker, 
or richer in detail, to act as accents in a series 
of closely related sketches* 

One of the subtle devices used to clarify and 
pace a board is the sparing use of color* A 
board in full color, unless skillfully organized, 
is usually difficult to read* Some hoards may 
have color indications occurring in every 
picture, but with great variety in the amount 
used in each* Often one colored picture will 
appear among several black and white pictures* 
The effect is that the whole hoard is colored* 
Such a hoard is usually more easily read than 
one in which color is used throughout* 


Although the final timing or duration of a mi 
situation, a scene, or sequence involving many 
scenes is ultimately determined by the director, 
the story artist estimates roughly the timing of 
his boards* He spaces his scenes with long and 
short situations, he punctuates with appropriate 
close-ups or long shots. He paces the hoard 
roughly, working for variety, for accents, for 
possible rhythmic passages* It is by this 
pre-timing that graphic and dramatic interest is 
tested* 

Every successful storyboard has a certain 
feeling of casual ness or improvisation. But It is 
planned improvisation. Each picture* no matter 
how sketchy it seems, represents great under¬ 
standing* The story must flow rhythmically; a 
tight, overworked picture brings the board to a . 
jarring stop* Always it is the storyboard as a 
whole, never the beauty of a single picture, 
which matters* 





























33 Film Graphics 


The New Art Form 

Film graphics is the only significant new art 
form of the twentieth century. It is so new in 
fact that its limits are constantly changing. In 
this short study we can only try to understand 
some things that have been done and anticipate 
some of the inevitable changes suggested by the 
medium itself. 

Generally speaking, live action film deals with 
photographs of things in nature projected in 
time. Animation deals with photographs of 
drawings and paintings projected in time. The 
camera is the tool of the artist no less than the 
pencil or brush. But we should remember that 
no matter how the illusion of action is achieved, 
the images we see occur on the screen, a surface. 
The motion picture and the still picture have 
one thing in common, each is an image on a 
surface. 
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Still from the film THE GOOD FRIENDS 
designed, animated, and produced by 
Jimmy T. Murakami, Murakami-Wolf Films 
under grant from The American Film Institute 



As wc have emphasized, it is the skillful 
organization of graphic elements on a surface 
rather than just subject matter that makes for 
maximum emotional impact. Although Lite 
motion picture gives us a moving pattern on the 
screen, it is the way this pattern is organized 
that eventually determines our visual emotional 
reaction to the picture. In animation the pattern 
is predetermined by the graphic film designer; 
in live action it is recorded by the camera 
controlled by a knowing eye, as these examples 
indicate. Too often in motion pictures, as in still 
pictures, the domination of subject matter 
weakens the visual impact. The visual problem 
in film is to develop exciting shapes or volumes 
in black and white, or color, in motion on the 


Few early film makers saw the screen as a 383 
surface, or film as a graphic medium. Everything 
was done to force the screen open like a window 
on reality. Film was used as a recording medium 
to capture realistic form. Gradually as the 
novelty of motion pictures and animation has 
worn off, film makers and audiences alike are 
more aware of the graphic potential of the 
screen, 

The Changing Pattern on the Screen 
There are four types of change inherent in this 
new graphics: change of size, change of position, 
change of shape, and change of color. 


screen. 
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334 Change of Size. A point changes size as it 
visually moves away from or towards the 
spectator. It may seem to grow or shrink as it 
moves in space [384-1A), 

Change of Position. A point may he shown 
moving from side to side or up or down on the 
screen (384-1B). Any combination of these 
actions results in a curve or diagonal action 
pattern (384-1C) ♦ These elemental actions on 
the screen are seldom witnessed as isolated 
actions. They are seen, however, when a flat 
shape, a letter, number, or object which seems 
flat is moved in the plane of the screen 
{384-1D). These arc primarily two-dimensional 
actions. 

The combination of change of size and change 
of position results in the illusion of action in 
deep space. Most animation made until the 
mid-twenties was primarily exploitation of these 


two fundamental types of change. For example, 
most of us have seen a cartoon character run 
from foreground to horizon and hack in just a 
few frames. 

Change of Shape, A shape may change from a 
circle to a square, or from a flat shape to a 
vo I ume. Inc on j u net i on wi t h ch a n ge o f p os i t i on 
and change of size an almost infinite range of 
change of shape can be realized on the screen, 
especially in animation. Since a volume is 
always a shape, its limits of change are 
encompassed by those of shape. However, since 
a shape need not represent a volume many 
changes of shape go beyond those of volume. 
So we see that a volume may change into a 
shape having no bearing whatsoever upon the 
shape of the volume (384-2). 




























Five animation drawings of an alligator 

used for FANTASIA 

Copyright 1940 W alt Disney Productions 
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Although change of shape was utilized to a 
minor degree from the earliest days of 
animation, not until the mid-twenties was it fully 
accepted as an integral part of animation. Then 
the idea of stretching or squashing a volume to 
emphasize an action or gesture came to be 
incorporated into standard animation technique. 
At first arms and legs w r ere stretched unmerci¬ 
fully, often as a gag. During the next twenty 
wears the flexibility of an animation volume 
was finally understood and exploited. In live 
action the use of slow motion and time-lapse to 
accentuate change of shape has as yet been used 
sparingly. 


Change of shape may be demonstrated in an 38 d 
elemental way by animating a bouncing ball 
(385-1). As it falls it is elongated, when it 
strikes a surface it squashes, then returns to its 
original spherical shape. Carried into involved 
character animation, as we see here, change of 
shape becomes a method of drawing that is 
unique in the history of art. A new flexibility, a 
new life quality is captured which goes far 
beyond the reality of much live action 
photography (385-2). It is through exploitation 
of this principle of stretch and squash that really 
believable dialogue, which is projected by the 
whole body, is achieved in relation to believable 
three-dimensional animated characters. Such 
animation is known as full animation. 

Before discussing change of color we must 
first, investigate some complex factors of film 
graphics. 
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Stills from “Checkered Flag" 
Produced at Film Fair for 
Leo Burnett Co,, Inc. on behi- 
Lnion OH Co. of California 



336 Limited Animation 

In the early forties the immense cost of full 
animation became prohibitive for the small 
producer, A new concept of animation evolved 
based upon change of shape. What started as 
an economic limitation soon proved to be 
stimulation to a revitalized form of animation. 

We saw in Chapter 29 that a flat shape in 
action generates a space of its own, becoming a 
convincing volume. By conceiving a character 
as a if organization of flat shapes without 
modeling or rendering, the idea of action, often 
stylized action, was achieved, In this type of 
animation, action in-and-out from the screen is 
held to a minimum, cuts and trucks are used 
whenever possible to indicate the character 
moving toward or away from the screen. Most 
action is performed in or parallel to the 
screen. Parts of a figure, such as the famous 
Mr. Magoo, often are moved without reaction 


indicated in the rest of the figure. 

Fast or semi-fast actions are usually 
convincing with this technique, but slow action- 
ten ds to create flat, unconvincing shapes. To 
circumvent this problem, for instance when a 
head turns slowly, a profile may animate into a 
front view by changing shape instead of by 
turning as a volume. An arm may bend by 
changing its angular and length relations. Lines 
and shapes are superimposed and moved 
independently of each other. Off-screen dialogue 
is used extensively. 

The effect of limited animation upon film 
graphics has been profound. It helped establish 
the moving picture as a graphic as well as a 
dramatic structure. 































Still from “Midwest” 
Produced ai Film Fare 
for Leo Burnett Co., Staff, 
and the Kellogg Company 


The Moving Composition 

At this point in our study of composition it 
might be helpful to review the content of these 
notes, to reexamine the various principles 
particularly in relation to film. Much that we 
have discussed has direct bearing upon the 
graphic aspects of film. 

Certain still picture constructions, however, 
such as the use of fixed picture lines and 
proportional divisions of a fixed surface, are 
often destroyed when action is involved. The 
problem of scanning and finding the center of 
interest can be irrelevant to the motion picture. 
For instance, a tiny shape which might be 
overlooked in a still picture can become the 
center of interest in a wide-screen panorama, 
simply because the tiny shape moves while the 
large ones are still (386-2A y -2B). 


If we keep in mind that the shape impact of a 387 
still picture or the motion picture are both 
predicated upon a pattern, whether still or 
moving, wc have a common point of discussion, 

A drawn animated shape, a character for 
instance, may be exaggerated as to shape and 
greatly simplified as to detail. Similar effects 
may be achieved in live action by the use of the 
telescopic lens or the zoom lens. Shape impact 
in live action can be exploited by hack-lighting 
and dramatic use of stark overlays* as we see 
in the stills of the man with the flag. 

The principle of multiple station points can 
he exploited in film by double exposure, and 
especially by the use of split screens where 
many views of one character, or views of objects 
or persons pertaining to his character are 
projected simultaneously, as we see here. 




38 a With a still picture a viewer may scan at his 

leisure. If he desires he may spend hours 
studying any part of a picture which interests 
him. However, this leisurely perusal is not 
possible in viewing a motion picture. The 
screen image is recorded in the brain of the 
viewer in a predetermined time sequence and is 
seen only once as the film progresses. If this 
image on the screen is illegible in any way, the 
memory pattern of the viewer is broken and 
confusion results. When the film is over the 
viewer usually cannot request that it be rerun 
to study the confusing parts. 


Legibility and Staging 

Legibility, then, is the first concern of the film 
designer. The memory pattern of the whole 
picture must he preserved. This involves not 
only legible imagery, but clarity of sound, 
dialogue, music, and action. Yet legibility in- 
no way guarantees a fine picture. A legible 
picture may be dull, uninteresting. But a 
confusing film which makes sense only to its 
designer can leave the audience feeling that t; 
artist speaks a private language. 

A factor allied to legibility is staging. 
Staging implies finding the best possible way t 
present a story point visually in relation to line- 
scenes preceding and following it as well as to 
the entire sequence. 






































Example of “swishpan” 
Courtesy Film Fair 
Artist: Lee Storey 


As an example, the film designer may be 
faced with showing at one moment an atmos¬ 
pheric long shot with little or no action, and 
next showing a medium shot of a character 
running which may be held on the screen but a 
few frames. In the first instance the film designer 
is faced with a compositional problem which 
might challenge an illustrator or painter* The 
shape impact of the held screen image may 
depend, for instance, upon an organization of 
large vertical shapes (388), But in fast action 
on a fast pan these same shapes suddenly may 
become diagonals. 

Staging implies the use of still picture graphic 
structures understood by most artists and also 
the ingenious use of both live action and 
stop-motion camera. For example, in a moving 
composition on the screen what is about Lo 
happen may be as important as the action 


The still picture painter may depend upon a m) 
limited number of compositional arrangements, 
since each picture is seen as an independent 
statement; however, the film artist must 
continually search for new and exciting ways to 
display his material. The same compositional 
arrangement used repeatedly in various scenes 
soon becomes monotonous. Fortunately for the 
film designer, a constantly evolving story in 
motion often suggests compositional solutions 
never imagined by most artists who design still 
pictures. 


occurring. 

















390 A character may make a dramatic gesture, 
flinging his hands to both sides. In a medium 
long shot this presents no problem (390-1 A). 

In a close middle shot as lie makes his gesture 
both hands may leave the field. The gesture is 
ruined ( 390-1B ). Or a character may turn as 
she delivers a line of dialogue and the film 
designer finds that her face is jammed against 
the edge of the field ( 390-2 ), The animation or 
the acting may be excellent, yet if it is badly 
staged or badly fielded the graphic results may 
he chaotic. By correct fielding or scene planning 
the action of the character will be clear, lucid. 
At times the basic characteristics of a shape or 
volume not only may be echoed in background 
structures, as in still pictures, but also may be 
complemented by suitable camera moves. For 
instance, a camera move may echo the structure 
and action of a cubic form by lateral, up-down, 
and in-and-out moves. 


In the same way a cube seen on corner and up 
or down resolves itself into diagonal linear 
structures which may affect both background 
and camera moves, as we see here. 

With a knowledge of the manipulation of the 
stop-motion camera, the film designer can 
achieve many animation effects. Instead of 
animating an action, the camera and cell can 
be manipulated instead. With only simple 
movements of the cell startling effects may be 
achieved so simulating true animation that few 
in the audience are aware of the method 
employed. Cell animation as this procedure 
is known is used extensively in making 
commercials and educational films (391-1). 





































































COMPUTER GRAPHICS, human figure base 
Courtesy The Booing Company 





391-1 


Timing 

The length of a film often suggests the 
appropriate graphics. Most short subjects lend 
-jiemselves well to fast action, bright color, and 
short cuts from scene to scene. The longest scene 
mav be only a few feet. As the tempo increases, 
Irenes as short as three of four frames are not 
--usual. In many such films alter the climax is 
reached the ending often is resolved in thirty 
:>et or less. This fast pace, shape activity, 

: = mera activity, dialogue, music, and sound 
afreets together create a new and bedazzling 
-•hole. 

A feature film, on the other hand, makes 

ssihle the use of long scenes, slow development 
-f a situation or a character, and slow action. 
Sut few pictures can be all fast or all slow 
,-becoming monotonous. Ao matter what 
1 —gth the film, timing achieves variety and 


Timing, especially in relation to a character, 391 
implies the control of all the subtle actions 
which contribute to a gestur e, the delivery of a 
line of dialogue or a song. Only through 
liming does the acting of a character become 
convincing. Subtlety of timing is an indication 
of the master of animation, anting, and direction. 

Film Graphics and Technology 

The potential of film graphics is tied to changes 
in film technology. For example, television 
presents problems not encountered lay the 
designer of theatrical film. Computer animation, 
divided screens, micro-photography, holograms, 
and oilier developments in film technique offer 
new scope for the artist. 













































Still from THE FL\IV- 
Courlesy Gcarge Dunning 
T. V. Cartoons, Ltd., Lor: 


:m Technological developments have consistently 
revolutionized film. For instance, in the early 
days of animation, backgrounds were copied 
onto each separate animation drawing, Wnth the 
introduction of the cell each animation drawing 
was traced upon a transparent sheet, inked on 
one side, painted on the other. Now the film 
designer may paint or draw directly on the cell, 
as Dunning demonstrates here, photocopy his 
pictures onto the cell, or draw directly on the 
film itself, thus eliminating the inking and 
painting of cells. 

The advent of sound recording made screen 
dialogue possible and revolutionized both live 
action and animation story structure. It became 
easier to describe an action than to show it on 
the screen. To say 6 T went to the store,' is 
different from filming the journey. 


Sound for many years was used in film 
simply as a recording medium tied to realistic 
form. As the camera developed from a recording 
device to a graphic tool of ihe artist, so the 
sound track and sound tape developed into a 
sonic tool to enrich the scope of film designer 
and musician. The use of multiple sources of 
sound in a theater was accomplished in the 
early forties. With the advent of multiple 
screens in conjunction w r ith multiple sound 
sources, a new vocabulary of expression is 
available to the artist. 

The development of stop-motion live 
photography made possible the animation of 
cutouts, three-dimensional forms, and puppets, 
such as these by Trnka. This type of animation, 
which is still developing, is a combination of 
live-action photography and animation, and 
each frame must be carefully designed and 
timed. 




Still from “White Rug” 
Produced at FilmFair for 
Foote Cone & Bclding, Staff 
on behalf of 
Glory Rug Cleaner 





Puppets from CYBERNETIC GRANDMOTHER 
jiri Tmka 

Courtesy Czech Film export 
and Jiri Safar, Prague 


The conventionally proportioned three-by-four 
screen developed into wide, curved, or circular 
screens. Film can he projected on the interior 
of a large dome with the audience seated or 
lying on the floor, upon the audience itself, or 
upon actors on a stage. These warped surfaces 
and erratic borders give great compositional 
scope, but create problems of legibility and 
surface control allied to those of the ceramist 
and painter of vignettes working with still 
pictures. 

The development of large panel TV screens 
for the home and private film-tape libraries on 
closed-circuit TV offer new challenges to the 
artist rivaling the graphic scope and interest of 
serigraphs, lithographs, and other limited 
edition prints. Undoubtedly film graphics of 
tomorrow will no more resemble those of today 
than Renaissance painting does contemporary 
painting. 


Change of Color 393 

Before the development of color film, black and 
white backgrounds were a form of abstraction 
which lent themselves rather well to animation 
action. In live action, striking black and white 
patterns are often seen in otherwise dull 
Westerns. With the introduction of color, 
backgrounds both in live action and animation 
present new problems. The very intensity of a 
colored shape becomes an event. Unfortunately 
there is often a temptation to mute color rather 
than to exploit its dynamic potential. 

New techniques and concepts may solve old 
problems of film which have persisted since its 
inception. For example, one of the most trying 
problems in making an animated film has been 
to make a painted still background seem 
appropriate to the action of the characters as 
in this fireside scene. 
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Still from THE THIEVING MAGPIE 
Courtesy Emilio Luzzati, 

Giulia Giamni, Rome 


In spite of ingenious devices such as the 
multi-plane camera developed in the mid- 
thirties, the basic problem in animation still 
remains unsolved: that is how to relate the space 
generated by a moving shape or volume to a 
graphic space generated by non-moving painted 
shapes or volumes. 

The introduction of limited animation with its 
accompanying emphasis upon flat shapes and 
highly styled action makes the use of bright 
color and flat backgrounds more acceptable. 
Even so, the discrepancy remains between still 
backgrounds and moving character. 

There are clues lo the problem. For instance, 
extended research into the function of color in 
motion may revolutionize film graphics just as 
other technological advances have in the past. 
Since color has been considered an attribute of 
shape or volume, color in film graphics usually 
has been considered less important than action. 


For instance, a character wearing a red jacket 
normally moves on the screen as an actor moves 
on a stage. As he moves back and forth, fast or 
slow, the jacket maintains a constant red. 
Textured and patterned shapes also remain the 
same. 

Change of color of a shape has been exploiter, 
in film to a limited degree since the early 
thirties, usually as a gag. For example, a 
character blushes or turns sickly green. Almost 
always, however, the change of color is confined 
to shapes involved. 

With limited animation also came experi¬ 
ments in animating a character as a line 
drawing moving over areas of color. In this way 
background and character are integrated in 
color, but separated through action, as we see 
here. 



Still from WINDY DAY 
John and Faith Hubley 
The Hubley Studio, Inc,, N. Y. 


But color, as well as texture or pattern, need 
not be confined as an attribute of shape. Color 
may be conceived as having an independent 
existence, freeing itself of shape. The red of a 
jacket may he larger or smaller than the shape. 
In fact as an independent factor it need not even 
persist in remaining red. 

Not only may color as an attribute of shape 
be liberated through action, hut also its relation 
to a shape in action is yet to he explored. Little 
has been done to correlate speed to color 
especially in relation to characters. Backgrounds 
in animation often are made less intense as a 
character moves faster and faster across the 
screen on a fast pan, but change of color as an 
integral factor In character action has not been 
exploited in either live action or animation. 


Can the red jacket change color, value, or 
intensity as the character intensifies or reduces 
speed? Should an arm in action change color or 
intensity from the rest of the body? Can change 
of color become a way to integrate background 
and action? Can change of mood or expression 
he sustained by a change of color, perhaps on a 
separate screen? 

Here then In change of color may lie 
revolutionary developments in film graphics. 
We have seen that by accepting a new concept 
of color the still picture painter was forced to 
develop a new concept of drawing. By exploiting 
change of color on the screen new concepts of 
story, new concepts of shape, new concepts of 
picture making are inevitable. With the 
integration of color and action a whole new 
world of film graphics must evolve. 
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Morris Graves (American, 1910- ) 

FLIGHT OF PLOVER, 1955; 36" * 43" 
oil on composition board 

Collection o£ the Whitney Museum of American Art, N.Y. 
(Photograph: Geoffrey Clements) 


34 Conclusion 


The Limits o£ a Picture 

To review, we have found that the overwhelming 
body of pictures produced to date have been 
organizations of graphic points, lines, or areas 
placed on, or projected on a flat surface, as in 
the Graves* painting above. Certain pictures 
may involve warped surfaces, but even collages 
and assemblages of three-dimensional forms 
usually relate to some kind of surface. Pictures 
now include constructions of all kinds, from the 
conventional painting on canvas to sculpture, 
Curiously enough, a picture of this latter nature 
is often an extension of bas-relief, exploited 
long ago by the Egyptians. 

We also found that pictures as a rule fall into 
three categories: the illustrative, the abstract, 
the non-representationaL Of course many 
pictures are almost impossible to consign to a 
particular category. 









Artist unknown (Egyptian) 

GEESE OF MEIDUM, frieze from the Mastaba of Itet 
at Mddum, 2700; 9 %" x 16%" 
painting on stucco 

Courtesy The Egyptian Museum, United Arab Republic 



Forces Manifested in Space 
We have noted how a volume tends to overwhelm 
space in a still picture. We also have found 
that a volume is always a shape. By transposing 
from rendering to sectional perspective, we 
learn to see shape growing out of a section. 
Consequently, we see that the control of section, 
or shape, implies the generation of graphic 
space* 

However, as our awareness of shape becomes 
more acute, we often become blind to graphic 
space* We are tempted simply to design the 
shapes and pay little or no attention to the space 
factor. Frequently the picture then becomes flat, 
overly decorative, or ornamental. A fine 
decorative design, such as the geese in this 
fresco, is based on a careful balance between 
su ace and shape. 


But shape is also a surface. When we draw a 397 
volume we also draw a shape, and this shape is 
a surface. It occupies a certain area of the 
picture surface. This shape may, in turn, he 
composed of more than one shape each 
occupying part of the confined surface. 

In the same way an abstract shape, one 
suggesting no thickness, is still a surface for it 
disturbs a certain area of the picture surface. 

Since a line is one limit of an area, at times iL 
too may become a surface, either as part of a 
volume or shape, or as an abstract element in 
the picture* 

And now we arrive at a critical point in the 
structure of a picture, the space factor. Shape 
and surface are synonymous. By controlling 
shape, or surface, we generate space. Shape is a , 
manifestation of space. 




V 



William Blake (English, 1757-1827) 

DANTE AND VIRGIL ON THE EDGE OF THE 
STYGIAN POOL AT FOOT OF A TOWER, from 
Dante's THE DIVINE COMEDY 
1824-1827; 14%" x 20; pene.il and gray wash 
Courtesy of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University 
Bequest of Grenville L h W'in thro p 


Franz Kline (American, 1910-1962) 

SIEGFRIED, 1958; 103" x 81"; oil on canvas 
Collection of Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute, Piltst ar^ 


398 The surface of a volume is also the surface, 
or part of the surface; of space. As we have 
seen they are interchangeable. The color of a 
surface of a volume, or shape, is also an 
attribute of that portion of the space contacting 
either. As we saw in the exercise using the honey 
bubble, the golden globe is a manifestation of 
space, yet the color we see is associated directly 
to tins space. The space is golden. 

We discovered that primarily because of the 
way we use our eyes to observe nature, we 
consider a form more important than the 
surrounding space—the space matrix. This is 
partly because of the physical attributes of the 
form in nature (hardness, weight, etc,), partly 
because of the isolation of a form in its 
environment, and partly because of ils action, 
real or apparent. Particularly in designing 
live action motion pictures may we tend to 
overemphasize aspects of form. 


Much of our lack of awareness of the space 
matrix is due to its usual invisibility, ils lack 
of local color. Unfortunately, we have learned 
to associate color to volume and shape, not to 
the enclosing space matrix. But with close 
observation we can train ourselves to see any 
color area or combination of black, grays, or 
white as a manifestation of space. 









Energy 

We see now that all dynamic forces potential in 
a picture must be translated into visual terms* 
The intensity of color, the impact of shape, the 
dramatic use of movement in a still picture, or 
action in a motion picture must be expressed 
first and last as an organization of graphic 
surfaces. Tying all surfaces into a whole is the 
space matrix which is manifested by these 
surfaces. 

How we organize these picture factors 
determines the degree of energy, the intensity of 
forces inherent in our graphic statement. Only 
by exploitation of these forces can we move our 
aud ience profoundly. 


Whether this energy factor is restrained, as in 399 
Blake’s painting, or vibrant, as in Kline’s 
Siegfried? it seems to be the one link that makes 
for universality of viewer response. It is the 
energy factor which is common to all fine 
pictures made by artists of all periods, in all 
countries, through the whole history of art. 

From primitive statements to the sophisticated 
organization of a mural or a well-designed 
motion picture, the amount of our emotional 
response to such graphic organizations, such 
manifestations of energy, is what determines the 
successful picture. The degree of vitality of a 
picture is an indication of ils merits as a work 
of art. 








